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FOREWORD 

In the preparation of this book I think that a useful public service has 
been performed. The word Spilsbury is simply a name to the general 
public. It tends to connote violent or mysterious death. It would not be 
surprising if it also connoted a man of exceptional ability, but without 
much humanity. The picture that has here been drawn, however, 
exhibits a kindly, sympathetic character actuated by an unswerving 
fidelity to truth and justice. And the picture that is so drawn accurately 
depicts the man that many, among them myself, got to know and 
learned to love. We few who were in almost daily contact with him had 
more frequent occasions than those, from judges to jurors, who heard 
him give evidence, to appreciate his qualities and outlook. Nothing, if 
it could be ascertained to be in the course of his work, was too much 
trouble - nothing was omitted in any case because it probably did not 
matter. In all the many thousands of post-mortem examinations that 
he made for me in seventeen years I never found it necessary to ask 
him to make a lurthci examination of the deceased on the ground that 
some part had not been examined on the first occasion: his original 
examination was always complete. 

Spilsbury as I saw him was a man who had no room for half-truths. 
He had talent and honesty of purpose, and yet essentially he was a most 
human peison. He became a member of a small dining club to which 
1 already belonged. We had no speeches and no object except the social 
enjoyment of each other’s company. In such an atmosphere he was 
entirely at home, and could talk about a variety of subjects from opera 
to his Hellenic travels. He never spoke of his cases, except to correct 
some misinformed person. His sense of humour, which was rather 
boyish, seemed to grow up after dinner. Bui in public affairs he showed 
no interest: looking buck on it, 1 think that his only facet towards 
the public was the ascertainment of truth and the demonstration of 
justice. 

In the course of his work my colleagues, myself, and many relatives 
of deceased persons heard him give evidence. He was kind to us and 
them. He used simple phrases that all (including the jurors, counsel, and 
the occupant of the Bench) could understand. This was not merely a 
mannerism: his method was to implant in the mind of the other person 
that which he believed to be the truth, and this involved making that 
person understand even to a limited extent. Jt would be well if more 
medical evidence were given with the same end in view. 

Spilsbury had an advantage over many. He thought before he spoke. 
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He never made conversation for its own sake. If asked a question, he 
made sure that he understood it before he answered it. He next made 
sure that his answer was also understood 
In this book it is pointed out that the aid that medicine and science 
generally affoids to justice depends upon foundations laid by the team 
at St Mary’s Hospital I agree with this, and would add that Spilsbury 
may be likened to the visible plinth upon which there now needs to 
be built and kept in repair a proper structure At tne moment m England 
medical evidence and forensic science arc not as well fitted (labor* 
atones, facilities for teaching, etc ) as they should be And yet we have 
had before us for many years the example pai excellence of how 
examinations should be made, and how evidence can be given. It is 
true that Spilsbury has successors, all of whom, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, benefit from the uplift that he gave to what is now their work. 
I hardly agree with the reference to the swift typewriting of reports by 
an amanuensis if by that anything derogatory is implied in fact, it is 
advantageous to all concerned, provided the examiner is competent 
and as careful as Spilsbuiy was It is true that he did not adopt it as a 
method. He was an incurable individualist He icpresented an age that 
seems to me to be pissing all too fast wherein professional (and other) 
work was valued by the worker in terms o f its excellence and not in 
terms of its rewaid 

W. B Purchase 

St Pancras Coroner’s Couit, NWl 
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PART ONE: EARLY YEARS (1877-1910) 


Chapter 1: Case History 
i 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century the little village of 
Leamington Priors, two miles fi om Warwick, and as near as need 
be the geographical centre of England, began to be known beyond 
the bounds of the county as what was then called a Spaw\ It 
must have seemed a very piimitive place to those familiar with the 
ancient splendours of Bath and the growing amenities of Chelten- 
ham, for when William Abbotts built the first public baths in 
1789 two indifferent inns, the Dog and the Bowling Green, and 
rooms in a few of the cleaner cottages, provided the only 
lodgings for invalids who came to drink or to bathe m the waters. 
But Leamington grew with remaikable speed; within some 
twenty-five years it had become a flourishing and even elegant 
spa. 

It was about this time that a typical rural family, scattered over 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire, and later to be associated with 
a Leamington which would have astonished Mr Abbotts, also 
made a break with tradition. For a couple of centuries there had 
been Spilsburys holding Midland and West Country livings. 
Against occasional deviations into Dissent could be set a Master 
of Pembroke and Bishop of Bristol. From about 1670 onward, 
however, a new spuit of enterprise fired this conventional race 
to launch out into trade, medicine, and the arts. Spilsburys could 
be found pursuing these diverse careers not only in London, but 
in Asia Minor and in India. The most unorthodox of them all 
was Francis Spilsbuiy, who at his house in Mount Row, on the 
Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, dispensed antiscorbutic pills, 
drops, and other medicaments of his own concocting, doing very 
well out of them, apparently, but never refusing, as he says, even 
when he had to raise his prices, ‘compliance to the solicitations 
of the poor’. He was, in fact, something of a philanthropist, and 
the term ‘quack’ applied to him seems to be a misnomer. He does 
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not figure among those medical humbugs listed as flourishing in 
London in his day. He was able to retire in his old age to the 
village of Hampstead, where he died in 1793. 

In view of the origins of his most renowned descendant, the 
subject of this book, it would be pleasant to think of Francis 
purveying his pills in the rising spa in those Midlands from which 
his family came; but he died before Dr Lambe’s analysis of the 
Leamington waters began to attract there the fashionable and 
wealthy. Perhaps he is primarily of interest now because his 
‘Dispensary’ in Mount Row was the forerunner of a laboratory 
which that descendant was to make famous. 

In the meantime, among other Spilsburys breaking new ground, 
one became Mayor of Worcester, a second was a linen-draper, 
and a third a goldsmith. With this last, and with yet one more 
who was a printer, the family began to show that bent for crafts- 
manship and the artistic which, after the bishop, was its chief 
claim to fame before the name of Bernard Spilsbury grew to be a 
household word. Round about 1800 John and Jonathan were 
winning reputations as etchers and engravers. Maria, variously 
described as the daughter of either, 1 was a capable painter. A 
spurious ‘Inigo’ Spilsbury was probably John. Two threads in 
the racial make-up were combined in a doctor who exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, and in J. B. Spilsbury who wrote and 
illustrated a book on the Holy Land while on a cruise in the 
Levant. Doctoring, again, was carried on by the direct line of the 
empirical Francis, and George Green Spilsbury, Physician- 
General on the Royal Establishment, died in India in the year 
of the Mutiny. 

There were Spilsburys, however, who remained at home in the 
Midlands. One, a com merchant in Stafford, supplied hay to 
Dr Palmer of Rugeley, and among Bernard Spilsbury’s papers is 
a letter from Palmer to Ann Brookes, or Thornton, his future 
wife and victim, in which he speaks of sending medicine and pills 
to her mother, whom he also poisoned. With another Spilsbury, 
who was to prove not the least restless, the family annals begin 
a new chapter in Leamington. It was a Leamington very different 
fron|Dr Lambe’s in which, twenty years after the Mutiny, James 

1. The Dictionary of National Biography says that Maria was the daughter of Jonathan. 
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Spilsbury, analytical and manufacturing chemist (the scientific 
strain had reached Warwickshire), made the first of his numerous 
homes His son Bernard, if his interest in antiquities was of early 
growth, may have smiled over Mr W Field’s description of the 
town as it had been little more than htty years before ‘And now’, 
wrote this author in the ycai of Waterloo, 

how changed the sctnc f The busy hum of men succeeds to the lowing 
of the kine, and whue so late, the plough cut its fun owed way, or the 
sweeping scythe laid its waving treasuic low - the walls of human 
habitations ascend’ - an extensive and beautiful town appears’ - a 
street is formed, and others are forming 1 

Among the streets then formed or forming was Bath Street, ter- 
minated by a theatre built ‘of Roman cement, finished m a 
pleasing style of simple elegance’ The scene was even more 
radically changed by the 1870s, when James Spilsbury took a 
human habi at.o.. ji Bath Street, having his business premises 
on the first floor and living with his joung wife in no fewer than 
twelve rooms above 

James made a success of his wholesale business, and it became 
the most prosperous of its kind in the town, which was full of 
retail chemists But he was a dissatisfied man His father, one of 
the Dissenting Spilsburys, a small landowner, well-to-do, with a 
house m Stafford, was in sympathy with his son’s desire to follow 
one family tradition and become a doctor, but the young man’s 
strong-minded mother held other views Mrs Spilsbury saw no 
future in medicine James must go into tiade And into trade, 
reluctantly, James had gone But he had a will of his own, he 
chose a medical trade, and, having married Marion Joy, of Staf- 
ford, and set up in business for himself in Leamington, away from 
the rather overpowenng influence of his mother, he made a fai- 
reaching decision about the future If he had a son, that son 
should be a doctor 


2 

The son was bom in 1 877, m January, in the house m Bath Street. 
He was christened Bernard Henry. A sister and a brother, 
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Constance and Leonard, followed at intervals .of a few years, 
Bernard, in the meantime, was growing out of childhood in a 
dying age - that age of moral earnestness, at its most fervid, out- 
side Scotland, in the Nonconformist Midlands, which, for all its 
narrowness, proved so powerful an agent in the formation of 
character. It produced great men, and James Spilsbury's eldest 
son, by the time he reached middle age, had seen the passing of 
a whole generation of remarkable figures in the woild of science - 
Lister, Kelvin, Crookes, and many more. He was himself to carry 
on the great tradition. But though, in the austei e side of his natuie, 
m his devotion to morality and justice, a flavour of the Victorian 
seems to linger, boyhood, in his case, was never hedged about, 
as too often it still was, by vetoes and conventions. His father 
was something of a disciplinarian, and his mother a church- 
woman, and on Sundays the small Bernard had to go twice to 
church, which he probably endured with the placid giavity that 
seldom was to desert him. He did not inherit the paternal rest- 
lessness. James Spilsbuiy, however, was an individualist and an 
intelligent man, who never forgot his own fiustrations, and was 
determined that his children should not suffer in a like way. It 
was a happy family that lived in the house in Bath Street. 

No less important, peihaps, was the environment of their first 
home. Leamington was far indeed fioin beingm typical Midland 
town. It was a modern growth, artificial, smart, and even gay. 
From all -England people came there for the waters, and to be 
amused while they took them. There wcic few industries, and 
those small. Even Bernard Spilsbury’s self-reliant and decided 
character must, in these formative years, have been influenced 
by his surroundings; and while, in Stafford and Birmingham, his 
grandmother and her kind clung to their belief that success meant 
money, and that work for its own sake - still more for that of 
others - was thriftless folly, the boy was bioadening his mind, 
and perhaps already looking forward to far wider horizons and 
less selfish ends. 

Perhaps - for, in fact, there is no evidence that in those Leam- 
ington days, or for some time after, he looked forward at all. He 
seem$ to have been a thoroughly normal youth, living for the 
present. There are the usual cherijhed photographs of him at 
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successive ages — wearing the long hair and unsuitable clothes of 
1880, when little boys were indistinguishable from little girls; 
in a neat, dark knickerbocker suit with an Eton collar; and in 
tweeds beside his younger brother and sisters, for a second girl, 
Gertrude, had been born before he was ten. He might have been 
spoiled, for he was the eldest, and he had the extreme good looks 
which he retained all his life - a short nose, a clean-cut face, grey 
eyes, light-brown hair, and great height (he grew to be six feet 
two) without weediness. Though rather quiet, he was always 
cheerful and good-tempered. Moreover, until his tenth year he 
was educated by a tutor at home. No young man, however, can 
have been less affected by this sometimes dangerous experiment, 
or by these gifts of looks and charm. There was a steel-like core 
in Bernard Spilsbiny which few can have suspected who saw the 
well-manneicd, handsome, easily contented boy watching his 
father in his laboratory, or mingling with the smart, alien crowd 
in the tree-lined streets of Leamington. 

He had, of course, every reason to be cheerful and contented. 
His is not the trite story of the poor boy struggling through 
adversity to fame. Dr Smiles, whose SclJ-iulp was still popular, 
would have drawn no moral from it. James Spilsbuiy was in com- 
fortable circumstances. His child] cn's xeasonable wishes could 
be fullilled. The cldesfs choice of a career, if he yet thought 
about it, coincided with that made for him before hr, birth, and 
there was no one to cavil at his pursuing it. Or only one. His 
paternal grandmother was still alive to remind him of what hia 
own case illustrated, that there was a good deal to be said for 1 
trade; and now, for a time, from his eleventh year, she was to 
have more frequent opportunities of doing so. 

For James Spilsbury was on the move. He was tired of the 
wholesale business, and perhaps he was tired of Leamington. In 
1888 he accepted the position of consulting chemist to several 
large firms in London and the provinces, and decided to make his 
home in the capital. While he looked for a house there his family 
was transferred to that of his parents at Stafford. 

Bernard had just gone to his first school, Leamington College, 
the headmaster of which was that Dr Wood who was later head- 
master of Tonbridge and Harrow. With the family dispersed, the 
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boy became a boarder, spending his holidays ,with his grand- 
parents, his mother, and the younger children in the large house 
on the outskirts of Stafford. It stood virtually in the country, 
which then stretched unspoilt to the southward to Cannock 
Chase and Lichfield. Beyond water-meadows flowed the river 
Sowe, where Bernard learnt to fish with his grandfather's rod. 
There were attics in the big house, and stabling and a tiled court- 
yard to play in, and a favourite bedroom outside which grew an 
espalier pear. And there was his grandmother, asking what he 
intended to do with life, and pointing the moral of his father’s 
success in trade. 

This interlude did not last long. James Spilsbury found a house 
in Crouch End, in North London, and Bernard left Leamington 
College with a report in terms that were to be typical. He was 
satisfactory, but could do better. Now, for another year, he was 
at University College School, then in Bloomsbury, but soon to 
move to Frognal, in Hampstead. There were some relatives 
named Hetherington among the artists of St John’s Wood, with 
whom their young Warwickshire cousin struck up a lasting friend- 
ship. From this period, perhaps, dates Spilsbury’s affection for 
Hampstead, where Francis, the maker of nostrums, had died a 
century before, and where he himself was to be living, in Frognal, 
within a few hundred yards of his old schoolrat the time of his 
death. 

He saw the last of it, for the time being, in the winter of 1890-1. 
James Spilsbury, with his natural abilities, and the substantial 
profit from the sale of the Leamington business in the bank, was 
in the happy position of being able to gratify his bent for change. 
Since he was judicious as well as enterprising, each change was 
financially for the better; but Mrs Spilsbury, who had just learnt 
her way about London, may have heard with mixed feelings that 
she had got to pack up again and leave Crouch End for Man- 
chester, where her husband was joining an important firm of 
wholesale chemists. The children probably thought it all rather 
fun. From their third home, in Higher Broughton, Bernard went 
to his third school in four years. It was Manchester Grammar 
Schqpl, and here he continued his adequate but unspectacular 
way, showing no promise of joining the company of eminent 
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men the school had already produced He was still exasperatingly 
normal, and his father, knowing that the boy had brains, could 
not understand his inability to win prizes, or his apparent in- 
difference to them His grandmother could not understand it 
either There were reproaches and lectures, sometimes before the 
younger son, Leonard, who resented and remembered them, 
unlike the culprit himself, who no doubt smiled charmingly, said 
little, and soon dismissed them horn his mind In fact, while it 
seems most unlikely that at fitteen Bernard had any real notion 
of his capabilities, certain qualities, to become very marked in 
later life, were already developed Whatever he did he would do 
m his own way, and he would not be hurried 

In 1893, having reached the Matriculation form, he left the 
Grammar School foi Owens College Here he played Rugby 
football and other games, but without distinction Like prizes, 
they were une^ntials He was thought rather a solitary being, 
given to taking long walks by himself, and he was fond of skating, 
which he could also do alone An accident about this time left 
him with a shortened index fingei on his right hand, and it may 
have been the temporary disability that led him to practise the 
use of his left - so thoroughly (which was typical) that for the rest 
of his life he was ambidextrous, though he usually worked with 
his left hand 

He was soon free from his father's affectionate, if sometimes 
irritable, inquisitions, for that mutable man took the rest of his 
long-suflermg family back to London again For the first time 
in his life Bernard was alone, and perhaps, during those long 
walks, he was making up his mind, in his own unhurried and 
methodical way, about what he really intended to do It was 
agreed, except by his grandmother, that he was to be a doctor. 
His ambition had still risen no higher than general practice, 
preferably in the country, where he could have the horse and trap 
which he had once said were the attraction of medicine as a 
profession. He was realizing, however, that biology and bacteri- 
ology, $md above all surgery, most appealed to him He 
was reading treatises by Dr \lmroth Wright, and dissecting 
small animals. In January 1895 he sat for the London Univer- 
sity Matriculation, taking preliminary science, chemistry, and 
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biology; and, having passed, he secured admission to Magdalen 
College. 

Before, in the following year, he went up to Oxford, his grand- 
mother, more determined than ever in her old age, made a final 
endeavour to turn him from his unprofitable course. If he would 
be articled to Brookfield's, the big diapers in Stafford, and show 
the diligence he had hitherto, in her opinion, failed signally to 
display, she would buy him a partnership. From cveiything that 
is known of the later Bernard Spilsbury his reaction to the first, 
and probably the last, attempt to bribe him can be imagined. No 
doubt he kept his thoughts to himself; and the final word, in a 
sense, was with his father, who took a firm line with the old lady; 
but, whate\cr line had been taken, the son, it is safe to say, 
would never have been a draper. 


Chapter 2 : Oxiord and St Mary’s 
1 

Spilsbury was at Magdalen for three years. He came down at 
the end of Trinity Term, 1899, having taken his b.a. degree, 
prcpaied to enter St Mark's Hospital MedTdhl School with a 
University Exhibition worth £26 5v. per annum. He was in his 
twenty-third year, and older thin the average giaduate. If his 
retarded start on a career was clue to no fault of his, but to his 
piecemeal schooling with its final two years at Owens College, 
it must have seemed at the time typical of an easygoing young 
man who would not hurry, and of whom one Oxford contempor- 
ary said, ‘I regarded him as a nice, very ordinary individual, and 
certainly never expected him to do anything brilliant.’ 

In fact, he made little mark at Oxford. He had some distant 
relatives in the town, and only they, and the small circle of friends 
who used to visit his rooms overlooking the Deer Park, realized 
that his life there, as one of them put it, ‘was one long grind of 
work’. As he seldom talked about himself, and enjoyed robust 
health, his capacity for work went generally unnoticed, the more 
so because when he relaxed he was /is normal and ‘ordinary’ as 
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ever. He had looks and natural charm, and the rather formal 
fastidiousness which he retained all his life; and another lifelong 
habit, that of dressing well, was already formed. He liked chil- 
dren, and was liked by them, and he went in for mild horseplay, 
and for giving people nicknames. That of ‘Buggins’, which he 
applied to himself, was one which few would think of calling 
him to his face in later years. 

He left Oxford, and Oxford thought no more about him. It is 
probable that at this time he would have agreed with his tutors 
and friends that looks, manners, and kindliness would get him as 
far as intellect and application. General practice was still his 
immediate goal. And as a general practitioner, or, at most, as a 
specialist among many others, he might have ended his career, if 
good fortune had not opened a door to the outstanding abilities 
which as yet, in all likelihood, were hidden even from himself. 

He was fortrmte because he went to a particular hospital at a 
particular time. St Mary’s, in Praed Street, Paddington, was dis- 
tinguished at the turn of the century by having on its staff three 
remarkable men who arc the foundeis of modern forensic medi- 
cine - Dr A. P. LufT, Dr William Willcox, and (perhaps the 
greatest of the three) Dr A. J. Pepper. To many in the profession, 
who spoke of pure medicine as an art, the study of morbid 
anatomy and pathology was still ‘a beastly science’. In particular, 
in its application as forensic medicine to the work of criminal 
and coroners’ courts, this science had been under a cloud for 
forty yeais. In 1859 Dr Thomns Smet hurst was charged with 
murdering Isabella Bankcs by administering an iriitant poison. 
Before the magistiates a leading toxicologist. Dr Alfred Ta)lor, 
testified that he had found traces of arsenic in the body. At the 
trial he admitted that the arsenic came fiom an imperfection in 
the apparatus he used in his analysis, while he and two more 
medical witnesses for the prosecution contradicted each other, 
in the words of the British Medical Journal , ‘in matters where 
there could be no possibility of doubt’. Dr Smethurst, neverthe- 
less, was convicted. There was an outcry, papers such as the 
Lancet and The Times criticizing the expert evidence severely; 
a group of eminent medical men, in a letter to the Home Secre- 
tary, asserted that there was no chemical proof whatever that any 
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irritant poison was feloniously administered; and Dr Smethurst 
made history by having his case referred to yet another medical 
authority and being granted a free pardon. It was a sad muddle; 
and in a spirit of prophecy the Dublin Medical Journal wrote of 
Dr Taylor that he had ‘brought an amount of disrepute upon his 
branch of the profession that years will not remove’. 

For so it proved. By the time that Spilsbury was beginning his 
professional career the labours of his immediate predecessors in 
the ‘beastly science’, especially the trio at St Mary’s, were at last 
mastering public suspicion of medical evidence; but another ten 
years went by before the work of the pathologists in the Crippcn 
case, and not least Spilsbury's own decisive contribution, finally 
established forensic medicine in the firm position which it now 
holds. 

If it was the inspiration of Luff and Pepper, and, later, of 
Willcox, who was nearer Spilsbury’s age, that was to crystallize 
the latter’s bent for pathology, his father played his part when he 
gave the young student a better microscope than he had ever 
used before. Armed with an instrument that opened new worlds 
to him, Bernard Spilsbury came to London in the autumn of 1 899, 
took rooms at 25 Cambridge Terrace, Paddington, within a few 
minutes’ walk of St Mary’s, and on 2 October reported to Dr 
Caley, the Dean of the Medical School. 


With general practice in view, Spilsbury had taken the normal 
subjects for his degree, among them physiology, biology, chem- 
istry, anatomy, histology, and pharmacology. Surgery followed at 
St Mary’s, and then bacteriology; but it was the new microscope, 
and the immediate influence of Luff and Pepper, which awakened 
an interest that became absorbing in the still-struggling science 
of pathology and the work of the post-mortem room. Like other 
students, he followed the forbidden practice of taking home small 
specimens for examination with his own instrument. Luff and 
Pepper, soon detecting in the latest t convert to their ‘beastly 
science’ unusual qualities of iv eoergY) ^thoroughness, and percep- 
tion, encouraged his enth^tei^m iLi ititi op Oqpy, and Pepper 
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urged him to make a special study of scar tissues - advice which 
was to bear remarkable fruit ten years later, when master and 
pupil appeared together at the trial of Crippen. Through his 
two seniors at St Mary’s Spilsbury was introduced to Almroth 
Wright, whose work he had known since his days at Owens 
College. Wright, then a man of forty, who was to die in the same 
year as Spilsbury himself, was so impressed by the latter's 
abilities that he made him an honorary member of the group of 
young men specializing in bacteriology - one of them was Alex- 
ander Fleming, later of penicillin fame -who were known as 
‘Wright’s Circus’. 

A maturity of outlook, and a growing sense of his capabilities - 
both unsuspected by such as his grandmother - attracted Spils- 
bury to the society of older men, particularly those from whom 
he could learn. He had his acquaintances among his fellow- 
students, but no Hose friends. His maiked ‘aloofness’ - the term 
so often used of him in later life - was noticeable in his twenties, 
and extended to physical aversions. He shrank from obtrusive- 
ness, and the cheerful backslapper would be dashed by a chilling 
‘Don’t touch me, please!’ The rather lonely furrow of pathology 
which he had chosen helped to isolate him from the mass of his 
contemporaries at St Mary’s, and, as most of these played as 
hard as they worked, his habit of almost unremitting study drew 
him further apart. This, again, would have surprised his grand- 
mother. 

The fact was that he had found his metier , and things outside 
it were among the unessential. But he had his recreations, re- 
duced to what he considered rational usage. A growing love of 
classical music took him to concerts, and a more light-hearted 
streak to music-halls. He is found playing Rugby football for the 
hospital, for the last time m 1903, without distinction and merely 
as a name in the team. His younger brother, Leonard, was by 
now at Cambridge, and for several years the pair went together 
to the University Rugby match, then played at Queen’s Club. 
They had a wager on the result, the loser paying for a dinner 
and seats at the Empire or the Oxford with the two fifteens. It 
recalls an era as remote as the Middle Ages to learn that they 
usually dined at ‘Le Gourmet’, for there a plate of soup then cost 
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twopence, and a vol-au-vent sixpence. A twopenny cup of coffee 
and another twopence for the waiter rounded off an adequate 
meal for a shilling. 

Like most young men, Spilsbury had decided views. Unlike 
many, he changed few of them in later life. Some might be called 
prejudices, for they were part of his inheritance and make-up; 
others were the result of reflection, and this with him was always 
a careful and logical process. If it seemed a slow one it was be- 
cause he never answered a question without giving it thought. It 
was not by chance that one of his sons became a lecturer in 
philosophy and logic. Of interest today is a rather stilted editorial 
written by the father fifty years ago for the St Mary's Hospital 
Gazette, controverting an article in the National Review which 
disparaged the voluntary hospital system and advocated nation- 
alization. At an age when so many embrace Utopias, Spilsbury, 
an individualist like his father, used this word of such a scheme. 
He never altered his eaily opinion that it could not be a success 
in a free country. He did not mean that it could not be made to 
work. Success, in his view, had a wider connotation than that. 

There were milestones, professional and domestic, in his career 
as a student. In 1901 he was appointed Student Demonstrator of 
Physiology, and for two years in succession (1903-4 and 1904-5) 
he was Joint Assistant Demonstrator of Pathology, under Pepper. 
His colleague in this post being more devoted to bacteriology, 
Spilsbury did most of the work, keeping such long hours that he 
had neither time nor interest for competitive examinations, those 
unessentials, which might have brought him prizes and distinc- 
tion. It seemed more serious that this appointment, compliment 
and portent though it was, together with the long hours dedicated 
voluntarily to research in all branches of morbid anatomy, inter- 
fered with normal study for his medical degree. While he re- 
mained a student many who had entered the school after him had 
qualified and become his professional seniors. The opinions of 
those who thought him a mere plodder appeared to be confirmed. 
It was not until the end of 1904, when he had been a student far 
longer than modern standards allow, that he passed his finals 
witn the Conjoint Board. He had to wait another six months for 
his university degree. He was getting on for twenty-eight when 
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the Oxford Pass Lists included the name of Spilsbury (B. H.), 

M.B., B.Ch. 

Nobody, least of all the newly qualified doctor himself, could 
foresee that within another six years that name would be on the 
way to becoming a household word. There can be little doubt, 
however, that Spilsbury himself knew very well what he was 
doing. If he gave so much of his time to pathology it was with 
the encouragement of such men as Luff and Pepper and Willcox, 
of whom the latter was appointed Dean of Pathology at St Mary’s 
in Spilsbury’s second year. There was only some five years’ 
difference between this pair, and they were to be closely associated 
in the futute, not only as professional colleagues, but as friends. 
Since the retiicment of Sir Thomas Stevenson in 1900 Willcox 
and LufT had been joint toxicologists to the Home Office, a post 
which Willcox was to hold alone, as senior analyst, for a decade 
after Luff in t.i " retired. Pepper, throughout this period, was 
Home Gffice Pathologist. These three men, in short, were b) far 
the most prominent and influential figures in forensic medicine. 
Their presence on the staff of St Mar/s had given that hospital 
and its school a lead in the progressive, if beastly, science which 
was to be maintained for many years. A protege of theirs was 
likely to go far. 

It was advisable to look ahead, for m the meantime other 
circumstances wcic altering. The Spilsbury family had been pur- 
suing its usual roving course. The second stay in London lasted 
little longer than the first one, for while Bernard was at Magdalen 
his father became a partner in a firm of manufacturing chemists 
in Birmingham, and this entailed fresh moves, first to Stafford 
and then to Moseley. It was in this suburb of Birmingham in 
1900, that the young medical student met Ldilh Horton, the 
future Lady Spilsbury; and while during the next few years their 
friendship ripened slowly, chiefly at meeiings on the tennis- 
courts in the summer vacation, the enterprising James Spilsbury 
was meditating an entirely new depaiture. Always interested in 
the experimental side of chemistry, and foreseeing the future of 
the internal-combustion engine (though he did not own a car, 
the stables of the house he built at Moseley included a garage), 
he turned his mind to the problems of synthetic rubber. To make 
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time for research, he dissolved his partnership in Blackwell, 
Hayes, and Spilsbury in 1904, taking instead the less onerous 
duties of directorships on various companies Research, however, 
required money, and there were still children to be educated; 
and the eldest, having qualified, should now be in a position to 
take care of himself. Bernard was in entire agreement with this 
view, and since, in that same year, he became engaged to Edith 
Horton, he had every reason in the world to make the utmost of 
those gifts of which he was increasingly conscious 


Chapter 3 Changl oy Dirfction 
l 

If a protege of Luff, Pepper, and Willcox was likely to go far, the 
direction he would take was as cleaily indicated Spilsbuiy’s 
almost daily association, while still a student, with the triumvirate 
retained by the Home Office as expert medical advisers in certain 
classes of criminal pioceedmgs not only intensified his addiction 
to pathology, but roused his interest in its application as forensic 
medicine, to problems of crime The prospect of general practice 
began to lose its charm Other related event? were building up 
the background against which he was to appear as the first great 
medical detective. 

With the establishment thioughout England and Wales of 
regular police forces, all under the supervision of the Home Office, 
more and more criminal cases of difficulty oi importance came 
to be referred to that department, where they were handled by 
the Treasury Solicitor. The Piosecution of Offences Act of 1879 
set up an officer called the Director of Public Prosecutions. There 
was no separate branch of that name, and the new Director did 
not initiate criminal proceedings, as m certain cases his successor 
can today, but acted merely as adviser to the Treasury Solicitor. 
In 1884 the office lapsed, and it was not until 1908, when Spils- 
bury was definitely being groomed for the part he was so soon to 
playl that a fresh Prosecution of Offences Act established a 
Department of Public Prosecution^, with a Director possessing 
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extensive powers of his own, under the superintendence of the 
Attorney-General But the machinery had long been there, con- 
trolled by the Treasury Solicitor, who called in medical experts 
and others as occasion required, and Spilsbury must have become 
well acquainted with its working during his early years with the 
famous trio at St Mary’s 

In theory this machinery still only initiates, ‘the detection and 
investigation of crime in England and Wales’, to quote from Sir 
John Moylan’s Scotland Yaid, 1 ‘rests with the police, and so does 
its piosccution’ In practice the Department of Public Prosecu- 
tions woiks hand in hand with the C I D , and in Spilsbury’s 
second year as a student an appointment had been made at 
Scotland Yard which also was to have its beaung on his future. 
Mr Edwaid Henry became Assistant Commissioner (Crime). 
Soon to be Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis and Sir 
Edward He^ TW t , he is best known to the public as the 
maugurator of the fingerprint system m this country, but of his 
influence in geneial Moylan writes ‘During the seventeen years 
that he was the presiding genius the force underwent a very rapid 
development and attained a high standard of efficiency * Henry’s 
Commissionership coincided with Spilsbury’s rise to fame and 
the beginning of his intimate association with the C I D No one 
can have appreciated moie fully than he did the increase in the 
Force’s efficiency Its expansion made necessary the duplication 
of Norman Shaw s original New Scotland Yard by the erection, 
beside it, of Scotland House, and in Spilsbury’s lifetime moiC 
buildings wete to uise, or weie to be taken over In all of them, 
as m the old home of the Department of Public Prosecutions in 
Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, and in its later quarters m Devon- 
shire House he was to become a veiy well-known figure indeed 
During a generation officials and policemen came and went, 
including half a dozen Commissioners at Scotland Yard and 
nearly as many Directors of Public Prosecutions, but in all that 
tune there was only one Honorary Pathologist to the Home Office 

Many years, however, were to pass before the development of 
which Spilsbury himself was naturally the warmest advocate 
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was seriously taken in hand. In writing of Scotland Yard no 
excuse is needed for continuing to make free use of Sir John 
Moylan, who as late as could say of the scientific branch 
of the C.I.D. : 

Where Scotland Yard has not Jed the way is in regard to laboratory 
work. Police laboiatorics have long been established at Vienna, Prague, 
Berlin, Paris, New Voik, and other foieign police headquartcis, and in 
this country small laboratones arc now adjuncts to some provincial 
police forces. . . . Scotland Yard has in the past had no laboratoiy of its 
own. 

For this neglect Moylan seems to give two reasons which are 
rather contradictory. ‘In the staff of the Government Chemist 
and the Home Office pathologists and analysts,’ he goes on, ‘it 
had at hand expert assistance of the highest order.’ Yet a little 
later he says: ‘English judges and junes arc inclined to be dis- 
trustful of Jaboiatory evidence.’ This makes somewhat strange 
reading and even stranger for when the first 

edition of the book was published, and when echoes of the outcry 
about Spilsbury’s reputation with judges and juries for infalli- 
bility were still to be heard. The authoi may have been thinking 
less of medical evidence than of ‘the latest refinements as regards, 
say, poroscopy, or the analysis of professional and occupational 
dusts and muds’, of which he speaks. 

Such refinements were indeed far in the future when young 
Mr Spilsbuiy, an assistant demonstrator of pathology, but not 
yet a qualified doctor, used to listen (he was always a good 
listener) to Luff or Pepper or Willcox talking in 1903 of the Moat 
Farm murder, or, two years later, of Devereux, who put his wife’s 
body in a trunk - prototypes of crimes which Spilsbury himself 
was to investigate. Of the quartette, he and Willcox were to see 
the police laboratory founded at Hendon in and he was to 
know it in its present home in the newest and biggest and ugliest 
of the three buildings on the Embankment. 

He was no doubt warned that there was not much money in 
giving evidence in criminal cases, and that in this country murders 
do flot occur every day. In the London area they average norm- 
ally twenty or thirty a year, which explains, as Sir John Moylan 
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says, why Scotland Yard has no homicide bureau. But the in- 
cidence of sudden death from disease or accident is everywhere 
on an altogether different scale. The coroners’ courts are always 
busy. Moreover, in Spilsbury’s second year as assistant demon- 
strator in his chosen subject another timely innovation offered 
new scope to those who wished to make that subject their career. 
The London County Council requested all general hospitals in 
its area to appoint two qualified pathologists to perform post- 
mortem examinations in cases of sudden death. There was to be 
a fee of two guineas for each autopsy. At St Mary’s, the birth 
place of modern forensic medicine, where the senior pathologist 
was Pepper, who had great faith in Spilsbury, the latter could 
now look forward to a useful source of income, including a 
salary, once he had taken his degree. In October 1905, three 
months after his name appeared in the Oxford Pass Lists, he 
was appointed 7? ^d^nt Assistant Pathologist under Pepper, at a 
salary of £200 per annum. 

A qualified medical man since the beginning of the year, he 
had performed his first post-mortem in Januaiy, entering the 
details in the first of his long series of little black notebooks. 
When, in later years, for the purposes of the text-book he wa» 
going to write, but never did, he began to summarize selected 
cases on filmg-caids, he preserved three from these first twelve 
months. They deal with a death from pulmonaiy embolism after 
an operation for acute appendicitis, and two suicides, one by 
poison and the second by a leap from a window after the victim 
had stabbed himself. If Spilsbury also preserved all his life that 
first notebook it was not from sentiment. He threw few of these 
fuller records away. In the end they contained the details of 
25,000 post-mortems. 

Since 1903 he had been joint secretary of the hospital medical 
society, and so in a position to encourage frequent discussion of 
medico-legal matters. Two outside events in the same year were 
to further general interest in the subject, and were to prove of 
importance in his own later career. The Medico-Legal Society 
was formed to promote the study of forensic medicine, Pepper 
being a foundation member. Spilsbury was to be elected in 1908, 
and thereafter until a year or two before his deafi** was a regular 
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attendant at meetings. These were always crowded when he was 
to read a paper. He became a member of the council, and was in 
turn honorary secretary, president, and treasurer. 

Almost simultaneously with the Medico-Legal Society was 
bom another social body which had some affinity with it, but 
more convivial habits and a more varied membership - the dining 
club of criminologists called ‘Our Society’, or, popularly, the 
Crimes Club It grew out of an evening paity at the house of 
H. B. Irving, the actor, and it was to include judges, counsel, 
coroners, doctors, writers, actors, and others interested in crime. 
Papers were read, as in the moie austere milieu of the Mcdico- 
Legal Society. Like the latter, ‘Our Society’ flourishes today. 
From 1928 onwaid one of its most prominent members was 
Dr Pepper’s Resident Assistant of 1905, who was to address it on 
crimes present and past, from those in the investigation of which 
he had taken part to the mui der of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey 
m 1678 


2 

In the first decade of this century it was still possible for a newly 
qualified medical man to think of marriage on £200 a yeai and 
an uncertain additional income from coroners’ fees The sands 
were running out, but few who talked of the political landslide 
of January 1906 as the end of their world can have realized how 
right they were Spilsbury, in every sense a conservative all his 
life, may have had misgivings, but he was the last man to exag- 
gerate, and even his habit of clear thinking can scarcely have 
forewarned him how rapidly, with the last Liberal Governments, 
the struggle with the Lords, the armament race with Germany, 
and the strikes and other troubles of the next few years, the new 
world of upheavals, slaughter, and impoverishment was coming 
into sight. Besides, he had happier preoccupations. At twenty- 
nine, a rather late starter, he was on the threshold of a chosen 
career. If, m his quiet way, he was ambitious and confident, he 
was as unhurried and methodical as ever, and he proposed to 
spefid the next two years establishing his position. Then he would 
get married. 
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Miss Horton acquiescing in this sensible plan, he remained in 
his rooms m Paddington, passed his days in the pathological 
laboiatory at St Mary’s, and saved money. Money, it should be 
said, was always a 'econdary consideiation with Spilsbury, except 
for such special purposes as marriage and its consequences. He 
spent very little o.i himself, clothes were probably his only 
personal extravagance, and lie took care of them. He was a 
smoker, but in the early 1900s tobacco was cheap He drank 
little, and was not particularly inteic*ted in food. As he grew 
older he cultivated a sense of what was due to his position, but 
his own requirements were always modest Throughout his life 
he showed that quality ot geneiosity which goes with compara- 
tive mdiflcrencc to money When he received his first coroner's 
fee of two guineas he gave the mortuary-keeper ten shillings. A 
customary tip in these days, when fees and tips are higher, it was 
a big one ne^iy up) )ears ago Spilsbury never gave less. 

In writing the summaries on his casc-caids it was his habit 
(until in later years he could not spare time even for this) to add 
to his medical finding* brief histories of the cases The history 
behind his first post-mortem peifoimed outside the hospital -it 
was at Fulham, in March 1906 - is recorded by a newspaper 
cutting pasted on the back of the card Spilsbury s name is spelt 
wrongly, with two ‘IV A little natmal pride at seeing it m print 
was soon suppiessed, and the card in this lespect is unique. 

His second outside case U,g L *n when in May that year a woman 
was admitted to St Mai)\ suflcimg horn the efLvts of criminal 
abortion She died three dajs later, and Spilsbury's evidence at 
the inquest resulted m a \erdict of murdei against some person 
unknown He notes on his card that a certain woman was sus- 
pected. Theie was no type of case about which he felt more 
strongly. While working for his degree he gained practical know- 
ledge of midwifery in the poorer quarters of Paddington, and he 
had been profoundly moved and angered by the extent to which 
abortion was practised there, not always by unqualified persons, 
at grave risk to life He nevei forgot this experience. With every 
sympathy for desperate women driven to perilous measures, his 
detestation of the piactice was not based solely on medical 
grounds. It was abhorrent teethe sense of moral* .y he inherited 
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from religious Midland forebears, and in his pursuit of abor- 
tioners there was an element of the crusade. Nor did this attitude 
ever change. Late in his life a friend of long standing tried to argue 
that non-therapeutic circumstances could justify abortion if per- 
formed by qualified men under suitable supervision. ‘My dear 
— !’ said Spilsbury. ‘How can you talk like that?’ 

Holding these views, he was merciless towards culprits of his 
own profession. Before the year 1906 was out - his first year as a 
fully fledged doctor - his testimony at the inquest on a young 
woman at St Pancras Coroner’s Court, before Mr Walter 
Schroder, brought about the professional ruin of a much older 
medical colleague, who was sent to prison. As experience in- 
creased, and the records in the filing cabinet multiplied, Spilsbury 
took to noting on his caids the names of doctors questionably 
involved in cases of death from abortion; and system and 
memory sometimes combined to produce remarkable conse- 
quences. The most striking example was when his habit of 
referring periodically to his records led him to detect certain 
similarities in a series of these fatalities. The upshot was the 
sentencing of the medical man concerned to seven years’ penal 
servitude. It is said that by then Spilsbury’s reputation inspired 
so much alarm that there was a maiked (Jgcline m such cases 
during his lifetime. Unqualified abortioners had less to lose, and 
many years afterwards, in his presidential address to the Medico- 
Legal Society , he said that their evil business was still on 

the increase. 

The year 1907, his second as a qualified doctor and assistant 
pathologist at St Mary’s, found him giving evidence in ten 
coroners’ courts in the London area. As he became more in 
demand experience developed that simple style of explaining 
scientific detail which before long was to impress and persuade 
judges and juries. As a lecturer, his flat, matter-of-fact delivery 
was not inspiring, but if the attention of his hearers wandered 
it was realized that a rather tedious manner concealed a great 
deal of valuable matter, and copies of his lectures were sought 
for private study. When he was demonstrating in the post- 
mortem room there was no flagging of interest. He was already 
winning a name for sureness and, rapidity as an operator, and 
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for an eye for morbid changes as good as a microscope; and 
there was the added fascination of watching him use his ambi- 
dexterity, by constant practice now made second nature, to 
increase his speed of execution by shifting instruments from hand 
to hand as convenience dictated. 

It is said that there were moments when he doubted his wisdom 
in devoting his powers to pathology, still generally regarded as an 
eccentricity on his part. But such doubts must have been rare. 
His heart was in his work, and the work was multiplying. The 
qualities that made him an ideal demonstrator caused coroners 
to make moie and more frequent calls upon him, and by the 
summer of 1908 he was really busy outside the hospital. His 
salary was doubled by coroners’ fees. He was getting known else- 
where, being elected this year to the Medico-Legal Society, where 
he took part in a discussion on the law and punishment of 
infanticide. This was another suojcct about which he had learnt 
and thought much during his woik in the Paddington slums, and 
he spoke of the importance of proving that the child had had a 
separate existence, and that the accused mother knew it - a point 
that he was often to emphasize m his own practice in order to 
give some unhappy woman the benefit of the doubt. 

In July that year he received his m.a. degree from Oxford, 
and in August, in his thirty-second year, he married Edith 
Horton at Moseley. 


Chapter 4 . Priludi ro Crippen 
1 

For the first four yeais of their married life the Bernard Spils- 
burys lived at Harrow-on-thc-Hill, in a small modern house in 
Hindes Road, a turning off the road from Harrow Station to 
Wealdstone, at the foot of the hill itself, in 1908 Noith-west 
London came to an end at Willesden and Hampstead, though at 
Golders Green, beyond the cross-roads where there was only a 
tree, the streets of the new Garden Suburb were being laid out 
across the fields. Hendon was & village, Wembley a few houses 
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set in meadows and coppices, and Harrow a small country town 
dominated by the tall school buildings and by the prominent 
spire of which Charles 11 had said, during a discussion by bishops 
atxmt the Visible Church, that this must be the parish church of 
Harrow, for it could be seen everywhere. It can still be seen rising 
above the flood of bricks and plumbing, jpndre&mt of when the 
Spilsburys made their home there, which ^hlr engulfed Hindes 
Road and obliterated whole square miles of Middlesex. 

Spilsbury travelled to Paddington every morning by the Metro- 
politan Railway, only recently electrified. He still had the normal 
working man’s leisure, and could get home in the evenings and 
be free at week-ends to see something of his wife and the first 
of their four children, the only one to be born in Hindes Road. 
There were summer holidays in that West Country to which 
he returned, whenever he could, throughout his life, though 
future pressure of work was foreshadowed in 1910, when at the 
last moment Mrs Spilsbury and the child had to go to Minehead 
without him. 

The world was all befote him, but it was a less happy world 
than Milton’s Eden. There were troubles in Europe, and troubles 
at home - the death of King Edward VII duiing a political dead- 
lock, and two elections within a year, followedjjy the Parliament 
Bill. Passion no doubt ran high even in Harrow. Of uncontro- 
versial domestic events, among those of particular interest to a 
rising young pathologist/ with his eye on work for the Home 
Office, the establishment of the Department of Public Prosecu- 
tions has been mentioned. One of the powers of the new Director 
which was to keep Spilsbury very busily employed was that of 
applying to the Home Office for authority to order exhumations 
’ - a power invested in the Home Office itself by the Act of 1857, 
and possessed from ancient times by coroners, as it still is. \bout 
the same date, in 1907, the Court of Criminal Appeal came into 
being. With these innovations, coinciding with Spilsbury’s emer- 
gence on the medico-legal scene, and the Criminal Evidence Act 
of 1898, the machinery of criminal procedure into which he was 
to fit ^iad assumed its present form. 
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Only two years were to pass between Spilsbury’s marriage and 
his introduction to the case which was to lift him from relative 
obscurity to the status of a coming man. He was already, in 1908, 
something of a figure in the medical world, and he became a more 
prominent one in Ae following July, when he succeeded Pepper, 
on the latter’s retirement, as Pathologist at St Mary’s. This did 
not mean the end of the association between the pair; though 
Pepper now preferred an easier life, he remained on the staff 
of the hospital as a consultant, and he had not severed his con- 
nexion with the Home Oflice, a fact that was to be of importance 
to his favourite pupil a year later. 

Spilsbury’s work in the coroners’ courts continued to increase, 
and his growing reputation led to his being invited to St Barth- 
olomew’s in Nidiwi i V09, to perform a post-mortem in a case of 
anaesthetic death. Three months aftei wards he was describing 
himself by his new title in the Kensington Coi oner’s Couit in the 
course of a far more unusual case, that of a woman of twenty- 
nine who died while having her hair shampooed at a store. The 
process entailed applying a lotion containing tetrachloride of 
carbon. An electric fan was required to disperse the fumes, which 
had been known to cause slight cases of fainting, but Spilsbury, 
who performed what the Morning Post , m its old-fashioned way, 
called the necropsy, said that in a perfectly healthy subject there 
was no danger to life. The victim suiTered from status lymphati- 
cus. Though the store was censured for employing an unskilled 
operator, it was otherwise exonerated; but soap and water must 
for a time have regained their popularity with hairdicssers. 

The consequences of human folly are frequently illustrated in 
Spilsbury’s records, as they are in those of all medical men, and 
within a few months at this time he had three cases of death of 
which he wrote, ‘accelerated by neglect. Christian Science case’, 
and a fourth victim hastened her end by swallowing bladder- 
wrack, thyroid proteid, liquorice, phytolacca, and cascattf made 
up into witches’ brews, compressed into pills and tablets, and 
sold in fancy bottles as a ‘safe’ reducing treatment. Another com- 
mon foible, from which doctors are among the worst sufferers, 
B 
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is a disinclination to pay bills, and though Spilsbury was to have 
so little time for private work that his experience of this weak- 
ness was small, he had an early lesson. His first professional 
journey far out of London was to Yorkshue, where a man had 
died, or so his family thought, as the result of a tram accident m 
Italy. Spilsbury's opinion was sought to ^ppojjt a claim against 
the Italian Government. His case-cat d notes that his fee of 
£13 13,?. was not paid. 

Three cases involving medical men, of varying qualifications, 
occur among the caids for 1910. In the first days of January a 
doctor, or his dispenser, mistakenly mixed strychnine m a pre- 
scription with fatal results, and later that month an early use of 
radium as a cure for cancer is mentioned, the patient, who died 
under the anaesthetic before the radium was administered, being 
himself a doctor. A week later Dr Hawley Harvey Crippen was 
buying hyoseme, and a caid of September tecords what he did 
with it. 



PART TWO: THE INCOMPARABLE WITNESS 


Chapter 1 : The Crippen Case 
l 

In the autumn of 1910 Bernard Spilsbury was thirty-three. 
During that year the earth passed through the tail of Halley’s 
Comet, and King Edward VJI died. An aeroplane rose to 3,000 
feet at Mourmelon-le-Grand, and another flew from London to 
Manchester. The Suffragettes added their activities to the other 
political troubles of the time, and Spilsbury ’s old mentor, now 
Sir Almroth Wright, roused them to fury by pointing the physio- 
logical moral in letters to The Times . The Charing Cross Bank 
failed, and capital crime was well represented by the Slough 
murder and the killing of Mr Nesbit in a train by Dickman, by 
a second trial and acquittal in connexion with the Gorse Hall 
assassination of the previous year, by another mystery which 
officially has remained unsolved (the death of Atherstone the 
actor in an empty Battersea flat), and by the Crippen case. This, 
the first of the long series of sensational trials for murder in 
which Spilsbury was to pla^ a leading part, was now to make 
him known to the general public as what Lord Darling called 
That incomparable witness’. 

At a casual reading of the transcript of evidence it may be 
difficult to understand why the junior pathologist of the quartette 
called by the prosecution created the remarkable impression 
which undoubtedly he did. Closer study of the brief but vital 
examination and cross-examination of Spilsbury will show how 
half a dozen questions and answers made it plain that in the small, 
specialized world of forensic medicine a new force had arisen. 
More generally, the case was important to that world because, 
as has been seen, it was still fighting scepticism and prejudice. 
The trial of the little American doctor, with its strangely appro- 
* priate echo of the Smethurst controversy, was a landmark in the 
history of forensic medicate, ag well as in Spilsbury’s own career. 
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The story of the Crippen case, often though it has been told, 
will always find readers. It would seem that Spilsbury himself 
felt the spell. Though the case was indeed the turning-point of 
his career, this scarcely accounts for the fact that, of all his 
volumes of the ‘Notable British Trials’ series, The Trial of H. H. 
Crippen was the one most often and most carefully read. The 
book was published ten years after the event, when his own 
position had been long established. Yet the spine is broken by 
frequent handling, pages are loose, and scores of paragraphs in 
Filson Young’s introduction and in the report of the evidence 
are marked in the margin or underlined. 


2 

Hawley Harvey Crippen was born in Michigan, U.S.A., in 1862. 
When he was twenty-one he came to England ‘to pick up some 
medical knowledge’, according to Mr Young, who goes on to say, 
‘His education had followed the ordinary course of studies for the 
medical profession in America.’ There is nothing to show that 
this is irony, and there is a reference to Crippen’s attendance at 
the Homoeopathic Hospital at Cleveland, Ohio. Here he obtained 
a diploma. It was endorsed by the Faculty of tfce Medical College 
of Philadelphia, and in 1885 Crippen acquired another diploma, 
as an ey§ and ear specialist, from the Ophthalmic Hospital in 
New York. These qualifications might not then, or now, satisfy 
the General Medical Council, but they dispose of the assumption 
by Bechofer Roberts, in his life of Sir Travers Humphreys, that 
all the little doctor possessed was ‘an obscure American degree, 
doubtless obtained through the post’. Crippen was entitled to 
describe himself as a doctor, though he could not openly practise 
as one in the British Isles. 

Spilsbury’s views on this point appear to have been what would 
be expected. On the card upon which he set down the essential 
facts he merely wrote cautiously: ‘American medical qualifica- 
tions Called Dr’. But in his copy of The Trial of H. H. Crippen 
he has underlined the words ‘the ordinary course of studies’, in 
the fhtroduction, and has put a query in the margin. 

After Crippen’s first visit to England he wandered about the 
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United States, practising in a number of the larger cities. In Utah, 
in 1890 or 1891, his wife died, and he sent his boy of three to live 
with her mother in California. During one of his stays in New 
York he married again. His second wife was a girl of seventeen 
whom he knew as Cora Turner; her real name was Kunigunde 
Mackamotski, and she was half American-German and half 
Polish-Jew. According to Crippen’s story, she had been the 
mistress of a stove manufacturer. There were more wanderings - 
to St Louis, to New York once more, to Philadelphia, with a 
few months across the Canadian frontier in Toronto. Crippen 
was now employed by the Munyon Company, which dealt in 
patent medicines. Mrs Crippen, whose small gifts as a singer 
deluded her into thinking that she had the voice for grand opera, 
went to New York for a time to have it trained. 

In 1900 Crippen was in England again, and, except for one 
short interval, iui good. He came as manager at Munyon’s 
offices in Shaftesbury Avenue, and later m the year his wife 
joined him in rooms in South Crescent, off Tottenham Court 
Road. At one period, it is said, he took the grave risk of prac- 
tising as a dentist and a woman’s consultant. In 1902 Munyon’s 
recalled him for six months to Philadelphia. Mrs Crippen had 
been seeking work on the music-hali stage, with slight success; 
during her husband’s absence she obtained a few engagements 
at smoking concerts, in the course of which she met an American 
music-hall performer named Bruce Miller, who was to be a 
witness at the Old Bailey. She was living at this time in Guilford 
Street, which in those days had an unsavoury reputation; and, if 
this part of Crippen's story is to be believed, she saw a good deal 
too much of Mr Miller. 

When Crippen returned to London for the last time the pair 
stayed for some years in Store Street, Bloomsbury, at Nos. 34 
and 37. The little doctor forsook Munyon’s for a variety of jobs 
with dubious concerns vaguely connected with medicine. Several 
of them failed, and presently he was back with Munyon’s, now 
in Albion House, New Oxford Street. In Albion House, when 
Munyon’s business began to decline, he was also in partnership 
with another firm, the Yale Tooth Specialists, and here he was 
employing as his typist Ethel le Neve, whom he had met when 
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she was working for one of his failures, the Drouet Institute. 
Finally he took over Munyon’s branch as an agency, on com- 
mission, but still it did not pay. Everything was going wrong. On 
31 January 1910, his sixteen years’ connexion with the firm 
terminated 

In the meantime the Crippens had moved into a house of then- 
own in Camden Town, No 39 Hilldrop Crescent of sensational 
memory A gloomy-looking house built of London stock, in a 
gloomy street m a gloomy neighbourhood, it was larger than 
they needed - laige, indeed, by present-day standards, for the 
rent of £58 IQs. a year The new tenants did not use the first- 
floor rooms. Though by some accounts they lived rather squalidly, 
chiefly m the kitchen, they often entertained, at home or at 
restaurants They kept no maid As Cnppen’s salary, while he 
earned one, was £3 a week, plus what little he drew from his 
somewhat shady side-lines, it seems remarkable that they could 
have lived as they did, that Mrs Cnppen could have ermine and 
fox furs and good jewellery and dresses, and that they could still 
put money away At the end of January 1910 C nppcn was over- 
drawn at the bank by a few pounds, but thcie was £600 on 
deposit, more than half of it in his wife’s name Those, however, 
were the days when whisky was 3 s 6d a bd^te, when ermine 
coats could be bought for £34, and when an income tax of a 
shilling or so was thought extortionate 

Mrs Cnppen, under the name of Belle Elmore, continued for 
a time to try her luck on the music-hall stage She obtained only 
a few engagements m suburban or provincial halls, but she 
became well-known and popular m certain theatrical circles 
For two years before her death she was honoraiy treasurer of the 
Music Hall Ladies Guild, which hired a room in Albion House. 
She was desenbed as vivacious and pleasant, fond of dress and 
display, with a New York accent and dark hair, which she dyed 
auburn A Roman Catholic, she converted her husband to that 
faith If she was seventeen when she married Cnppen she lived 
to be thirty-four or thirty-five - not thirty-seven, as often stated. 

Cripgen himself, like those other poisoners Palmer, Armstrong, 
and Smethurst (who, however, should perhaps be given the 
benefit of the doubt), was a very small man. He appeared to be 
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mildness itself, an almost insignificant figure, dapper in dress, 
with a high, bald forehead, a heavy, sandy moustache, and rather 
prominent eyes behind gold-rimmed spectacles. Witnesses, with- 
out exception, described him as kindly, gentle, and naturally 
well-mannered. He was forty-eight at the time of his trial. 

At the earlier proceedings at Bow Street Police Court another 
figure, in black, heavily veiled, sat beside him in the dock. Ethd 
le Neve moves through the tragedy like a ghost. She never seems 
to come to life, as both Coi a Crippen, with her cheerful vulgarity 
and vitality, and Crippen himself, by his very lack of conspicuous 
qualities, quite recognizably do. Crippen had known her for 
eight years, and for the last three she had been his mistress. After 
office hours they used to meet furtively in obscure hotel bed- 
rooms. She took over the household at 39 Hilldrop Crescent, 
lived there with Crippen as his wife, and imported a French maid. 
But there is jum due to what she thought, or knew, or sus- 
pected, during those months between the vanishing of Mrs 
Crippen and her own flight with her lover, disguised as a boy, 
to Antweip and the s.s. Montrose . She is a completely baffling 
character, who glides from the scene without leaving trace or 
impression. Only this can be said: either there was nothing in 
her or there was# great deal. 

For many years the former negative opinion might have been 
held of Crippen. But if his common, pleasure-loving, rather 
slatternly wife often showed another side to her husband when 
friends were not present, and sometimes when they were, events 
were to show that he too had another side. During those years 
he endured her domination. He let her hold the purse and choose 
his suits and ties. He did much of the domestic work. For a time 
paying guests, as Mrs Crippen preferred to call them, who were 
always men, were taken in at No. 39; the money was not needed 
then, but she liked company. It was the little doctor who took 
up their breakfasts and cleaned their boots. It was one of these 
lodgers who described him as always pale, quiet, and imperturb- 
able during the worst of his wife's excitable outbursts of temper. 
‘Restraint,’ said another witness, ‘was the one and only evidence 
of firmness in his character.’ In Spilsbury’s copy of The Trial he 
has underlined these words; and, indeed, something more than 
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restraint was there. If Cora Crippen’s theatrical bent ever led her 
to read Shakespeare she should have remembered Cassius, who 
thought too much. ‘Such men are dangerous.’ 

Crippen must have been thinking dangerous thoughts for 
some time before he made up his mind to act. The crisis came in 
December 1909. His wife was tired of him, and she knew about 
Ethel le Neve. His story that she was threatening to leave him 
may be believed. Nothing would have suited him better, but for 
one fact: she was taking with her their joint savings, which she 
claimed to be hers. On the 15th of the month she gave notice of 
withdrawal to the bank. A month later Crippen ordered five 
grains of hyoscine hydrobromide at Lewis and Burrows’ shop in 
New Oxford Street. It was so large an amount that it had to be 
ordered from the wholesalers. He collected it on 19 January. 

Since he intended to conceal his wife's body, he could have 
employed any other lethal means. But poison would seem to be 
the small man’s weapon - not only, perhaps, because small men 
are not given to violence, but also because they often suffer from 
a sense of inferiority. The remote and generally prolonged action 
of poison gives them a feeling of power. They can sit back, like 
gods, and watch it at work. This may be true even of Crippen, 
who undoubtedly had been tyrannized by his„jyife; for though 
she must Have died soon after the dinner-party with the Martin- 
ettis, she did not die at once. 

It is worth while to consider the effect upon Bernard Spilsbury, 
still young enough to be impressionable, of his introduction, in 
his first big case, to his first poisoner. He was himself an upright 
man of genuine goodness of heart. To the end of his life he would 
go out of his way to help others. His behaviour to all reflected 
innate kindliness. A sensitive nature remained unhardened by 
years of experience, and was revealed in a reserve that was not 
diffidence - in his work he was self-confidence itself - but that 
nevertheless amounted to shyness. 1 hat self-confidence, however, 
was based on moral strength; and out of this grew an element of 
sternness which, combined with his terse, unemotional manner 
and the intense concentration he applied to the business in hand, 
made Him seem in his professional capacity an inflexible machine. 
It is very likely that to some extent this public front was pro- 
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tective. Even to a pathologist one dead body is not just like 
another: one lies in the mortuary because of accident or disease, 
the next, perhaps, through brutal violence; and a sensitive man 
who comes to be associated with victims of brutality may be 
expected to acquire two characteristics - a protective mechanism 
of detachment and a detestation of brutes. The crusading quality 
in Spilsbury, possibly an inheritance from his Nonconformist 
stock, has already been referred to. Of all murderers poisoners 
are the worst; and it is not far-fetched to assume that his first 
encounter with one, in No. 1 Court at the Old Bailey, made a 
considerable impression on him. Ten years later, indeed, his 
invaluable copy of The Trial of H. H. Crippen was made the 
vehicle of his opinion on this point too. Filson Young makes the 
surprising remark that Crippen was ‘always considerate - even 
in the weapon he used to kill his wife’. Spilsbury's comment on 
this is enlightening and sufficient. He underlined the words 
‘always considerate’, and put one of his queries in the margin. 

3 

In July of that year, 1910, Spilsbury was going with his wife and 
small child to Minehead. He had never heard of Dr Crippen, 
though he may have read in the newspapers of the 10th and 1 1th 
a few lines about the disappearance of a woman of that name 
from her home in Camden Town. A day or two later, however, 
his holiday plans were upset, and Mrs Spilsbury and the baby 
went to Minehead without him. Cora Ciippen had been found, 
and the medical side of the inquiry into her death was in the hands 
of a team from St Mary's. It was natural, but none the less a 
compliment, that Drs Willcox, Tepper, and LufT should call on 
the young Demonstrator of Pathology whose painstaking work 
was known to them all, and who had succeeded Pepper himself. 
But Spilsbury 's reputation at large was growing rapidly, and it is 
said that R. D. Muir, who was m charge of the case, applied for 
him. With Muir was Travers Humphreys, who had to hurry back 
from Filey, his holiday also spoiled. Muir never wasted a minute. 
• A link between the lawyers and the doctors was supplied by Mr 
lngleby Oddie, a qualified medical man as well as a barrister. 
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At this stage Crippen’s whereabouts were unknown, and the 
enormous public interest the crime was to arouse, largely because 
of the pursuit across the Atlantic and the use of wireless, was not 
yet foreseen. Had it been, no doubt one of the Law Officers 
would have led for the Crown. It is unusual for a sensational trial 
for murder by poisoning to be left in the hands of two members 
of the Junior Bar. The development of the case, under the force- 
ful direction of Muir, was to mean four months of increasingly 
hard work for all concerned. Its conclusion was to find the new- 
comer, Spilsbury, established as a coming man. 

To this climax the events of half a year had been darkly leading. 
On the evening of the last day of January there were two guests 
to dinner at 39 Hilldrop Crescent. They were a retired music-hall 
performei named Martinctti and his wife. Mr Martinetti was in 
poor health, and Cnppen, with what ulterior thohghts no one 
can say, pressed him to come because a game of whist would 
cheer him up. Dinner was served m what was called the breakfast- 
room, in the half-basement. Next to it was the kitchen, where 
Mrs Martinetti helped her hostess to dish up. On the same floor 
was a coal-cellar. Afterwards the quartette played whist in the 
parlour, on the floor above. It was 1.30 in the morning when the 
Martinettis left, the Crippens saying good-hjjp to them at the 
head of the steps leading to the front door. ‘Don’t come down. 
Belle,’ said Mrs Martinetti. ‘You will catch a cold.’ It was a scene 
which the departing guests must have remembered to the end of 
their lives - the dark, deserted street, the bare trees m the small 
front gardens, the gas lamps burning yellow, and, silhouetted 
against the light from the open door, the two figures at the head 
of the steps waving good-bye. Belle was to catch something 
worse than a cold that night. 

Within a few hours, about midday on that 1st of February, 
Crippen, quite at ease, was calling in his considerate way at the 
Martinettis’ flat in Shaftesbury Avenue to see if Mr Martinetti 
had been cheered up. To a friendly inquiry about his wife he 
replied, ‘Oh, she’s all right,’ and promised to convey Mrs 
Martinetti’s love to her. The next day he was pawning a diamond 
ring and earring? £80, and that night Ethel le Neve slept at 
Hilldrop Crescent. On the morning of the 3rd two letters signed 
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‘Belle Elmore’ and dated the 2nd were received by the Secretary 
of the Music Hall Ladies Guild. Mrs Crippen was resigning her 
honorary treasurership, the illness of a near relative having sum- 
moned her at a moment’s notice to America. The letters were 
not in her handwriting. Mrs Martinetti, hearing the news in a 
roundabout way, reproached Crippen when they next met for not 
telling her. He had been so busy, he said, and all the night before 
his wife’s departure they had been packjng. ‘Packing and crying, 
I suppose?’ said Mrs Martinetti. ‘Oh, we have got past that,’ 
said Crippen. 

He had by now pawned more rings and a brooch for £1 15. On 
the 20th he took Ethel le Neve to the ball of the Music Hall 
Ladies Benevolent Fund, and Miss le Neve was wearing another 
brooch which, it was not disputed, had been Mrs Crippen’s. On 
12 March the giri threw up her situation and went to live at 
Hilldrop Crescent. Soon after this Crippen gave his landlord a 
quarter’s notice, subsequently having this extended to the end of 
September. He was not to require the extension. Just before 
Easter, which fell early that year, he told Mrs Martinetti and 
other friends that his wife was dangerously ill in America and 
not expected to live. If she died he would take a week's holiday 
in France. On 24 March, the day before Good Friday, a telegram 
came for Mrs Martinetti: ‘Belle died yesterday at six o’clock.’ 
It had been sent from Victoria Station, before Crippen and Ethel 
le Neve set off for Dieppe. While they were away notice of Mrs 
Crippen’s death was published in the Era. 

This sequence of rather curious proceedings caused a good 
deal of talk among Belle Elmore's friends. Crippen, on his return 
from France, while apparently frank and circumstantial on the 
subject of his wife’s sudden death, contrived to parry almost all 
attempts to send tokens of remembrance. Mrs Crippen had died 
at Los Angeles, at the home of his relations, among them his 
son, who was by his stepmother’s side when she passed away: 
the ashes were coming to England, and letters of condolence and 
everlasting wreaths would arrive *oo late. Everything was neatly 
explained, and the little doctor showed no marked signs of strain, 
'still less of fluster or alarm. He was his usual self, quiet, pale, 
and controlled. He led his normal life, visiting the Martinettis 
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and others, leaving Hilldrop Crescent daily for Albion House, 
where he was still acting as physician for the Yale Tooth 
Specialists. Ethel le Neve was now openly wearing Mrs Crippen’s 
furs and jewellery, which was considered to be in somewhat poor 
taste. 

A month went by, in the course of which one of these fiiends 
of Cora Crippen’s, a Mr Nash, paid a short visit to the United 
States, where he tried unsuccessfully to get news of her last days. 
As soon as he was back in England he called upon the doctor 
with some awkward questions. Whether Nash was a conscientious 
seeker after truth or merely a busybody, he was left thoroughly 
dissatisfied; and he took his story to Scotland Yard. With that 
he disappears from the scene, but he had done his work. He had 
set the ball rolling; and he had frightened Crippcn. 

At no time, however, did the latter show greater powers of self- 
control and dissimulation. He ceitainly deceived Chief Inspector 
Dew, when that experienced officer, after a week’s inquiries, 
called at Albion House. Crippen at once admitted that he had 
been telling lies: his wife, as far as he knew, was alive. On 
February 1 she had left him, as she had often threatened to do. 
His belief was that she had gone to Chicago to join her friend 
of the Guilford Street days, Bruce Miller. Hi* own fabrications 
were designed to shield hex, and to shield himself fiom scandal. 
Dew, with a search warrant, then went with the doctor to Hill- 
drop Crescent. (When, later, there was talk of renaming the street 
alternatives suggested were Dewdrop Crescent and Filleted 
Place.) The Chief Inspector went through every room, and down 
into the coal-cellar. But though, that evening, he circulated a 
description of the missing woman, he had almost been persuaded 
that Crippen’s new story was the truth. 

Had Crippen realized this, and stood fast, he might have been 
safe. But he was shaken, he had already made his plans, and the 
next day he and Ethel le Neve were on their way to Antwerp, 
the girl in boy’s clothes. They had not even been watched. It was 
merely to verify a date that Dew sought out Crippen two days 
later, and found him gone. 

No'w the hunt While every police officer in the kingdom 

was memorizing descriptions of Crippen and his companion - 
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the modern equivalent of the old hue and cry - Dew and his men 
took possession of the dreary, deserted house in Hilldrop Cres- 
cent. Every room was ransacked. The garden was dug up. The 
coal-cellar was searched with the rest. Except for Mrs Crippen’s 
jewellery, which the little doctor had willingly produced, and 
three baskets and a large trunk full of her clothes, nothing to 
confirm suspicion was found until the third day. Then, armed 
with a poker, Dew was once more in the cellar, where there was 
a little coal, some chips and rubbish, and an old chandelier. He 
began to probe the brick floor. Bricks came up; and below, 
buried in lime, were the remains of Belle Elmore. 


4 

The gist of all this is to be found written bv Spilsbury on his card 
of the case - or, rather, cards, for they are the ordinary small, 
oblong pieces of pasteboard used for filing, and he needed three. 
Of Crippen he wrote: ‘Skill in evisceration - acquisition of hyos- 
cine- access to textbooks.’ And of the one-time Kunigunde 
Mackamotski: ‘American. 35. Vivacious - good company - 
attractive - dressed well - jewellery - fast life. Private: very over- 
bearing - bad temper.’ Then, after a summary of the events 
already related, and a reference to the pursuit across the Atlantic 
and the arrest in the St Lawrence, he comes to the discovery in 
the cellar: 

Human remains found July 13. . . . Medical organs of chest and 
abdomen removed in one mass. Four huge pieces of skin and muscle, 
one from lower abdomen with old operation scar. 4 in. long - broader 
at lower end. Impossible to identify sex. Hyoscine found 2 7 grains. 
Hair in Hinde’s curlei - roots present. Hair 6 in. long. Man's pyjama 
jacket, Jones Bros., Holloway, and odd pair of pyjama trouseis. 

‘Remains’, in this case, was the right word. There was no head, 
there were no bones, and all the limbs were missing, except what 
might have been parts of a thigh. Upon the residue the four 
doctors now set to work. Willcox and Luff analysed the various 
organs, while Spilsbury assisted Pepper, at the latter's request, 
with the pieces of skin. One of these, that with the scar, was to 
prove of paramount importance. 
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With this laboratory work in the summer of 1910 Spilsbury 
entered upon that domain which he was to make almost his own. 
He had got a foothold in the small inner ring of the medico-legal 
fraternity, and there he would stay. His unobtrusive self-confi- 
dence must have stood him in good stead. He was now to work 
with a team of public men of marked character, vested with wide 
responsibilities. His fellow-pathologists he knew well; but he 
cannot then have been closely acquainted with Muir, twenty 
years his senior, or with Travers Humphreys, who was forty- 
three. The work itself, in the fuller sense of team work, he must 
have found intensely interesting. The powers of Treasury Coun- 
sel, when given charge of a case, are very large. It was Muir who 
now directed the police investigation. A great criminal lawyer, 
Muir was a driver, with the thoroughness of the Scot, and he 
was in the prime of his energy. By the time the case was ended 
every member of the team was thoroughly tired of it - except 
himself, and perhaps Spilsbury, the youngest, to whom it was a 
novel experience. 

Muir was gravely dissatisfied with the police work. Ciippen 
should have been watched and arrested the moment he tried to 
get away, if not before. With Travers Humphreys, Muir went to 
Hilldrop Crescent, and both lawyers were astonished to find 
Mrs Crippen’s furs still there, when they should have been held 
as exhibits. -For if the lady was unlikely to leave her jewels behind 
it was equally improbable that she would set off on a trans- 
atlantic voyage in Febiuary without her ermine coat and muff. 
After Chief Inspector Dew’s newspaper triumph, on his return 
with his prisoners from Canada, he seemed so completely to lose 
interest in the case that Muir said he must be suffering from 
sleepy sickness. Again, it was Muir who drove the police into 
resuming their abandoned efforts to trace the date of purchase of 
the pyjamas found with the remains in the cellar. This date was 
one of the decisive factors which convicted Crippen. Muir’s 
thoroughness must have appealed to Spilsbury, as the same 
quality in him no doubt appealed to Muir. The latter was as 
formidable in court as he was careful in preparing a case, and 
Crippen’s doleful if hardly those of an innocent man, are 

a tribute to the great advocate’s reputation: ‘It is most unfortun- 
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ate that he is against me. I wish it had been anyone else but him. 
I fear the worst.’ 

A little later, when Spilsbury’s own reputation was fully estab- 
lished, many criminals must have echoed those sentiments when 
they learnt that he was to give evidence against them. The result 
of this, his first big case, was to hinge on the medical evidence. 
The purchase of hyoscine and the positive ldentincation of the 
operational scar by himself and Pepper, together with the in- 
ability of the defence to produce any news of Mrs Crippen after 
the small hours of 1 February, would no doubt have been 
enough for the jury; the pyjama jacket merely made assurance 
doubly sure. It was to raise, however, one of the only two points 
in the case of real interest to lawyers. The first was disposed of 
when it was decided to try Ci ippen and Ethel le Neve separately. 
With regard to the jacket, Muir's insistence that the date of 
puichase could and mu&t be traced was not rewarded until the 
trial had begun. The defence knew nothing of this fresh and 
damning piece of evidence. It could not fairly be produced with- 
out warning, but so late had it come to hand that twenty-four 
hours’ notice was the most that could be given. Cnppen’s counsel, 
Mr Tobin, might then apply for a postponement of the trial, 
which the prosecution could scaiccly oppose. It will be shown 
how Muir got round this difficulty. 

On the medical side there was a matter of tactics which must 
have caused Spilsbury and his colleagues to feel resentment and 
regret. Cnppen’s solicitor was Arthur Newton, one of the most 
astute of criminal lawyers. In a few years’ time he was to be too 
clever, and go to gaol. Crippen had no money, and Newton’s 
fees were paid by a newspaper, which expected some return for 
them. He took little part in the early proceedings; he was saving 
his ammunition for the trial, and for the doctors. Perhaps he 
remembered the Smethurst case. He induced two distinguished 
medical men to give erroneous opinions - in the case of one of 
them on the distinct understanding that he would not be called 
as a witness. The unfortunate m?n did not know Arthur Newton. 
It has been suggested that this sharp practice was based on 
jealousy felt by the staff's of certain hospitals of the success of 
the School of Pathology at St Mary’s. Sir Travers Humphreys, 
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with his inside knowledge of the case, writes of the possibility 
‘that there were doctors, not St Mary’s men, who would not be 
sorry to catch out in a mistake that young pathologist who was 
making such a name for himself, Dr Spilsbtiry’. 

Newton wished to brief F. E. Smith (later Lord Birkenhead) 
for the defence of Cnppen. Smith, however, advised that, as the 
two accused were to be tried separately, separate counsel would 
be necessary, and he elected to defend Ethel le Neve. Marshall 
Hall denied the story that Newton approached him, and that 
he declined the brief. 


5 

The trial opened on 18 October before the Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Alverstone. A coroner's jury having returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against Crippcn, the remains buiied in the cellar 
in Hilldrop Crescent had been reburied m Finchley Cemetery, 
the week before, as those of Cora Crippcn. This would seem to 
be a prejudgement of the case. For the defence at the trial, the 
only possible defence if manslaughter was ruled out, was that 
the remains were not even demonstrably those of a woman, 
still less those of Cora Crippen, and that theyjiad been buried 
without Cnppen's knowledge, probably befoic he took possession 
of the house. 

The prosecution argued on the familiar lines of circumstantial 
evidence. No one could be produced who had seen Mrs Crippen 
since the early hours of 1 February, nine months before. If she 
had gone to the United States or elsewhere she had gone without 
money, clothes, or jewellery. The remains, meagre as they were, 
answered to her description in two respects. On a piece of skin 
from the lower part of the abdomen there was an operational 
scar; just before her marriage to Crippen she had undergone 
such an operation. A tuft of dark hair was found, six inches 
long, bleached gold or auburn, indicating that it was a woman’s; 
Mrs Crippen was a brunette, who bleached her hair. Of less 
importance was a woman’s undervest, similar to those worn by 
her. 

Hyoscine was found in the remains, and Crippen had pur- 
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chased hyoscine a few weeks before his wife’s disappearance. 
There was no trace of his having acquired this drug at any other 
time during his ten years in England. Filson Young, apparently 
quoting Hall, says that the little doctor learnt of the use of hyo- 
scine as a sexual depressant during his experience in lunatic 
asylums. SpiLbury has queried this statement, for which the only 
authority seems to be Ciippen’s reference in his evidence to a 
visit or visits to the Royal Bethlehem Hospital. Among the 
objects that were found in the grave in the cellar were portions of 
a pyjama jacket, including the collar on which was the retailer’s 
label. Crippcn was found to possess two identical pyjama suits, 
the jackets similarly labelled, and the trousers only of a third 
suit. Finally, from the day after his wife was last seen Crippen 
had acted as though he knew she would neither return nor need 
her belongings: V pawned some of her jewels, gave the rest, 
with her furs and clothes, to Ethel le Neve, and established the 
latter in the house. 

The trial lasted five days. Crippen was defended by A. A. 
Tobin, k.c., later a judge, with whom were Mr Huntly Jenkins 
and Mr Roomc. Crown witnesses on the first day included Mrs 
Martinetti, other acquaintances of the Crippcns’, some of the 
doctor's associates in business, and Bruce Miller and Cora 
Crippen’s sister, both from America. On the second day Chief 
Inspector Dew gave evidence, and read a long statement by 
Crippen. In the afternoon Dr Pepper was called, and the vital 
controversial testimony began. 

Pepper described the piece of skin on which was the mark 
which in his opinion was the scar of an abdominal operation. 
The exhibit, preserved in formalin in a dish, was handed about 
the court. The evisceration of the body, the pathologist went on 
to say, was the work of a person skilled in dissection. The re- 
mains were those of an adult, young or middle-aged, but there 
was no certain anatomical indication of sex. When he first 
examined them in July they had been buried from four to eight 
months. Burial had taken place shortly after death. Asked by 
Muir if it could possibly have occurred before 21 September 
1905 - the date when Crippen became tenant of the house - the 
witness replied, ‘Oh, no, absolutely impossible.’ During a long 
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technical cross-examination by Mr Tobin, covering the effect of 
lime and clay on putrefaction, and going on to suggest that the 
so-called scar was really a fold caused after death. Pepper was 
asked whether he had cut a piece across the area of the scar and 
handed it to Dr Spilsbury. He said that his instructions were 
that it should be done that way. 

Spilsbury himself was the first witness called next morning, 
that of the 20th. He was in the box for about a seventh of the 
time taken up by Pepper’s evidence, which he was there to con- 
firm. It was the way he did this that deeply impressed those 
professional!) interested who had not heard him testify in public 
before. Tall, handsome, well-dressed, a red carnation in his 
buttonhole, his bearing in his first capital case was as detached, 
imperturbable, and confident as it was when he was at the height 
of his fame. In cold, unemotional tones he described his examina- 
tion of the piece of skin and its adherent flesh as a whole, and 
then of the section handed to him by Pepper for microscopical 
sciutiny. This section was one and a half inches in length, and 
nearly half an inch in width. It included a portion of the mark 
asserted to be a scar. At each end of this minute fragment he 
found glands, but there were none in the centre, proving that, 
in fact, the mark was a scar, and not a ftrid. The presence 
and arrangement of certain muscles proved further that the speci- 
men came* from the lower pait of the wall of the abdomen. He 
had formed his opinion about the scar before microscopical 
examination; this had merely corroborated it. 

In cross-examination Mr Tobin asked Spilsbury how long he 
had been associated with Pepper, and whether he had heard, 
before his examination of the piece of skin, that Mrs Crippen had 
undergone an abdominal operation. Muir, who no doubt knew 
his man, must have welcomed the opportunity these tendentious 
questions gave him when he rose to re-examine. They gave 
Spilsbury his opportunity too. He replied to Muir: 

‘The fact that I have acted with Mr Pepper has absolutely no influ- 
ence upon the opinion that I have expressed here. The fact that I had 
read th the papers that there had been an operation on Belle Elmore 
had no effect at all upon the opinion I have expressed. I have no doubt 
that this is a scar.' 
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A little later the Lord Chief Justice was moved to carry the 
point further, with what intention is not known. In his book of 
Recollections he covers the trial in a few lines, without mention- 
ing the pathologists. It is possible, however, that Lord Alverstone, 
sitting aloft in scarlet, under the Sword of Justice, the embodi- 
ment of the Crown and the Law, was a little astonished when the 
same quiet, authoritative voice addressed him. 

‘I have an independent position of my own,’ said Spilsbury, 
‘and I am responsible for my own opinion, which has been 
formed on my own scientific knowledge, and not in any way 
influenced by any supposed connexion with Mr Pepper.’ And 
then he said again, ‘1 have absolutely no doubt in my own mind 
as regards the scar. ... 1 have my microscopic slides here, and 
I shall send for a microscope m case it should be wanted.’ 

Here was a new, dominating voice in the courts of justice. Its 
moderation failed to hide what was, in fact, a rebuke of the im- 
plication, if such was intended, that the witness could be in- 
fluenced by any but scientific considerations. If there was no 
sensation in court, in the accepted sense, there was a stir. Muir 
must have smiled to himself; and many others were profoundly 
impressed. Among them was one who was to become Spilsbury’s 
lifelong friend, and who, as coroner for St Pancras, was to 
conduct the inquiry into his death. By an odd chance young Mr 
Bentley Purchase, who was a student of law in 1910, was coaching 
at the house in Store Street where Crippen for a time had his 
office. He remembers how people were saying, as Spilsbury left 
the witness-box, ‘There is a coming man.' 

Spilsbury's part in the trial was not yet ended. Having said he 
would send for his microscope, he obtained it: and in an adjoin- 
ing room he was presently demonstrating to the jury, by means 
of the slides, the existence of the scar. He was to attend another 
conference on the fourth day, after he had again been in the 
witness-box to carry out a rather painful task. 

His evidence was followed, when less important witnesses had 
come and gone, by that of Willccx and Luff. Willcox described 
the strangely assorted contents of five jars received from the 
coroner’s office - a small portion of liver, one kidney, a pair of 
combinations, hair in a curler, and three fragments of a pyjama 
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jacket. The importance of the pyjama jacket was then scarcely 
realized, except by Muir. Willcox later examined other parts of 
the remains, including the piece of skin bearing the scar. He 
agreed that it was a scar, but his main contribution to the case 
against the accused was his discovery of hyoscine in the organs. 
In this he had the help of the St Mary’s cat. Having established 
the presence of an alkaloid by a patient process lasting a fort- 
night, Willcox let fall a drop of the resulting solution into the 
cat’s eye. The eye dilated, proving that the alkaloid was mydriatic, 
and therefore vegetable. Further tests showed it to be hyoscine. 

Luff corroborated Willcox, and a few more witnesses closed 
the case for the Crown, except for one further piece of evidence, 
to be forthcoming next day. The rest of that third afternoon was 
taken up by Mr Tobin’s opening speech for the defence, and by 
the examination of Crippen by Mr Huntly Jenkins. 

Crippen was again in the witness-box, being cross-examined 
by Muir, for most of the fourth day. Of this terrible ordeal, 
under which his replies became more and more evasive and 
confused, only one passage need be recalled. Muir was now in 
possession of the facts about the purchase of the pyjama suit 
connected with the remains in the cellar. He wished to bring out 
these facts by forcing Crippen to commit himself to a date for 
the purchase. Crippen fell into the trap: he swore that the 
pyjamas had been bought by him as far back as 1905 or 1906. He 
was warned that this statement might be disproved, and when he 
persisted in it the Lord Chief Justice ruled that his evidence 
made the date of sale important and admissible. 

Crippen was followed by the medical evidence for the defence. 
Dr Hubert Maitland Turnbull, Director of the Pathological 
Institute at the London Hospital, had been at Magdalen with 
Spilsbury, and they had kept up their acquaintance. Spilsbury 
told a friend how Turnbull was asked by Arthur Newton at a 
bridge party if he would examine the all-important piece of skin 
‘as a matter of interest’. Turnbull did this, and subsequently 
signed a report to the effect that the skin came from the thigh, 
not tfee abdomen, and that the supposed scar was a fold. Horrified 
to learn that he had been tricked into giving evidence at the 
trial, he telephoned Spilsbury for advice. Spilsbury recommended 
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him to withdraw the report. Turnbull, however, determined to 
stand by it. Muir cross-examined him, and asked the judge to 
allow Spilsbury to point out a certain tendon which the witness 
said he had not seen. Spilsbury took his forceps into the witness- 
box and indicated the tendon. Turnbull was still reluctant to 
admit his mistake, and at length the Lord Chief Justice said to 
him, ‘Please answer this one way or the other; it is most im- 
portant. Do you find that tendon there or not?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Turnbull. 

Later in his evidence Pepper joined him in the witness-box to 
point out another feature in the exhibit. At one stage the harassed 
Turnbull made a remark about persons unaccustomed to the 
microscope, and Muir pulled him up sharply: 

‘We are not talking about people unaccustomed to the micro- 
scope. We are talking about people like Mr Spilsbury.’ 

Turnbull was followed by Dr Wall, also of the London 
Hospital, who admitted that he too had changed his first opinion, 
and that the piece of skin probably came from the abdomen. 

A third medical man. Dr Blyth, was called by the defence to 
controvert Willcox’s evidence as to the presence of hyoscine in 
the remains. He made an equally poor impression. This debacle 
of the specialists, painfully reminiscent of the Smcthurst case, 
but differing from that because there was now, on the other side, 
a team of doctors who really knew what they were talking about, 
is summed up by Sir Travers Humphreys as a ‘painful sight’. 

At the close of the medical evidence for the defence Muir 
played the missing ace. He made an application to rebut Crippen’s 
statement about the date of purchase of the pyjamas. The 
application was allowed. A buyer for Jones Brothers of Holloway 
was able to prove that the pyjama material was not acquired by 
his firm until the end of 1908, and that three suits made of it 
were supplied to 39 Hilldrop Crescent in January 1909. As Muir 
put it in his final speech, who alone during the next twelve 
months could have buried the jacket in that house? ‘Who was 
missing who could be buried in it? Nobody but Belle Elmore.’ 

The jury took this view. They were out less than half an hour. 
On 5 November Crippen’s appeal against his conviction was 
dismissed by the Court of Criminal Appeal. In the meantime 
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Ethel le Neve had been on trial as accessory after the fact, and 
had been acquitted. A report of her death in Australia has lately 
appeared in the Press. By other accounts she died some years 
ago. 

Two days before Crippen’s execution he wrote Miss le Neve a 
long letter in which he criticized the Crown’s evidence in the 
matter of the scar. He complained that this point had been 
omitted from a statement already made for publication in a 
newspaper. Without mentioning Spilsbury by name, he attacked 
his evidence. Spilsbury had said: 

‘In a surgical operation when the edges of the skin arc brought into 
contact it is common for at least one side to turn in a little, and, as the 
scar forms, some of the surface stuff covering the skin may become 
enclosed in the scar and embedded in it. I found such a piece of in- 
cluded epidermis in this mark which I say is a scar, and having found 
that I think there is no room for doubt as to its being a scar/ 

Crippen’s comment on this was that such a turning under in 
sewing up a wound was ‘a most unlikely thing to have been done 
by skilled surgeons, who especially avoid such an occurrence in 
abdominal operations’. In the next paragraph he tried to show 
that Pepper was wrong m asserting that the scars of abdominal 
operations are widest at the lower end. In Spilsbury's much 
marked and worn copy of The Trial of H. H . Cuppen he has put 
a pencil-stroke against this passage. It should be remembered 
that this letter of Crippen’s, like his previous statement, was 
intended for publication. 

Two last words on the case deserve quotation. The final line 
of Spilsbury’s card reads: ‘Summary. No direct evidence.’ And 
Muir, after Crippen’s execution, made the cryptic remark, ‘Full 
justice has not yet been done.’ 


Chapter 2: Seddon-The Mean Murderer 
l 

The Grippen trial was a great individual triumph for Spilsbury. 
The Press of the whole country had given enormous prominence 
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to the case, and the personality and good looks of the young 
pathologist, his precise and extremely lucid manner of giving 
evidence, and his refusal to be awed by anybody captured the 
popular fancy. At thirty-three he was not indifferent to all this; 
but if he could feel the thrill of becoming a national figure, and 
could carry home the papers which would show his wife that his 
name was making headlines, he was never in the slightest danger 
of putting too high a value on notoriety of such a kind. His 
self-confidence never approached egoism. Far more important 
and flattering than publicity was another outcome of his sudden 
rise. Pepper, his old teacher and chief, his associate in the long- 
drawn investigation which culminated in those October days at 
the Central Criminal Court, now decided to give up public work. 
In terminating his Home Office appointment Pepper recom- 
mended Spilsbury as assistant to Willcox, now senior Home 
Office Pathologist. Willcox warmly supported this recommenda- 
tion. Such sponsors would no doubt have secured Spilsbury the 
post in any case, but the Cnppen trial had already placed him 
in the direct line of succession. Thus began a connexion with the 
Home Office and Scotland Yard which was to last for thirty- 
seven years. 

It was a good start to 1911 ; but otherwise the first months of 
the new year found Spilsbury busy with his usual lectures and 
demonstrations at St Mary's, and with routine post-mortems 
there and at coroners’ mortuaries. His evidence in an abortion 
case resulted in two doctors being struck off the Medical 
Register. He first appeared at a trial for murder as pathologist 
for the Crown in Rex v. Pateman, a case which will be referred 
to farther on. 

The year 1911 was a notable one at the Finchley mortuary, 
where Spilsbury had examined the body of Pateman’s victim in 
April. He was twice there in November in cases of murder, one 
being that of Lord George Sanger, known all over Europe for 
his circuses, and the other that of a middle-aged woman whose 
exhumation was to ring up the 'nirtain on the second of Spils- 
bury’s great criminal trials. 

A fortnight before Sanger’s death Spilsbury and Willcox had 
gone together to Finchley for the former’s post-mortem on the 
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remains of Eliza Mary Barrow, aged forty-nine. Before the year 
was out they knew that they would be giving evidence at the trial 
of Frederick Henry Seddon and his wife for the murder of 
Miss Barrow. 


2 

From Hilldrop Crescent in Camden Town a walk of less than a 
mile, north-east along Camden and Parkhurst Roads, past 
Holloway Prison, and then across Holloway Road into the net- 
work of dreary streets reaching to Finsbury Park, brings one to 
a thoroughfare called Tollington Park. Here, at No. 63, Miss 
Eliza Mary Barrow died on 14 September 1911. Two days later 
she was buried in Islington Borough Cemetery, at Finchley, 
where, eleven months earlier, the remains of Cora Crippen had 
been interred. 

Four days before Crippcn’s trial opened the resident owner of 
63 Tollington Park, Frederick Henry Seddon, made the first 
move in a financial project which was to bring him, in turn, 
into the dock at the Old Bailey. Seddon was employed by the 
London and Manchester Industrial Assurance Company as 
superintendent of collectors and canvassers iff North London, 
and he was entitled to secure business on his own account; and 
though Islington is the second largest of the London boroughs, it 
is impossible not to wonder whether coincidence went so far as 
on some occasion to bring him and Crippen together. He must, 
at any rate, have taken the keenest interest in the pursuit and 
trial of the little American doctor who had lived only twenty 
minutes’ walk away. At some time in the nc\t ten months he 
began to consider the last, irrevocable step in his own cold- 
blooded scheme; and the fate of Crippen did not deter him. 

When Spilsbury went to Islington Cemetery for the exhuma- 
tion of Miss Barrow's body, two months after the burial, he 
must have known something about the events which led the 
Home Office to authorize this action. When he had conducted 
the pbst-mortem he probably felt fairly certain that suspicion 
was justified. To confirm it was the business of Willcox, who was 
Senior Analyst to the Home Office, besides doing most of the 
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forensic pathology until Spilsbury’s appointment relieved him of 
this work, and at some of his tests for arsenic Spilsbury was 
present. By that time he had learnt a great deal more about the 
case. 

Miss Barrow was a middle-aged woman of unpleasant habits 
who had quarrelled with most of her relatives. Her habits and 
character were not the sole cause of dissension: she possessed 
property amounting to some £4,000, and when she said her 
relations were unkind to her she really meant that in her opinion 
they were interested only in her money. No doubt they felt 
curiosity about its disposal. This group - Miss Barrow, the 
Seddons, and the Vonderahes - belonged to that class which 
through upbringing and circumstances thinks and talks a good 
deal about money. Miss Barrow, selfish and mean, as well as 
common and ignorant, carried this trait to extremes; and in 
Frederick Seddon she must have been delighted to find a kindred 
avaricious spirit. 

In July 1910 she had been living for moie than a year within 
a few hundred yards of Toilington Park, in the house of Mr 
Vonderahe, her cousin. A long series of squabbles coming to a 
head, she made the last of her ficquent moves, taking Seddon’s 
second floor, unfurnished, at a rent of 12?. a week. Seddon, like 
Crippen, had a house too laige for his needs, and besides letting 
this floor he found quarters for his father and used a basement 
room as an office, for which lie charged his emplo)ers 5a. weekly. 
He owned the house, and had other residential property. When 
Miss Barrow moved in she brought with her a retinue comprising 
an enginc-diiver named Hook, his wife, and his nephew, aged 
ten. The Hooks had known Miss Bai row for some years, and the 
nephew, Ernest Grant, had been more or less adopted by her. 

Within a fortnight a curious incident followed. The Hooks 
were handed a note from Miss Barrow, telling them to go. 
Though she lived on the same floor, they did not sec her again; 
the whole affair was managed by Seddon, whose version of it 
was that the Hooks and Miss Barlow had been quarrelling and 
he gave them all notice, afterwards relenting in the case of Miss 
Barrow and her protege, the boy, Grant. It was typical of the 
man that he gave a quasi-legal touch to the ejectment by tacking 
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to Hook’s door a notice to quit signed ‘F. Seddon, landlord and 
owner*. Wherever the truth lies, the upshot of this sordid domestic 
crisis was that the poor couple were turned out, and the well-to- 
do lodger remained. It is evident that within a fortnight Seddon 
had begun to acquire that influence over Miss Barrow which was 
to end in her undoing, and his. 

Two months went by, during which there were no doubt many 
agreeable talks about money between landlord and tenant. Miss 
Barrow was perturbed by the Lloyd George Budget, and by 
October she had decided, or had been persuaded, to transfer to 
Seddon her India stock, worth £1,600, receiving from him in 
return an annuity and the remission of her rent. No written 
agreement was ever found m respect of this transaction. Appar- 
ently it never occurred to Miss Barrow that this casual method 
of doing business was surprising in a very business-like man, 
who was, moreover, employed by a concern which dealt in 
annuities. She seems to have been an extremely stupid woman; 
the doctor who attended her in her last illness said of her that 
he did not think her mental condition was ever good. But in 
view of her grasping and miserly character this casual arrange- 
ment with Seddon is a proof of how greatly his hold over her 
had increased in these two months. ** 

It went on increasing. She owned some leasehold property, and 
in January this was assigned to Seddon, who then raised her 
annuity to about £3 a week, which he paid until just before her 
death. Finally, in June, alarmed by the Birkbeck crash, she with- 
drew in com upwards of £200 which she had on deposit at a 
Savings Bank. It was said by Vonderahe and Hook that she 
always kept a considerable sum in gold and notes in a cash- 
box - £400 in gold was mentioned - and she also had some 
jewellery. Now, therefore, in June, the whole of her £4,000 was 
either in Seddon’s hands or in his house. 

Early in August Miss Barrow went with the Seddons for a few 
days to Southend. On the 26th of that month, according to 
Walter Thorley, a chemist with a shop in Crouch Hill, Seddon’s 
daughter Maggie purchased from him a threepenny packet of 
fly-papers, stated on the label to contain arsenic and promin- 
ently marked ‘Poison’. On 1 September Miss Barrow was taken 
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ill. Her own doctor being unavailable, the Seddons’ medical man, 
Dr Sworn, was called in. He saw the invalid almost daily until 
she died, diagnosing her complaint as epidemic diarrhoea, which 
was prevalent at that time. She was a heavy woman, and subject 
to asthma, and as in her state of exhaustion there was a danger 
of heart failure, the doctor warned Mrs Seddon that she should 
not be allowed to get out of bed. The conditions of her illness, 
and her sluttish habits, made the sick-room a revolting place: 
Dr Sworn said he had never seen so many flies. He did not notice 
the fly-papers which, according to the Seddons, were in saucers 
on the mantelpiece. To this squalid scene on the second floor a 
final disgusting touch was added when Miss Barrow did get out 
of bed - driven from her room by the flies, said Mrs Seddon - 
and, ill as she was, went to share the bed of the boy Grant in 
the room next doo, . 

At midnight on the 13th Miss Barrow was heard to cry out, 
‘I’m dying.’ She was still alive when Seddon returned from a 
music-hall: m his wife’s words ‘He did not go up immediately - 
he was talking to my sister-in-law about a man doing him out 
of sixpence or something at a theatre.’ Later, while Mrs Seddon 
attended to Miss Barrow, who was, in fact, dying, he stayed 
outside the room, smoking and reading a newspaper. A half 
past six in the morning Miss Barrow was dead. 

Dr Sworn had not been summoned. Later that day, without 
seeing the body, he gave Seddon a certificate. Arrangements 
were made for the burial in a common grave, though it was 
known to Seddon that Miss Barrow’s family had a vault at 
Highgate. In the evening Mrs Seddon and her sister-in-law 
sought rest and recreation at a music-hall. 


3 

A manual for murderers would include two strongly worded 
sections on the dangers of being too greedy, and of antagonizing 
the victim’s relatives and friends. Again and again well-laid 
schemes have gone wrong through neglect of one or both of 
these elementary principles. 

Had Seddon put himself # out a little to conciliate the 
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Vonderahes, and had he been content with the India stock and the 
leasehold property and left Miss Barrow’s cash-box alone, doubts 
as to the manner of her death might never have arisen. Since she 
left the Vonderahes’ house this couple had moved, but they were 
still within a few minutes’ walk of Tollington Park. If the letter 
of which Seddon kept a carbon copy was really sent it never 
reached them, and he made no other attempt to convey the 
news. Miss Barrow had been buried several days before her 
cousin heard that she was dead. When the Vonderahes did see 
Seddon it was to receive other surprising information, together 
with a few lies. The four or five hundred pounds in gold and notes 
which Miss Barrow was believed to have possessed, and the £200 
recently withdrawn from the Savings Bank, had alike vanished. 
Ten pounds, said Seddon, was all he found in her room. A state- 
ment he drew up, accounting for his expenditure of this sum on 
the funeral and on Ernest Grant’s keep and clothing, seemed to 
show that he was £1 Is. 10i d. out of pocket. Another statement 
dealt with the transfer of stock and house property. Seddon 
was always ready with documents of this kind: he could explain 
anything on paper. There was even a will, drawn up by him for 
Miss Barrow only three days before her death. Witnessed by his 
wife and father, it appointed him sole execifCbr and trustee for 
young Grant and his sister, to whom were left the testator’s 
personal belongings. As these were valued at the rather derisory 
sum of £16, the Vonderahes went away from the interview 
profoundly dissatisfied. Having talked things over, they com- 
municated their misgivings to the police. 

A few days afterwards instructions were issued for the ex- 
humation of Miss Barrow’s body. In this investigation, as in 
many more to come, Spilsbury and Willcox worked hand in 
hand; and just as presently the former was to assist at his senior’s 
laboratory tests, so now Willcox accompanied him to the ceme- 
tery, and attended at the post-mortem. According to Dr Sworn’s 
certificate. Miss Barrow died of heart failure resulting from 
epidemic diarrhoea. Similar symptoms would be produced by 
arsenical poisoning. Arsenic acts as a preservative, and the 
description on Spilsbury’s case-card of the condition of the 
internal organs begins: ‘Extremely well preserved’. A few lines 
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below he writes: ‘No disease apparent’. These findings are 
repeated under the heading ‘Conclusions’. Willcox’s discovery 
of arsenic in the organs and tissues, combined with the be- 
haviour of Seddon, as already referred to, justified the remark 
made by Marshall Hall when he had read his brief for the 
defence: ‘This is the blackest case 1 have ever been in.’ 

Conflicting views, however, have always been held about it. 
Did Miss Barrow die of acute or chronic poisoning? Why was 
Mrs Seddon, who was arrested some time after her husband, and 
charged with him, let off so lightly? Was Scddon’s guilt ever 
really proved? What convicted him - the evidence or his own 
showing in the witness-box? To Filson Young, who sat through 
the trial, ‘It appeared as if, in fact, Seddon was convicted not 
because the Crown succeeded in proving his guilt, but because 
he failed to pro^e I Iz innocence.’ Marshall Hall himself had no 
faith in his client - a rare occurrence in the career of that great 
advocate - but he thought the Crown’s case a weak one. There 
was a good deal of criticism of the means employed by the police 
to connect Maggie Seddon with the purchase of fly-papers, and 
of certain aspects of the judge's summing-up. On the other hand 
Sir Travers Humphreys, who was one of the Treasury counsel 
at the trial, had no doubts about the matter. ‘The case was 
referred to at the time’, he writes, ‘as an instance of the accused 
being convicted as the result of his own evidence. I think that is a 
mistake. There was always a strong case against the Seddons.’ 

4 

Seddon was arrested on 4 December, his wife not until the 
middle of January. Both were committed for trial. This time the 
Law Officers did not neglect the usual custom, that one of them 
should appear in a poison case, and the Attorney-General, the 
then Sir Rufus Isaacs, was to lead for the Crown. Mr Gervais 
Rentoul appeared for Mrs Seddon. The trial began at the Old 
Bailey on 4 March, before Mr Justice Bucknill; among the 
.longest of modern capital trials, it was to last ten days. It is 
agreed that the outstanding features were Seddon’s behaviour 
in the witness-box and the medical testimony of Willcox and 
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Spilsbury. These two were in the box for most of the fourth 
and part of the fifth day, and on the eighth day Willcox was 
recalled. 

The first three days were taken up with the story of Miss 
Barrow’s life in the house in Tollington Park, her financial tran- 
sactions with Seddon, and her illness and death; with Seddon’s 
possession of a large sum in gold, estimated at £200, a few hours 
after she died, and the curious business, very damaging to the 
accused, of the thirty-three £5 notes, admittedly Miss Barrow’s, 
which Mrs Seddon changed at shops and banks, at the former 
giving a false name and address; and with the various purchases 
of fly-papers that played so important, if unsatisfactory, a part 
in the case. Whether or no the police suspected the use of fly- 
papers from the start, it was Seddon himself who concentrated 
attention on this source of arsenic. After his arrest he suggested 
to his solicitor, Mr Saint, that Miss Barrow had drunk water in 
which such papers had been soaked. ‘You can’t buy poisonous 
things like that, can you, at an ordinary chemist’s?’ asked the 
innocent Mr Saint, who cannot have been troubled by flies, and 
who had forgotten the Flanagan and Higgins case, and that of 
Mrs Maybrick, in the 1880s. ‘Oh, can’t youf said Seddon; 
and his daughter Maggie, who was believed to have bought 
some in August, was sent out to buy some more. It was explained 
by Willcox in evidence that a single sheet of fly-paper could 
contain a fatal dose of arsenic; but that Seddon’s most im- 
probable theory was put forward, and by him, raises a doubt as 
to whether this was, in fact, the means by which the poison was 
obtained. Willcox himself did not think it was. 

Obtained, however, it had been, and administered to Miss 
Barrow in one or more lethal doses very shortly before she died. 
The evidence of the two pathologists from St Mary’s placed this 
beyond question, in spite of a very clever attempt by Marshall 
Hall - to be touched upon later - to discredit Willcox’s chain of 
reasoning. Spilsbury, going first into the witness-box, laid the 
foundation of the Crown’s case when he described the results of 
the p&st-mortem. He was examined by Rufus Isaacs, and 
questioned by the judge, and both Marshall Hall and his junior, 
Mr Dunstaq, cross-examined him. His replies are notable for 
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their characteristic brevity. After his opening statement he seldom 
used more than a dozen words. 

In reply to an early question he said that with the exception of 
the stomach and intestines he found no disease in any of the 
organs sufficient to account for death. The stomach was a little 
dilated, and a black substance was present on its inner surface. 
In the upper part of the small intestine the inner surface was red. 
If the man and woman in the dock, watching and listening 
intently, derived any encouragement from this rather negative 
opening they must have been dashed when Spilsbury continued : 

‘The body was very well preserved, internally and externally, apart 
from some post-mortem staining externally. Taking into account that 
the death took place in Scplcmbei 1911, the stale of preservation in 
which I found the body was veiy abnoimal. I was not able to account 
for it at the time tte* p '-mortem examination was made, but since the 
analysis which has been made by Dr Willcox l think the preservation 
was due to the piesencc of arsenic in the body." 

Under cross-examination by Mr Dunstan, Spilsbury repeated 
what he had said about the absence of evidence of disease except 
in the stomach and intestines. The small intestine showed red- 
dening, and Mr Dunstan asked: 

‘Apart from that reddening, there was no sign of any disease 
at all?’ 

‘None at all/ Spilsbury agreed. 

‘And death might have been due to syncope or heart failuie?’ 

‘Certainly, apart from the reddening, so far as I could see.' 

This reddening, he agreed further, and the absence of disease 
in other organs, would be equally consistent with death from 
epidemic diarrhoea. But he added: ‘With the one exception of 
the condition of the preservation of the body.’ 

Mr Dunstan here introduced the arsenic-eating Styrian 
peasants, who crop up in almost every case of arsenical poison- 
ing, and whose bodies after death are well preserved. With the 
assistance of the judge, he then went into the question of a skin 
rash and watery affection of the eyes. Spilsbury said that a rash 
\vould not necessarily result from less than a fortnight's ad- 
ministration of arsenic. Miss Barrow was ill for under a fort- 
night. He did not think the eyes would be affected at all in such 
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a case. These symptoms, again, are those of chronic poisoning; 
not of ‘fairly large doses’, in Mr Dunstan’s words. At the police- 
court proceedings Willcox had defined ‘a moderately large fatal 
dose’ as one of five grains and upward, and Mr Duncan went on: 

‘At what time would a dose of that class prove fatal?’ 

‘It would not be likely to prove fatal - a single dose, of course - 
in less than three days, probably, and it might be longer.’ 

When the Attorney-General, as tall and as good-looking in his 
dark way as the witness who was standing in the box, rose to 
re-examine, Spilsbury repeated that he would distinguish a 
chronic case by a running from the eyes, and by a rash on the 
skin, which would tend to disappear after death. On internal 
examination of the body he had not found fatty degeneration 
of the liver or the heart walls, which might have been present; 
but the preservation of the body was more consistent with acute 
arsenical poisoning than with epidemic diarrhoea. In the case of 
a patient who had died two months before examination, in that 
period of heat, from the latter complaint, he would have expected 
to find advanced putrefaction. Arsenic, he told the judge, acted 
as a preservative of any part of the body to which it gained access. 

The amount of arsenic found in the bod^ was discussed. It 
certainly indicated, Spilsbury said, that more than thiee-quarters 
of a grain had been taken. Having agreed that he had great 
experience of post-mortem examinations, including cases of acute 
arsenical poisoning, and that he was familiar with the works on 
the subject, he was further cross-examined by Marshall Hall. 

The line to be taken by the defence was already apparent. It 
was that Miss Barrow had suffered from chronic, not acute, 
arsenical poisoning. Marshall Hall used the phrase ‘chronic 
arsenical taking’, as by the useful Styrian peasants, and by more 
sophisticated persons (like Mrs Maybrick) for their complexion. 
In other words, Miss Barrow had somehow been absorbing the 
poison over a long period of time, but it did not cause her death. 
Her own doctor had denied ever prescribing for her a medicine 
in which there was arsenic, but Hall instanced drugs obtainable 
of ihy chemist containing up to one-twentieth of a grain. He 
went on to ask Spilsbury: 

‘The taking of what are known as medicinal doses for a long 
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period of time would not necessarily develop symptoms of 
arsenical poisoning?' 

‘Yes, that is so,’ was the reply. 

Finally, Marshall Hall put forward as ‘a scientific fact* a 
theory of which Spilsbury said he had never heard - that poison 
in a body at the time of burial, and particularly arsenic, tends to 
gravitate to the organs on the left side. 

A few more questions, and a brief re-examination by Rufus 
Isaacs, ended Spilsbury’s evidence. He had been in the witness- 
box a little over three hours. 

Willcox went into the box, and remained there for the rest of 
that day. What was to become a duel with Marshall Hall of 
absorbing interest, not only to the medico-legal fraternity, but 
to every one in court, began quietly with the Attorney-General’s 
examination. After commenting on the state of preservation of 
the body when exhumed Willcox went on to give the result of his 
analyses of certain organs, fluid muscle, hair, and nails. In the 
liver and intestines he found 63 of a grain of arsenic. Since 
arsenic spreads rapidly thiough the body, this indicated a much 
larger dose. By the Marsh Berzelius test Willcox estimated that 
in the whole body, at the time of exhumation, there were 2-01 
grains. Two grains can be a fatal dose. But arsenic is expelled 
from the system almost as rapidly as it spreads, and such a 
residue, Willcox said, implied that at least five giains had been 
administered to Miss Barrow shortly before her death. Rufus 
Isaacs’ last question at this stage was : 

‘Now, taking the result of your various analyses, tests, and 
examinations, what do you say was the cause of Miss Barrow^s 
death?’ 

‘Acute arsenical poisoning.’ 

Though Marshall Hall might have doubted his client’s inno- 
cence, he threw into this case, as he always did, all his energy and 
forensic skill. His cross-examination was masterly: towards the 
end of the day he drove Willcox into admitting an oversight, and 
immediately afterwards, in Willcox’s own words, again very 
nearly tied him up. The Marsh test, of which everybody has now 
heard, had never before this date been employed in a court of 
law for quantitative purposes, but only to establish the presence 
c 
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of arsenic. It had been thought impossible to weigh, in eyery 
part of the body, a substance so minutely distributed. Willcox, 
to arrive at his figure of 2 01 grains, used the test quantitatively. 
The experiment is carried out by extracting arsenic in the form 
of a gas, which is then deposited on a tube called a ‘mirror’. 
To quote Willcox himself : ‘A series of standard mirrors prepared 
from known amounts of arsenic enable the test to be used 
quantitatively, since the arsenical mirror from a solution con- 
taining an unknown amount of arsenic may be matched against 
one of the standard minors.’ He admitted that as the specimens 
were microscopical, and the calculations involved extremely 
delicate, an initial error in the test might be multiplied hundreds 
or thousands of times. This was the point towards which Marshall 
Hall had been working. Processes of decay had reduced the 
weight of Miss Barrow’s body from ten stone to four, the reduc- 
tion being chiefly brought about by the evaporation of water. 
There is a great deal of water in the bones and muscles - 50 per 
cent and 77 per cent respectively - and these accordingly lose 
weight far more rapidly after death than other parts of a corpse. 
Yet two months after Miss Barrow’s burial Willcox estimated 
the muscles alone at two-fifths of the weight of the whole body. 

‘I am sure,’ said Marshall Hall at this point, ‘it waaran oversight; 
I mean - I may be wrong - but in making this calculation you 
have made no' allowance whatever for the loss of water?’ 

Willcox agreed that he had not. It was a good point; and, 
having driven it home, no doubt with some of his expressive 
glances at the jury, Marshall Hall at once went on to make what 
seemed an even more effective one. He asked Willcox if he was 
still convinced that this was a case of acute arsenical poisoning, 
and again Willcox replied that he had no doubt about it. Hall’s 
next question was about the hair, in which arsenic had been 
found, even m the distal end, farthest away from the roots. A 
few years before a Royal Commission had inquired into the 
causes of arsenical poisoning due to beer-drinking; Marshall 
Hall now quoted the Commission’s report, which stated that 
arsenic did not reach the proximal hair (nearest the scalp) until 
after some weeks, and that for it to reach the distal end would 
take months, and perhaps years. Hair grows at a rate of five or 
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six inches a year, Miss Barrow’s was twelve inches long; and it 
would appear that a simple calculation must show roughly 
when the arsenic found in it was first administered. Hall ham- 
mered away at this point, and got Willcox to admit that the 
poison discovered in the distal end, though only three-thousandths 
of a millimetre, might mean that it had been taken more than a 
year before. 

Hall was still at it, speaking of metabolic changes m the hair 
and quoting Dixon Mann, when the tiue answer to the problem 
occurred to the analyst The hair, while in the coffin, had become 
soaked in the bloodstained fluid from the body Analysis of hair 
removed by the undertaker at the time of burial showed a much 
lower arsenic content Marshall Hall professed to be scornful of 
such second thoughts, but Willcox took the first opportunity of 
proving their Couccirts, Hail from a patient at St Mary’s was 
soaked in fluid from Miss Barrow s coffin. Analysed by Dr 
Webster, it was found to be impregnated with arsenic 

Three days latci Willcox was iccalled to give the result of this 
analysis Befoie the main pai t of his testimony ended, early in the 
morning of the fifth day, he leitcrated, to the Attorney-General 
and to the judge, his opinion as to the cause of Miss Barrow's 
death It was in no way altered because of aisemc found in the 
hair 

‘Thcie cannot be the slightest doubt,' v\vie his woids, ‘as to 
this being a case of acute aisenical poisoning ’ 

Spilsbuiy must have listened with the keenest interest, and per- 
haps with profit, to these vital exchanges between Willcox and 
Marshall Hall If ever he needed a lesson in the importance ot 
taking nothing for gi anted he was given one now, as he watched 
a layman - though, indeed, a very brilliant one, and the son of a 
doctor - twice nearly trip up his friend and colleague 

Though, of course, the medical evidence was discussed at 
length in counsels’ speeches, and by the judge in summing up, the 
second half of this long trial was dominated by the human 
element. After Marshall Hall had vainly submitted that there 
was no case against Seddon, and Mr Rentoul had made a similar 
fruitless plea on behalf of Mrs Seddon, Seddon himself left the 
dock for the witness-box. He was there for the greater part of 
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three days - one of the longest of such ordeals ever faced by the 
accused in a murder trial. His wife followed him; but in spite of 
her very questionable actions, and her inadequate explanations 
of them, there was always an air of unreality about the proceed- 
ings against her. Two of her replies to the Attorney-General have 
the ring of truth, and no doubt influenced a jury already predis- 
posed in her favour. Her husband, she said, speaking of business 
matters, never took any notice when she said anything to him; 
he always had other things to think of. And, again, of the £5 
notes she had changed: ‘1 never mentioned it to my husband; I 
didn’t tell my husband everything I did. ... He never told me 
everything he did.’ 

Why the jury, and other persons concerned, should have been 
so predisposed does not appear from the evidence. This, on the 
contrary, Sir Travers Humphreys observes, ‘pointed to Mrs 
Seddon as the actual administrator’. But he goes on to add that 
‘no Jury would convict her if they could find a way out, and our 
evidence left out, necessarily, the comparison of the two indi- 
viduals which could only be made by a Jury which had seen and 
heard them both’. Juries must have been more squeamish then 
than in Edith Thompson's day. The comparison, at any rate, 
was made; Mrs Seddon was acquitted because she was regarded 
as ‘a weak and probably ill-treated creature' Tand Seddon con- 
demned himself out of his own mouth. No account of this re- 
markable case is complete which does not indicate how he did so. 


5 

There was no motive for me to commit such a crime, 1 would have to 
be a greedy inhuman monster, or be suffering from a degenerate or 
deranged mind, as I was in a good financial circumstances, 21 years in 
one employ, a good position, a good home with every comfort, a wife, 
5 children & aged Father (73) depending on me, my income just on £15 
per week to pay the deceased the small annuity of £2. 8. 0. weekly and 
out of this my daughter received Is. weekly and on death of the deceased 
I [had] to keep & clothe the boy which is equal to 1 3s. weekly. So I 
shoulchonly gain 28 s. weekly by the death of the deceased. Surely an 
insufficient motive for one in my circumstances in life. 
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It was indeed. This ill-written document was composed at a 
time when slipshod construction was excusable, but it shows the 
ruling passion for pounds, shillings, and pence prevailing to the 
very end, and it poses, in the convicted murderer’s own words, 
the real problem of the Seddon case. It is a case almost in a class 
by itself - one of those rare murders committed for unneeded 
gain. It is a mystery of the human mind. Frederick Seddon’s was 
certainly degenerate, but it was very far from being deranged. 
‘He was,’ said Marshall Hall, ‘the ablest man I ever defended on 
the capital charge.’ Seddon was, in fact, just what he denied 
being -greedy and inhuman. His extraordinary insensitiveness, 
which was so damaging to him in the witness-box, is revealed in 
another letter, written to his wife on the eve of his execution. 
‘I am still cheerful,’ he says, and so he appears to have been. He 
could even make jokes, and he included what he called a chapter 
of incidents to pi eve that the number thirteen is unlucky. 
‘Strange but true,’ he adds tritely. Cold, callous, and calculating 
to the last, this was the man who ga\e a pauper's burial to the 
woman whose murder brought him several thousand pounds, 
who took a commission of 12s. 6 d. from the undertaker, and who 
carried cynical hypocrisy so far that he caused the following 
doggerel to be printed on the memorial cards: 

A dear one is missing and with us no more. 

That voice so much loved we hear not again. 

Yet we think of you now the same as of yore. 

And know you arc fiee from trouble and pain. 

‘What a terrible charge - wilful muider!’ he cried when he was 
arrested, adding, almost incredibly, ‘It is the first of our family 
that has ever been charged with such a crime.' When he was under 
cross-examination by Rufus Isaacs, and was being questioned 
about his rebate from the undertaker, he replied, ‘Jf an agent for 
a Singer’s sewing-machine buys one himself he gets a com- 
mission. ... I was under commission if I introduced him 
business.’ Twice -the second time with apparent indignation - 
he denied counting the dead woman’s hoard of sovereigns in the 
presence of two of his agents; and both times he marred the 
•effect by adding, with the air of being clever, ‘I would have had 
all day to count the money.’ 
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Cleverness was his undoing. So strong in him was the conceit 
characteristic of murderers that he was positively anxious to .pit 
his wits against those of Rufus Isaacs, an ordeal from which the 
most self-sufficient might have shrunk. He insisted on going into 
the witness-box, and there, for long hours, so far as verbal ex- 
changes were concerned, he held his own with one of the most 
brilliant legal minds of the day. But the result, to quote Travers 
Humphreys once more, ‘was to turn what was always a strongish 
case into a conclusive one*. Seddon was too clever and cool, and 
showed too plainly that braggart hardness and lack of decent 
feeling which dismayed his advisers. 

Granting all this, the human problem remains. Murderers for 
gain, one and all, except Seddon, have been in need of the money 
to obtain which they killed. Some, like Crippen, have been 
influenced by subsidiary motives. Seddon was in no need, and 
had no motive but financial gain. Though avaricious and un- 
popular, by his diligence and honesty he had worked his way up 
to a good position. His income, from all sources, was nearly 
£400 a year, he was only forty, and he could look forward to 
further promotion and a comfortable old age. He had a wife and 
children for whom he seems to have felt as much affection as his 
love of money left over, and he was completely master in his 
own home. Alt this he threw away, and his life with it, because 
he could not withstand the temptation to add to his already 
adequate means. The lasting fascination of this case, to the lay 
public, lies in the puzzle of such a mind as his. 

And not only to the lay public: the lawyers concerned felt the 
fascination, and among others Spilsbury must have felt it too. 
It is a specious and dishonest way of treating a biography to 
assume that the subject of it was interested in this or that when 
there is no direct evidence that he was; but he said after the trial 
that it was Seddon’s conduct in court which prompted him to 
make a study of murderers and their vanity. He was convinced 
that the famous masonic signal to the judge, and the accused’s 
final remarks, were of a piece with his constant turning towards 
the windows so that Press photographers could photograph him 
to*the best advantage -symptoms of overweening conceit. It 
was Spilsbury’s first encounter with a type with which he was to 
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become only too familiar - the cunning killer who treats murder 
as a business. It must have strengthened his interest m the human 
dement, for there are indications that he was among those who 
considered that Seddon convicted himself - or, at any rate, what 
comes to the same thing, that the Crown's case was weak. In 
his copy of The Trial of the Seddons , in the well-known senes 
which he used to refresh his memory of past cases, he has marked 
two passages in Marshall Hall’s opening speech for the defence. 
The first is where Hall said, ‘The whole of the evidence in this 
case is totally different from the evidence in any other case of 
which we have any record It is entirely constructive evidence, 
it is entirely argumentative evidence ’ Farther on bpilsbury has 
pencilled heavily the following lines 

If the Crown, with all thur resouiccs wuh the whole of Scotland 
Yard and the detective force at their command with unlimited money 
to spend, with t\c fuv <.t of making any mquiiy they choose - if that 
is the best evidence of the purchase of fly papers that there is against 
these people, it shows how very weak their case must be because if 
that is the link in the chain - and no chain is stronger than its weakest 
link - how weak that link is I should be sorry to have to rest, if I were 
prosecuting a person upon my indictment, upon a chain of which that 
link formed a small component 

Whatever was weak m the Crown’s case, it was not the medical 
evidence Seddon having been convicted, and his wife acquitted* 
he appealed against his sentence In delivering the judgement of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal Mr Justice Darling swept aside 
in a few words Marshall Hall s first point for the appellant - that 
the pathologists were wrong, and that there was not sufficient 
evidence that Miss Barrow died of acute arsenical poisoning ‘In 
the opinion of the Court,’ said Darling, ‘there was ample, and, 
in fact, conclusive, evidence that she did die fiom that cause.* 
The appeal was dismissed, and Seddon was hanged, showing to 
the end his own virtue of stoicism and his preoccupation with 
money. He would talk only about the sale of his property, 
‘That’s finished it,’ he said, when he heard of the poor prices 
fetched at auction 

. A last strange light was thrown upon the strange characters 
of this human, or inhuman, drama by the subsequent actions of 
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Mrs Seddon. Within a few days of her husband's execution she 
mamed again. Then she sold to a newspaper a ‘confession’ that 
she had seen Seddon poison Miss Barrow, and had kept silence 
because he threatened her with hts revolver. Another journal soon 
induced her to repudiate this fiction 


Chapter 3 The Bridls in the Baths 
1 

Within less than five years of his marriage Spilsbury’s work had 
so gteatly increased, and was often prolonged to so late an hour, 
that a home m London became a necessity The Harrow house 
moreover, was too small towards the end of 1912 his wife was 
expecting the bnth of a second child, and he was feeling the need 
of more room himself He wanted to have his own laboratory 
During that year, accord mgl) the family moved to a large, semi- 
detached house m St John s Wood - No 31 Mailborough Hill 
which runs parallel to Finchley Road between Lord’s and Swiss 
Cottage In a back room on the top flooi Spilsbury began to 
equip the laboratory that was to become so^well-known to all, 
whether doctors, lawyers, or policemen, concerned with medical 
jurisprudence Here were held innumerable conferences, and 
from here, long after the rest of the household was asleep, he 
would go down to his study on the ground floor to write up his 
notes. 

From this growing array of black notebooks Spilsbury had 
already begun to file a selection of cases the details of which he 
thought worth preserving. These case-cards eventually reached 
a total of six thousand The great majority are of purely medical 
interest, but those which have an appeal for the general reader 
are not always concerned with crime 

The abnormal and bizarre cropped up, for instance, m October 
1912, when Eric Hugh Trevanion, a well-to-do young man of 
twenty-eight, died of veronal poisoning at Hove. A friend who 
shared his flat applied for permission to have the body cremated. 
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Trevanion’s queer habits were no doubt known to the Sussex 
police; the request was refused, and the body was interred in 
the family vault at Norwood. Inquiries went on, and early that 
October Chief Inspector Ward was at the Home Office, applying 
for an exhumation. Two days later Spilsbury and Willcox were 
at the Norwood cemetery. Inside a double coffin and a leaden 
shell, hermetically sealed, the body lay covered with cotton- 
wool and a sprinkling of flowers. It was clothed in a silk night- 
gown, to the front of which was pinned a curious umbrella- 
shaped brooch of gun-metal. There were two bangles on the 
right wrist, and under that hand three women’s handkerchiefs , 
there was an incision on the wrist over the radial artery. Spils- 
bury ’s post-mortem, and Willcox's analysis, confirmed the original 
diagnosis of death from an overdose of veronal -at least 150 
grains, in Willcox’s opinion, 50 grains being a fatal dose - but 
there was nothir" to show how it had been administered. The 
family had an unfortunate history. A grandfather, a naw), 
made a huge fortune in Australia during the gold rush, and his 
descendants inherited more money than sense. Spilsbury’s card 
does not indicate his view of the case, but there is little doubt 
that the perverted young man committed suicide. Willcox’s notes 
on the case add a serio-comic touch. At a second inquest in the 
new year, which failed to clear up the matter, the coroner 
criticized Trevanion’s doctor for neglect. To some remark by 
Willcox, the doctor retorted, ‘I thank you. I was there, and you 
were not.’ Willcox’s last note, written a week later, reads: “Dr X 
objectionable. Postcard. Sent same to Sir C. Mathews.’ Sir 
Charles Mathews was then Director of Public Prosecutions. 
What was on the postcard, and what action Sir Charles took, if 
any, is not recorded. 

A month after the Trevanion exhumation Spilsbury was ex- 
amining at the Marylebone mortuary a victim of what was then a 
novel cure for rheumatism, electrical treatment in a bath. A guide 
lamp broke, and the patient was all too thoroughly shocked. It 
was Spilsbury’s first experience of death in a bath; three years 
later he was to investigate a <vhole series, including the most 
sensational trio of all. The year 1912 ended with a case of shoot- 
ing in Holborn, where a man named Trix was found dead with 
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two bullet-wounds in his chest and one in his back. All bad been 
find from a distance. The murderer was never found. 


The Spilsburys’ second child, Alan, was born m the third week 
of March 1913. The previous six weeks had been terribly worry- 
ing for both parents. Early in February Mrs Spilsbury had to 
undergo a sudden operation for appendicitis. A specialist from 
St Mary’s hurried to Marlborough Hill; the operation was 
successful, Mrs Spilsbury making a complete recovery, but as a 
result of her illness the child was delicate from birth, and was to 
die relatively young. The fact that on the day of the operation 
her husband was performing a post-mortem in a case of death 
during a similar one cannot have conduced to his peace of mind 
A ruptured muscle had, in fact, been mistaken for acute appen- 
dicitis, and the patient died under the anaesthetic of a diseased 
heart. 

The year 1913 had opened m what was becoming a normal 
atmosphere of trouble. An event of immediate interest to Spils- 
bury, who had not changed his early views on State medical 
services, was the new Health Insurance Act. It had come into 
force the previous July, but title to medical Tienefits, and the 
accompanying business of stamp-licking, began with the new 
year. A large part of the medical profession had been hostile to 
the Act, but the resistance of general practitioners, to whom 
certain concessions were made, had weakened in the previous 
six months. Spilsbury, scarcely affected by the scheme, was 
opposed to it on principle as the first step towards more thorough 
State control; since it had come, however, the duty of the pro- 
fession, as he saw it, was to make the new machinery work. 
March saw the end of his year of office as president of St Mary’s 
Medical Society, and in his final presidential address he dealt 
with the question of medical education, which in his opinion 
would need reform to meet fresh demands. 

On the day of his address to the hospital medical society one 
of his? tare private cases had taken him and Willbox to Iver, in 
Buckinghamshire, where, a year before, Lieutenant-Colonel 1 
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Charles Meeking had been buried at the age of seventy-two. It 
was an interesting case, arising out of the scarcely concealed 
suspicions of members of the Colonel’s family that he had not 
died of natural causes. 

The fact that a great deal of money was involved may con- 
ceivably have sharpened these suspicions. The Colonel had in- 
herited more than a million pounds from his father, the founder 
of the drapery business which afterwards became Thomas Wallis 
and Co.; he had been High Sheriff of Buckinghamshire, and in 
addition to a mansion at Iver he had his London home in 
Belgrave Square. He had married a French lady considerably 
younger than himself. In view of his age there must have seemed 
to be strong reasons for granting the application to have his body 
exhumed. The form which rumours took, if not to whom they 
pointed, is indicated by Willcox’s report that he made special 
tests for an„*iiic <«ud other irritant poisons. 

His finding, which Spilsbury's post-mortem confirmed, was 
that death was due to acute dilation of the heart, brought on by 
natural causes, probably intestinal colic. One of the executors, 
still unsatisfied, argued that Colonel Meeking had never suffered 
from heart trouble. Willcox replied that the condition would 
have developed only a few hours before death. The executor had 
later to deny statements attributed to him, and there was a 
further sequel in May, when the family solicitors, Lewis and 
Lewis, published in the Daily Telegraph a letter quoting in full 
the report signed by Willcox and Spilsbury, and pointing out 
that Mrs Meeking, the widow, had readily consented to the 
exhumation. All concerned in raising this unhappy and un- 
necessary scandal must have wished by then that they had let 
the Colonel lie. 

It is pleasant to record that for the post-mortem, less difficult 
than many he performed for a few guineas in coroners’ courts, 
Spilsbury’s fee was £125 - the highest he was ever paid. 

He was still worried about the health of his wife and baby. 
It was his busiest time that year; he preserved more of his case- 
cards for April than for any other month, and two of them show 
him helping to prepare charges of murder. 
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Towards the end of 1913 there had been a fatal affray in Totten- 
ham Court Road. A demented Armenian named Titus shot and 
killed the manageress of the Horseshoe Hotel and wounded a 
barmaid. He fired again as people in the street cut off his escape, 
and one of these, John Starchfield, who had a newspaper pitch 
close by, was shot in the abdomen. Titus went to Broadmoor; 
Starchiield was indemnified by a grant of £50 and a weekly 
allowance of £1 from the Carnegie Fund. 

On 9 January 1914, Spilsbury was called to Shoreditch, where 
Starchfield’s son Willie, aged five, had been found strangled 
under the scat of a railway carriage. In addition to marks of a 
ligature round the neck, the dead child’s head was bruised. There 
was nothing to show how the body came to be in the train, which 
was on its way from Chalk Farm to Broad Street. The boy lived 
in the former neighbourhood with his mother, who was separated 
from her husband. The latter, however, bore an excellent reputa- 
tion, and as he had become something of a hero since the affair 
in Tottenham Court Road, there was talk of raising a fund on 
his behalf. His admirers were considerably dashed when a 
coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of wilful mqjder against him, 
and he was arrested on the coroner’s warrant. The officer in 
charge of the case described the conduct of the inquest as loose 
and irregular, and his own task as a thankless one, for the 
evidence against Starchfield was very weak. At the trial which 
followed Mr Justice Atkin took an even stronger view. Calling 
the inquiry ‘an entire mockery and abuse’, he stopped the case 
and directed the jury to return a verdict of ‘Not guilty’. The 
mystery of Willie Starchfield’s death was never cleared up. John 
Starchfield died two years afterwards from the effects of his 
bullet-wound. 

There had recently been much criticism, both among pro- 
fessional bodies and in the Press, of that very ancient institution 
the coroner’s court. In other notorious cases coroners had pre- 
sumed upon the wide latitude allowed them, and few in country 
districts were both lawyers and medical men, as was by then 
customary in the London area. No^ one, except coroners them- 
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selves, knew more about the workings of this system than Spils- 
bury, and it can scarcely have been by chance that an article 
attributed to him appeared in the St Mary's Hospital Gazette 
while the Starchfield case was still in the public mind The 
writer’s arguments, which will be quoted in a later chapter, 
strongly defended the general usefulness of coroners’ courts 
Spilsbury was also expressing his views in public at this time 
on a medical subject m which he was profoundly interested all 
his life Invited to take the chair at a laboratory meeting of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, held at St Mary’s, he spoke about 
tumouis of the brain He emphasized the urgent need of classify- 
ing tumours, and mentioned the effects of blows direct or contre - 
coup , as original factors in cases of cerebral growths Later m life 
he developed his theones about the results of blows on the head, 
and his general inteiest in the brain was to lead him to make a 
special study *>f n -* (t ci he began to do post mortem work on 
executed cnminals he sometimes took portions of the brain for 
microscopic examination 

His ruling passion was amusingl) illustrated in the late summer 
of that year, memorable now as the last summer of a passing 
age He went with Mrs Spilsbur\ and the children to Bude, where 
he boated and fished, and indulged in liuld antiquarian researches 
with the aid of R S llawkei s Footprints of Fonnei Men in Far 
Cornwall On the fly-leaf, under the heading ‘Medico-legal 
Notes’, are such references as these 

P 60 Retention of articles in the hands of shipwrecked men 
P 72 Floating of corpses of the drowned 
P 74 Tattooing of seamen 
P84 Li\cbuual 

P 79 Black John ^Rachitic dwarf 

A section m the appendix to the book deals with the other end 
of the human scale, the famous Cornish giant of the Civil War 
penod, Anthony Payne Huge bones, believed to be Payne’s, had 
been found m 1887 in a tomb m Stratton churchyard A thigh- 
bone measuied 2 feet 9 inches ‘This, wrote Spilsbury m a 
marginal note, ‘would give as stature of the body to which the 
bones belonged approximately ten feet ’ 

These diversions coincided with the visit of the Archduke 
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Franz Ferdinand to Sarajevo, and within a month the country 
was at war. 


4 

That August Spilsbury was thirty-seven. His reputation was 
made; he stood, with Wilicox, at the head of his profession, and 
he was nearing the unique position he was to hold for the last 
third of his life. He was finding his medico-legal work ever more 
absorbing and exacting, and besides cherishing ambitions natural 
in any man of outstanding ability, he had by now a well-justified 
sense of his value in his own sphere. It was characteristic, how- 
ever, that he at once offered his services to the War Office, in 
any capacity. To do so would seem to him a matter of course. 
When the offer was declined, on the ground that he was more 
useful wheredie was, it is said that he was greatly annoyed, which 
would also be in character. He may have felt some slight envy 
of his friend Wilicox, who contrived to overcome similar official 
objections. While Wilicox was taking a prominent part in the 
reorganization of the Indian Medical Service in Mesopotamia, 
Spilsbury remained at home, doing three men’s work. 

Three cards in October 1915 record fatal casualties from the 
first Zeppelin raid on London. This marked a change in Spils- 
bury’s mpde of life; his family was now dispatched to Malvern, 
and the house in Marlborough Hill saw him only when he slept 
there and ate scratch meals in the intervals of working in his now 
well-equipped laboratory on the top floor on specimens brought 
from mortuaries or from the post-mortem room at St Mary’s. 


5 

The work of a Home Office Pathologist may take him anywhere 
in England and Wales, though never officially to Scotland, which 
has its own judiciary and system of law, and where there are no 
coroners. Spilsbury’s two professional visits to that country were 
mad$ as witness for the defence. Accustomed as he was to setting 
off bn a journey at a few hours’ notice, the one journey was 
usually enough. Once, however, m a case unique even in his 
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unexampled experience, and in its way unique in the history of 
capital crime in these islands, he covered enough ground for 
three. In just over a fortnight m February 1915 he went first to 
the Finchley mortuary, then took tram for Blackpool, and finally 
travelled to Heme Bay, to conduct at each place a post-mortem 
on one of the victims of George Joseph Smith 

A month earlier Mr Charles Burnham, a fruit-grower living 
at Aston Clinton, in Buckinghamshire, had read a newspaper 
account of the drowning of a woman in her bath at Highgate. 
His thoughts went back to the similar death of his daughter at 
Blackpool almost exactly two years before Alice Burnham had 
then recently married a man named Smith Her father, on the 
only occasion when he met Smith, took a strong dislike to him, 
a dislike accentuated by his son-in-law’s behaviour over a matter 
of money, and by an extiemely vulgar reply (on a postcard) to an 
inquiry about 1 i antecedents Five weeks after the marriage a 
telegram from Smith announced that Alice had died at Blackpool. 
Her mother and brother at once left home for the north, to find 
on arnval that a coroner’s jury had already brought m a verdict 
of accidental death Almost at that moment Mr Burnham was 
receiving a letter from Smith stating that the inquest would not 
be held until the following week Though these and other cir- 
cumstances aroused deep misgivings Mr Burnham took no 
further steps at the time 

Now, two years altcrwards, he was reading the story of an- 
other death in a bath It duplicated in several respects the case 
of his daughter Suspicions were revived, and through his solicitor 
Mr Burnham conveyed them to the Aylesbury police 

Within a day or two a Mr Ciossley having also lead an account 
of the drowning at Highgate, was writing to the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department at New Scotland Yard When Alice 
Burnham died at Blackpool, C rossley had been living m the 
house 

One of the most widespiead police imestigations ever under- 
taken now began Inquiries were to be made m over forty towns, 
and statements taken from more than 150 persons, 112 of whom 
appeared as witnesses at the subsequent trial Before this patient 
spade-work was far advanced the police were turning their 
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attention to a third and earlier case of drowning in a bath, again 
of a newly married woman, and this time at Herne Bay. Its 
circumstances were very similar to those now made familiar by 
the deaths at Blackpool and Highgate, the most important com- 
mon factor being the ‘husband’. For everything went to show 
that in all three cases he was one and the same man, though only 
to Alice Burnham and her family did he give his right name. 

For nearly a month after the inquiries were begun Smith re- 
mained at liberty, but under constant watch, of which apparently 
he was quite unaware. The time came when it was necessary to 
have him available for identification. The evidence against him 
did not yet justify a charge of murder, and when he was arrested, 
on 4 February, it was for causing a false entry to be made at his 
bigamous marriage to his third victim at Bath. That night he was 
identified by Mr Burnham and others. He was remanded at Bow 
Street, and after nearly two months’ detention was further 
charged with the wilful murder of Beatrice Munday, Alice 
Burnham, and Margaret Lofty. 

On the day of Smith’s arrest Spilsbury was at the Finchley 
Cemetery, supervising the exhumation of Miss Lofty’s body. Six 
days afterwards he was at Blackpool, at the grave of Alice 
Burnham. A week later again, on the 18th of that month, his 
cousin Garfield Williams called late in the evdTTing to sec him at 
Marlborough Hill. The two men sat talking until one in the 
morning, when Spilsbury remarked that he would be leaving in 
a few hours for Herne Bay in connexion with what was already 
known as ‘The Brides in the Baths’ case. He asked Williams to 
say nothing about this, as reporters were haunting Marlborough 
Hill. The repoiters had other sources of information, for that 
morning’s papers had the news that Spilsbury was on his way to 
attend the disinterment of Beatrice Mundy, the earliest of Smith’s 
known victims. 

During the next few weeks, while the murderer remained on 
remand on the minor charge, long hours in the laboratory at 
St Mary’s, and perhaps in the smaller one in Spilsbury’s home, 
went to build up the case which, by 23 March, was so far com- 
pleted that Smith could be charged with his three most abomin- 
able crimes. 
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It is difficult, in retrospect, to realize that only two years separate 
the murder of Belle Elmore in Camden Town, and only one 
year that of Miss Barrow in Islington, from the drowning of 
Beatrice Mundy at Herne Bay. The crimes of Cnppen and 
Seddon have the charm, if it may be put that way, of a period 
piece; they belong to a vanished world; with George Joseph 
Smith, whose last victim perished during the upheaval of a 
tremendous war, vve are definite!) in modern times. 

A more repellent criminal than Smith has never stood in the 
dock; and here lies the real interest and ni)stcry of his career. 
How did this vulgar and all but illiterate ruffian contrive to 
induce a whole series of women, some of whom by nature and 
upbringing should have shrunk trom him at sight, to give them- 
selves to him hi >nd soul, and often within a few days' 7 It has 
been suggested that Ins own claim to military service, if true, 
might account for the clean and passable exterior of his later 
years. But this had by then become part of his stock-in-trade, 
and was perhaps mere!) the outcome of experience. He had 
found that it paid him, in ever) sense, to wear a top-hat and frock 
coat, even on the esplanade at Weston-super-Mare And the 
cleanliness seems to have been superficial. Miss Pegler could 
recall his having onlv one bath in all their \ears of intermittent 
association. He had other uses for baths. 

Like Dougal of the Moat \ arm, he had some quality which 
instant!) appealed to women of a certain tvpe, and he had the 
gift of recognizing that tvpe at sight When all allowance has 
been made for feminine repressions and inhibitions it still seems 
probable that he possessed some hvpnotic power. Spilsbury did 
not believe this, but both Marshall Hall and Montague Shear- 
man, who were briefed for the defence at the trial, spoke of the 
extraordinai v effect of his c\cs. ‘He had a horrible wav of 
looking at me,’ Shearman said; and Marshall Hall was convinced 
of Smith’s hypnotic power, and argued seriously that he em- 
ployed it to induce his victims to diown themselves, though 
scientific opinion is against such a theory. 

The story of Smith's earl) life can be told briefly. He was 
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bom in 1872, at Bethnal Green or Bow, the son of an insurance 
agent. Precocious criminal tendencies sent him at the tender age 
of nine to what was called a reformatory, the sort of place where 
the birch and cane were freely used. Today a children's court* 
would deal differently with such a case, though whether the 
methods of 1881 helped to shape the future of young George 
Smith is highly questionable. Murderers of his type are surely 
bom, not made. Further misdemeanours, culminating in one 
which earned him a six months' sentence, brought him to his 
nineteenth year, when, by his own account, he enlisted in the 
Northamptonshire Regiment. He is next heard of in 1896, 
serving another sentence of twelve months hard labour under the 
name of George Baker. He had already begun his most lucrative 
and congenial business - the exploitation of women for profit. 

His technique, wath artistic variations, was always the same, 
until he elaborated it too far. Having picked out, with his almost 
unerring skill, some simple and impressionable girl, usually (but 
by no means always) of the servant class, he would ascertain the 
amount of her savings and induce her to hand them over to him. 
Sometimes he had to go to the expense of a marriage licence. 
Then would come a walk in a public park, or at some place of 
entertainment or instruction, such as the White C lty or the 
National Gallery. Smith would make an e&use to leave his 
victim, hurry to her rooms to collect her belongings, and then 
vanish. It* will never be known how many women he deluded 
and fleeced in this way: it is reasonable to suppose that those 
who were later traced by the police were in the minority, for 
almost entirely by these means he made a livelihood for some 
fifteen years. 

From restlessness, or with the idea of concealing his traces, 
Smith was always on his travels. He turns up at Brighton, 
Southampton, Margate, Southend, Bournemouth, Bristol, and 
other places. His predilection for seaside resorts is significant; 
in such towns, instinct or experience taught him, he would most 
readily meet lonely women no longer young, but still craving for 
what they thought of as romance. It was during his first known 
stay ki Bristol, where he opened a junk-shop, that Miss Edith 
Begler went to him as housekeeper. Edith Pegler was the excep- 
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tion to Smith’s rule of life; apparently she had nothing to offer 
him but her attractions and a remarkably faithful heart; neverthe- 
less he went through the familiar form of marriage with her, 
giving his correct name, and for the next seven years she was to 
remain his constant and long-suffering friend. He was more often 
away from her than with her, sometimes leaving her without 
money. When he wrote to her it was from an accommodation 
address. But at least he did write to her, and return to her, and 
at these reunions he would give her clothing which he said he had 
bought second-hand, but which he had, in fact, acquired by 
methods already referred to. It would seem that even this in- 
human man felt the need of a homely base and a welcome in the 
intervals of his travels and labours. 

He had been on one of these journeys, a three weeks’ absence, 
just before Christmas 1914. The period covered the death of 
Miss Lofty at High^atc A day or two after Christmas Miss 
Pegler was about to have a bath, and Smith, who so seldom had 
one, made a curious remark which e\ents soon to follow gave her 
cause to remember. T should not have much to do with those 
things. Women have been known to die in baths through having 
fainting-fits or weak hcai ts.’ Within a month, w'hen he was away 
again on one of his mWcnous jaunts. Miss Pegler heard of his 
arrest. 

It was two and a half vcais since he had first piovcd that one 
of ‘those things' could be ver\ dangerous to women. He was 
then fort), and hitherto had dealt only in petty knavery. When 
and why did ‘this cheap uccajnucur de femmes', to quote Mr Eric 
Watson, develop his system to the pitch of muider? The answer 
to ‘why', no doubt, is Miss Mundy’s money. She was far better 
off than the general i un of his victims, and he could not touch her 
capital while she lived. And, once done, the thing became easy 
the second and third time. But that first step was an enormous 
and daunting one; and the fascinating if insoluble question to all 
who, like Bernard Spilsbury himself, strive to comprehend the 
working of the human mind is how such a man first envisaged it, 
and faced it, and accustomed his thoughts to it. 

Smith met Beatrice Mundy at Clifton in the summer of 1910. 
The daughter of a bank manager, she was thirty three. She had 
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a small fortune of some £2,500 in gilt-edged stock. Upon this 
young woman, presumably unused to making sudden friendships 
with men of greatly inferior social standing to her own. Smith’s 
extraordinary powers wrought with their usual rapidity. Within 
a few days the couple were engaged; a few more, and at Wey- 
mouth, under the alias of Williams, Smith had added another to 
his growing list of marriages. 

His flair had not failed him; but he was disgusted to learn, 
immediately after the marriage, that his Bessie’s family had 
summed her up long before. Foolish and weak-minded, ‘she did 
not’, said her uncle, ‘understand money matters at all’. The 
family lawyer agreeing that she was incapable of managing her 
financial affairs, her interest under her father's will had been 
transferred in trust to that uncle and her brother. She received 
only the income of her £2,500. As this exceeded the monthly 
allowance paid to her, a sum of about £130 had accumulated in 
the trustee's hands. ‘Mr Williams’ at once took steps to obtain 
these arrears, and then absconded, leaving Miss Mundy ‘penni- 
less and almost without clothing'. That same day he wrote her 
an atrocious letter, accusing her of infecting him with disease. 

He returned to Miss Pegler at Bristol, and it should have 
seemed to Bessie Mundy that she was wcH* rid of him. She 
resumed the shiftless life she was accustomed to lead, drifting 
from boarding-house to boarding-house at seaside icsorts, or 
staving with friends. In the meantime Smith and Miss Pegler 
were also on the move, opening more junk-shops at Southampton 
and elsewhere. From time to time Smith would go off on his own 
travels. Early in 1912 they were once more at Bristol. 

Funds were running low\ and Smith was talking of selling 
a house at Southend w'hich he had purchased through a build- 
ing society with £260 stolen from the woman whom he had 
abandoned among the Old Masters at the National Gallery. He 
was soon, however, to ha\e the means to acquire other such 
properties. In March he told the faithful and gullible Miss Pegler 
that ‘he would go round the country for a little while’, to do 
some dealing. He went to Weston-super-Mare, a suitable place 
for the sort of deals he had in mind. But he was not to be put to 
the trouble of seeking new dupes. By a most unhappy chance - 
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for chance it seems to have been - Bessie Mundy had drifted to 
Weston. Going out one morning, she met the man she believed 
to be her husband, of whom she had heard nothing for eighteen 
months, ‘looking over the sea'. 

At this romantic coincidence sense and reason again deserted 
the foolish and ill-starred woman. All was instantly forgiven- 
even the abominable letter. A few days later the vulgarian who 
boasted of his ‘marked love of poetry and the line arts’ was 
writing to Bessie’s brother and trustee, ‘1 know not how 1 shall 
otTend m dedicating my unpolished lines to you,' and going on 
about Time, the great healer, and peace and goodwill keeping 
the past at bay. Miss Mundy sent her uncle a photograph of her- 
self and ‘Mr Williams’. He stands beside her, clean-shaven, in his 
top-hat and frock coat, carrying an umbrella and gloves - a con- 
spicuous ensemble at the seaside. A casual reference to solicitors 
m his letter to ner orothcr does not seem to have perturbed the 
family unduly. Bessie had been left to 10 am for a long time, and 
her capital was safely tied up. The) did not know George Joseph 
Smith. 

But this was not the Smith of eighteen months ago. Something 
had roused the tiger in him since he deserted Miss Mundy at 
Weymouth. For he clung to her now. Her allowance was no 
larger than it had been, and the tiust fund was still a trust fund, 
yet for ten weeks the reunited pair, at his restless will, wandered 
from place to place, from the Bristol Channel to the mouth of the 
Thames, before they settled at Herne Bay. Why Herne Bay? One 
town, of course, was as good as another for Smith's normal 
routine. But that routine was now to be diastically varied, and 
in connexion with Herne Bay theie was an ominous precedent. 
Devereux, who killed his wile and put her in a trunk, had lived 
there not long before. 

Smith, at any rate, was finding that his Bessie's £8 a month did 
not go far. He was pressing for arrears owed to her, and for a 
balance due for the Southend house. And at Herne Bay, instead 
of going into rooms, as usual, he took a small house in the High 
Street, paying a month's rent in advance. He made a very poor 
impression on Miss Carrie Rapley, who acted as secretary to the 
owner of the property. With a little money which had come m, 
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including £33 of Bessie Mundy’s, furniture was bought. A brass 
plate was fixed on the front door describing Mr Williams as an 
‘Art Dealer’. 

It was now the end of May. Perhaps Smith still hoped to find 
an alternative to murder. In the middle of June ‘Mr and Mrs 
-Williams’ called on a solicitor, bringing drafts of two wills and a 
copy of the voluntary settlement in respect of Miss Mundy’s 
capital. ‘Mrs Williams’ said, or was made to say, that she wanted 
the trust revoked, so that she and her husband could have the use 
of the money. The solicitor suggested getting counsel’s opinion 
on this point. In The Trial of George Joseph Smith , in the ‘Notable 
British Trials’ scries, Mr Eric Watson sums up the situation as 
follows : 

The trustees were very unlikely to consent to a revocation of the 
settlement m the circumstances, if the wife died intestate, her estate 
would go to the next of kin under the Statute of Distributions, and the 
husband would get nothing, but if she, with £2,500, left a will m his 
favour, and he, without a shilling, executed a similar will m her favour, 
and she died? Counsel's opinion came back on July 2nd: it was Bessie 
Mundy's death warrant. 

Smith, indeed, wasted no more time. On 8 July mutual wills 
were executed. On the 9th Smith acquired** bath, a cheap and 
simple affair without taps. He got the price reduced by half a 
crown, but he never paid it. The bath was icturned a week later, 
the thrifty purchaser having no further use for it. Another 
twenty-four hours, and he was taking Bessie Mundy to a doctor, 
with a story about her having had a lit. She did not remember 
being ill, but both she and the doctor took her ‘husband’s’ word 
for it. On the 12th the doctor was summoned to the house in the 
High Street; he found the patient in bed, showing no particular 
symptoms of anything. As before, a sedative was piescribed. 
That night Miss Mundy wrote to her uncle, obediently describing 
her ‘fit’, lauding her husband’s goodness, and referring to ‘the 
best medical men m the town’ who were constantly giving her 
treatment. The actions of all Smith’s victims are beyond rational 
explanation; the single doctor who saw her, Dr French, was, in 
fact, the most recently qualified of the dozen then practising at 
Heme Bay. 
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The next day was Saturday. The superstitious may note that it 
was 13 July; but chance did not enter into these carefully planned' 
affairs. All Smith's three ‘brides’ died on a Friday night or a; 
Saturday morning, for reasons that will appear. At 8 a.m. on that: 
Saturday Dr French received a note: ‘Can you come at once? I 
am afraid my wife is dead.’ The doctor found ‘Mrs Williams’ 
lying in the bath. She was on her back, her head under water, her 
right hand clutching a piece of soap. Artificial respiration was 
tried in vain. 

On the death being reported to the coroner the latter arranged 
for the inquest to be held on the Monday afternoon. Smith, in 
the meantime, had sent telegrams to Bessie Mundy’s uncle and 
brother, who lived respectively in Wiltshire and Dorset. The 
brother wrote two letters in reply to the news of his sister’s death, 
one to the coroner, and in both demanded a post-mortem. The 
only result was dun coroner, a law\er without medical know- 
ledge, made ‘Mr Williams’ sign a deposition. The inquest was 
soon over, the only witnesses being the bereaved husband and 
Dr French. 1 he verdict of the jur\ was death bv drowning caused 
by an epileptic seizure - m other words, by misadventure. 

The burial of Bessie Mundy on the following day, the 16th, 
rounded off these summaiy proceedings. Onh a week had gone 
by since the execution of the mutual wills. Smith, like Seddon, 
economized with a common grave. The date of the funeral was 
unknown to the Mundy family until it was too late for them to 
attend; neither uncle nor brother, however, seems to have 
thought of making the journey, even for the inquest. The swift 
sequence of events and the intervening week-end left them, it is 
true, little time. Smith’s calculations had w'orked out to a nicety 
and the success of this week-end procedure encouraged him to 
repeat it in the future. 

Smith's system of muider, w hich the Crown was to call so many 
witnesses to prove, has now been illustrated, and the last two 
and a half years of his life can be briefly summarized. Two more 
murders are replicas of the first, with minor variations. In this 
connexion, however, one incident is notable, as seeming to show, 
•not only that murder was now always in his mind, but how soon 
his thoughts were bent to the need of slight changes of method. 
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From Herne Bay, in July or August of that year, 1913, Smith 
went to Margate. Here Miss Pegler joined him. Soon on their 
travels again, they remained together for a whole year. It says 
much for Smith’s callousness that the autumn of 1913 found 
them at Weston-super-Mare, with its memories of Bessie Mundy. 
Perhaps he thought it a propitious spot, and, in fact, ‘Mr and 
Mrs Smith’ here got to know a young woman, a governess, upon 
whom he tried out one of those variations of his system which he 
had been pondering. Smith suggested to her that he should insure 
her life. Details of this curious affair, of which even Miss Pegler 
disapproved, are lacking, but provisional arrangements were 
made for a policy of £500, Smith paying the premium. The policy 
was cancelled, and the governess, fortunately, no doubt, for hei, 
disappears from the scene. In this episode, however, the work- 
ings of Smith's thoughts are disclosed. He could not often hope 
to meet Bessie Mundy s, with small fortunes; but there were 
other ways of making less wealthy victims profitable. 

By October 1913 the tiger was becoming restless, or m need. 
Miss Pegler was left with her mother at Bristol while Smith went 
off once more alone This time he tiled Southsea, and there he 
met Alice Burnham, it is said at a chapel she attended. Miss 
Burnham was a robust girl of twenty-five, engaged in nursing, 
and possessed of a little money of her own. There was the usual 
prompt and brief engagement, the visit to Aston Clinton already 
referred to, and a marriage at Portsmouth on 4 November. It 
was after this that Smith sent Mr Burnham a postcard: 

Sir - Tn answer to vour applications regarding my paientage, etc. 
My mother was a Bus horse, my father a Cab-duvcr, my sister a rough- 
rider over the arctic regions - my brothers were all gallant sailois on a 
steam-roller . . . 

The writer had already applied for the repayment of a loan 
made by Miss Burnham to her father. The latter, thoroughly dis- 
trusting Smith, delayed sending a cheque, and more acrimonious 
letters and postcards followed, some from the daughter, who in 
her infatuation turned against her parents. The loan was repaid at 
the end of November. A fortnight later an insurance of £500 on 
‘Mrs Smith’s’ life was effected. The same week she made a will in 
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her husband’s favour. Apart from the insurance money, all she 
had to leave was about £140, and some jewellery. 

The stage was now set once more, and Smith, his speedy 
methods improving with practice, made an end of things, and of 
poor Alice Burnham, in another four days. He had decided to 
break fresh ground in the Noith of England, and less than forty- 
eight hours after the completion of the will he was taking her to 
Blackpool for what, no doubt, she believed to be their honey- 
moon. l ie was gaining confidence too, instead of the seclusion of 
an empty house, he took rooms with a Mrs C'rossley. Other lodg- 
ings had proved unsuitable because there was no bathroom. Mrs 
Crossley had one. 

It was now 10 December The next, and penultimate step, 
common to all these crimes, w r as taken that same c\enmg ‘Mrs 
Smith’ consulted a doctor about her headaches. As she was a 
nurse of some experience, unlikely to he persuaded that she had 
a non-existent ailment, the theory has been held that Smith gave 
her something to pioducc one. Pci haps hypnotic suggestion 
would explain the case All his ‘brides’ behe\ed so much that he 
told them, and lied frcel\ at his behest. 

The honeymoon lasted one more full day On the afternoon of 
the 12th Mis Crossley \ daughter was asked to prepare a bath for 
eight o'clock At th.it hour the new lodgers went upstairs to- 
gether. The C lossley family, including Joseph Crossley, who a 
year latei was to wnte to Scotland ^ aid, were together in the 
kitchen, beneath the bathroom Presently a small patch of water 
appeared on the kitchen ceiling Smith then came down, talked 
for a few- minutes, and went upstairs again. He was heard calling 
out. Alice Burnham had died as Bessie Mundy died. 

It was a Friday. Again a week-end was at hand. Again inquest 
and funeral followed with convenient haste - the former on the 
Saturday, the burial on Monday. Again Smith ordered a common 
grave - ‘what they put anyone in'. ‘When they're dead they’re 
dead,’ he said to Joseph Ciosslcy. It nowhcie appears that he was 
much given to drink, but that >>atuiday afternoon he got through 
a bottle of whisky. He also played the piano for some time; what 
he played on this occasion is not stated. 

Back once more at Bristol at the end of the vear. Smith 
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announced that ‘he would have a run round again before Christ- 
mas with a young fellow he had met in Clifton’. His companion in 
this ‘run round’ was, in fact, Margaret Elizabeth Lofty. She was a 
woman of thirty-eight. Her father, a clergyman, had been dead 
for many years, and at Bristol, where she lived with a younger 
sister and a mother of eighty, she led the sort of existence which 
is proverbially to be commiserated: having little money and no 
real occupation, she acted from time to time as companion to 
elderly women in better circumstances than her own. An un- 
happy love affair had recently unsettled her, and no doubt Smith 
found her particularly easy game. She went to Bath, where on the 
17th she was married to Mr John Lloyd, a land agent. ‘Mr and 
Mrs Lloyd' went straight from the registrar’s office to the station, 
and so to London, and that night, from Bismarck Road, High- 
gate. Miss Lofty broke the news to her family of her marriage to 
‘a thorough Christian man'. 

She had already insured her life for £700, and without more 
ado Smith's famous system, with its dreadful stereotyped 
sequence, was put in hand. Only the order of events was this 
third time slightly varied. The visit to the doctor came first, on 
that same evening of the 17th. The call on the lawyer followed 
the next day, and ‘Mrs Lloyd' made her will, bequeathing every- 
thing - £19 and expectations undei the insurance policy - to her 
husband. Back at Bismarck Road, a bath was ordered for that 
night. Just after 7.30 the landlady, ironing in her kitchen, heard 
splashing in the bathroom upstairs, and a sound as of wet hands 
being drawn down the side of the bath, and then a sigh. A few 
minutes afterwards the harmonium in her sitting-room boomed 
out. ‘Mr Lloyd' was playing Nearer , rnv God to Thee. 

X. ' 


The case of The Brides in the Baths' was the third big occasion 
in which Spilsbury was associated with his friend and one-time 
teacher at St Mary’s, William Willcox. It marked the third big 
step forward in his own progress as a public figure. It was now 
he who seemed to play the leading part. He had conducted the 
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exhumation of the three bodies, and the subsequent post- 
mortems; at the trial his evidence preceded that of Willcox, who 
did little more than corroborate it. The cross-examination of the 
latter takes up in print only a third of the space occupied by 
Marshall Hall’s endeavours to shake Spilsbury’s assured and 
monosyllabic replies. As between these two eminent men such 
comparisons have no significance; the point is made merely to 
show how and why, in popular estimation, Spilsbury now took 
his place on a level with his distinguished chief. 

The two were to spend between them the equivalent of a whole 
day m the witness-box. because the course adopted by the prose- 
cution involved a good deal of make-believe. Smith was origin- 
ally charged w'lth three murders; when he came to be tried, for 
reasons never openly stated, it was on one charge only, and that 
the most remote in point of time, and, therefore, it would seem, 
the least susceptible of proof - the tluee-years-old drowning of 
Bessie Mundy at Herne Bay. Though evidence as to the other 
connected deaths was adduced in order to prove svstem, they 
were no longer referred to as murders. For weeks, however, in 
spite of the war news, the Press had found space for columns 
about the ‘brides in the baths’, and cvciv man and woman m the 
country, including the jury. must have felt convinced that if 
Smith had nundcied any one of the three he had muidcred them 
all. The judge’s attempt t o define the distinctions involved was 
not, and pci haps could not bo, easily comprehensible to the lay 
mind. He told the jury. 

‘If you find an accident which benefits a person, and vou find that the 
person has been sufhciently loi lunate to have that accident happen* to 
him a number of times, benefiting each time, vou draw a very strong, 
frequently an u resistible, inference that the occurrence of so many- 
accidents benefiting him is such a coincidence that it cannot hatob 
happened unless it is design. And it is for that purpose that the prose- 
cution invite you to consider the circumstances of the deaths of Alice 
Burnham and Margaict Lofty.’ 

Then, however, Mr Justice Scrutton went on to say that there 
was one purpose for which the jury must not consider such cir- 
cumstances. He quoted Lord Herschell : 
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‘It is not competent for the prosecution to adduce evidence tending 
to show that the accused has been guilty of cuminal acts, other than 
those covered by the indictment for the purpose of leading up to the 
conclusion that the accused is a peison likely from his cuminal conduct 
or character to have committed the oilensc lor which he is being tried ’ 

But since the prosecution had been calling such evidence for 
several days, to tell the jury as Mr lustice Scrutton pioceeded to 
do, that the) must not allow it to influence them was study asking 
an jmpossibilitv 

Marshall Hall whose task in defending Smith was his most for- 
lorn hope of course protested against this piocedure It was a 
matter of form he must have known that his piotest would be 
overruled Once it was and after a bundled witnesses had been 
examined about the events at Herne Ba> Blackpool and High- 
gate, Spilsbur) and Willcox were called to ptovt to the satisfiction 
of the jury what the latter must already have lirmlv grasped- 
that the three deaths showed similar svmptoms ind th it these 
symptoms were those of di owning But to the end a pretence had 
to be kept up that onl) one murder, as such was on the agenda 
A reasonable possibility was gravel) assumed that all three 
‘brides might hre died through misch mcc and in respect of 
each case the distmgu shed medic i! w i messes 'Vteic cross exam- 
ined at length as to the effect on a person in a bith ol epilepsy 
faintness, influenza or shock 

This unreal atmosphere and the consequent dragging on of the 
trial to the end of the eighth da\ must have brought home to 
many present the tnvialit) of these long proceedings when con- 
trasted with other events of that )ear which saw the battle of 
Neuve-Chapelle the Dcggcr Bank action and the sinking of the 
iMtiitania and the Crc ? But the machmei) of the law was not 
lO be thrown out of gear or hastened b) an) world upheaval, 
though its workings, against so tremendous a background, could 
sometimes produce a curious mingling of the sublime and the 
ridiculous On the day when the 1 usitama sank with a loss of 
1,200 lives the Lord Chief Justice and two other judges were 
solemnly pronouncing that a winkle was a lish 

June that year was very hot, with shade temperatures in 
London of over 80 Throughout the trial the packed court at the 
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Old Bailey contained twice as many women as men, though in 
consequence of disgraceful scenes at Bow Street the police had 
instructions to keep women out if possible. It was not possible. 
According to a Press account, some hung their heads when the 
grosser portions of Smith's letter to Bessie Mundy were being 
read. The same reporter, however, said of the accused that he 
looked thoughtful and intelligent, giving an impression of power. 
Photographs do not bear out this view, and Smith’s behaviour 
was the reverse of intelligent. His counsel dared not put him in 
the witness-box, but towards the end of the trial he kept breaking 
out into abuse of witnesses, as he had done dunng the police- 
court proceedings. Mrs C rosslev was a lunatic; Inspector Neil 
a scoundiel, who should have been in the dock. When Montague 
Shearman, who was with Marshall Hall and Grattan Bushe for 
the defence, remo nc t rated with his client he was shouted down. 
‘I don’t care what vou sav,‘ Smith cried, banging the dock with 
ms list. He repealed I \ interrupted the judge's summing up with 
such outbursts as on mav as well hang me at once, the way 
\ou'rc going on,’ and ‘It’s a disgrace to a C hristian country, this 
is. I am not a murderer, though i may be a bit peculiar.’ Under 
increasing strain the craven natuic revealed itself; terror of the 
death he had meted out to three foolish but trusting women broke 
Smith's nerve, and on being sentenced he till but collapsed. 

Such was the man, with his nanovv foichcad, his harsh, bony 
features, his thin lips hidden bv the straggling moustache he now 
wore, his dark, bright eves whose state repelled his own counsel, 
against whom Spilsburv was to give damning evidence, which 
began on the evening of the sixth day of the trial, 28 June, and 
was carried on into the next afternoon. 

Examined bv Aichibald Bodkin, Spilsburv began his testimony 
by describing the results of his post-mortems on the three bodies, 
starting with that of ‘Constance Annie Williams', otherwise 
Bessie Mund), with whose murder the prisoner was charged. It 
was in an advanced stage of decompOMtion, but there was no 
ascertainable trace of disease A condition of the skin krown as 
goose-skin ‘occurs', said Spilsburv, ‘in some cases of sudden 
death, and perhaps more frequently in sudden death from 
drowning’. 
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The remains of Alice Burnham, or ‘Alice Smith’, were even 
more decomposed, though her death had occurred a year later. 
A slight thickening of the mitral \ alve, which allows the blood to 
pass in one direction only through the cavities of the heart, 
should not have affected her health in any way Such a case ot 
thickening, Sptlsbury added, was almost an ever) day occurrence 
in post-mortems He could find nothing else wrong with her. 

In the case of Miss Lofty, or ‘Mrs L loyd , the last of the three 
to die, though her bod) was the lirst exhumed, the heart and 
other organs were healthy Theic were in this instance slight 
bruises on the left aim which in Spilsbury s opinion had been 
caused before death The brain, the only one of the three in a 
condition to permit of thoiough examination, showed signs ot 
congestion, a sign of death bv suffocation 

Spilsbury next turned to the means of death, the three baths, 
particulaily in connexion with the theory of an epileptic tit put 
forward by the dtfenee in the case ot Miss Mundy Slight com- 
motions, to use Bodkin s word had alre idv been caused by these 
baths being brought into court and placed at the end of the 
solicitors’ table A juisnun supported b\ Maishall Hall, wished 
some one to be pi iced in the Heine Bay bath but expenments in 
public were limited to me isuiemcrts talen b% Hall with a foot- 
rule and a later demoi stiation with the Blackpool bath b\ the 
doctor called in after Mice Burnham s death Spilsburv had 
already covered this ground in his depositions upon which the 
case for the prosecution was based, and instead of following his 
evidence at this point it will be convenient to quote from these 
earlier statements Man\ ol his observations forestalled questions 
which were to be put to him in cross-examination 

T have seen the three baths If a woman of the statute of Miss 
Mundy were in the bath Lx 140 [the 1 feme B xy bath] the hrst onset ol 
an epileptic fit would stiffen and extend the bodv In \ icw of hei height, 
5 feet 7 inches, and the length of tht bath S feet, I do not think her 
head would be submerged duung that stage of the fit The head end of 
this bath is sloping, and if her feet were against the narrow end when 
the body was rigid it would tend to tht ust the head up out of the bath. 
The second stage of an epileptic fit involves contraction, and therefore 
movements of the legs and arms In the ordinary form of epileptic 
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seizure the legs and arms are drawn up and then extended again rapidly. 
I do not think such a woman would get her head submerged during 
the second stage of an epileptic seizure, because the trunk, especially 
the lowei part, would be Testing on the bottom of the bath, and the 
body would thercfgre not be likely to move as a whole down towards 
the foot end. After the seizure has passed the state of the body is that of 
relaxation The body would piobjhly be limp and unconscious. Bear- 
ing in mind the length of the body and the s«/e of the bath, 1 do not 
think she would be likely to be immeised duung the stage of relaxation, 
because the sloping pnit at the head and bottom of the bath would 
support the upper part of the trunk and head 

‘Dr Trench has described the legs stiaight out fiom the hips and the 
feet up against the end of the bath, out ol the water. 1 cannot give any 
explanation of how a woman assuming she has had an epileptic 
seizure - could get into that position bv heiseli. If the feet at the nan aw 
end were Ujtcd out of the waict thut might allow the t/unk and head to 
slide down the hath. 1 

The icsult of sudden immersion of a living person might be severe 
shock and even loss ol consciousness from the msh of water passing up 
the nose during the act of immersion Unconsciousness might super- 
vene immediately or within a very few seconds after immersion, in 
some cases the penod would be longer, perhaps up to a minute, when 
the person would be liable to move and struggle If the submersion 
were complete the poison would not make anv sound. With the legs 
out of the water she would not he in a position to offer much resist- 
ance. 

‘I should expect to find the brain congested m a case of death by 
drowning suflocation. Supposing the immeision were unexpected 
owing to a sudden lilting ol the legs and pressure upon the body, the 
loss of consciousness would probably be more rapid That w'ould be 
due in part to fi ight 

‘In the case ol a person taking a bath titling in the ordinary position 
and having a iaint, the hodv, becoming limp, would fall back against 
the sloping back of the bath It water were then taken in through the 
mouth or nose it would ho w* a marked stimulating effect and would 
pr i *bably reco vet the pci s < m - 

‘There is no position in which a person could easily become sub- 
merged m fainting A person standing or kneeling while taking a bath 
might fall forward on the face and flier, might easily be drowned. Ther 
the body would be lying face dewms aids in the wntei ’ 2 

1 The original is not italicized 

2 No italics in original 
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This concise and comprehensive statement also covers, in 
essentials, what Spilsbury had to say of the other two baths 
during an examination and cross examination which take up 
thirty-three pages of print The passages italicized are of particular 
importance Taking the last first it was stated that all three 
women were found lying on their backs (Smith s statement that 
Miss Lofty was lying on her side mi\ be disregarded if only 
because ot the size ot the bath ) The import mec of the stimu 
lating action of water taken through the mouth 01 nose by an 
unconscious or semi conscious ptison needs no stressing ‘I 
would have a very powerful smarting effect said Spilsbury in 
evidence and all who have undei^one the experience will a s ree 
These two points went fir to demolish the thcor\ to c ill it that 
of epileptic or fainting tits But it w is the first piss i s e italicized 
that dealing with the eficct ot suddenl\ lit tin T the lcct ot the 
person in a bath which mu t h i\c most impressed the jur \ I or 
they had been t iken out of eoi it to witness in experiment th it 
ended in a stutlm ind ec n\n eing m inner \ nuise in bithu g 
costume got into the bith Inspector Neil isped her feet an i 
pulled her head under water She mimed itcl\ showed si^ns a 
distress and when lustily pulled out hid to lc re\i\ed by 
artificial respiration It his been s lid tint Spilsbuiv helped in 
this, but he alwa\s denied lx n s present aid is believed to have 
discouraged the exptrime v 

The gist of his depositions is to be found in even briefer form 
m a document by Willeox Spilsbury s own findings it the tnree 
post mortenas weie discussed it i sci ics i t eonleienees some o 
them attended bv \rehib ild Bodkin fix opinion of the mcdica 
men is summed up in rough notes m ide b) Willeox alter a eon 
ference on 8 May 

Q Was drowning leeiduitil lit or rx ape toll awed bv 

asphyxia > 

A From evidence we thin* No 

Q Was death suicide 

4 No evidence of suicidal tendencies in the c eases nor ot mental 
disease 

Q Was death homicidal ’ 
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The answer to this was an explanation of how the deaths had 
probably been brought about 

Right hand on he id ot worn in left foreirm of assailant beneath 
both knees Lett loicjim oi is ul in‘ i u ed suddenly while n s ht hand 
is pressed on he id ol worn m f hen the tri nk ot bo 'v slides down to 
wards loot end ol h ith the he id km T submerged in water 

No one can have known better tlnn Mai hill Hall when he 
began his eros -examination, th it th* result of the trial was 
already a totegone conclusion In SpiNhury s replv to the first 
routine question presence and calm assurinee must have lent 
peculi ir loree to what wa a mere st iteiTK.ni of fact 

T am a iceogm/ed author it\ upon health, and I am rnvariablv 
called in bv the Treasury lot the purpose of J1 matters of this 
kind ’ 

In the turning and icturning ot old ground th it followed the 
possibility ot epilepsy oi i tinting the amount ot water in the 
baths, the displacement caused bv a body - only tv l o points are 
worth noting Marsh ill Hall tried to iM the witne s to say tl at 
the clutching ol a piece of soap lent sipput to th' theory of 
epilepsy 

l lt is not impossible ’ v\as as I n as Spilsbui vsould go ‘It is 
not very likely 

The other question concerned a else ol di owning in a bath 
which had ocelli red earlier in that mi nth ot June The victim 
was a man named \icai Spilsbui v peril imed the post-mortem, 
and his caid indicates that there vvcie peculiar features in the case 
It is headed y * Di owning Not sutlicieiV evidence to show how 
di owning occulted At the inquest an open verdict was returned, 
and Spilsbui) mfoimcd Mi trie Watson thit it might be a case 
of accident or suicide Marshall Hill raised the point because 
there were bruises on Vie u s body as there weie on Miss L ofty’s 

Bodkin’s closing speech for the Crown w, s bncl, and Marshall 
Hall’s for the defence little longer He had called no witnesses, 
and there was really nothing he eo aid say loi his wretched client 
Rhetoric was not enough, and alter the summing up the jur) was 
Out for only twenty minutes Bctore Mi lustice Scrutton sen- 
tenced the prisoner to death he observed that he would spare him 
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the usual exhortation to repent He felt that such an exhortation 
would be wasted on George Joseph Smith 


Chapur 4 Tut Voisin Casi 
j 

Simlsbury was a prodigious collector but only in the inteiests 
of science He was rcallv the creator of the pathologic tl museum 
at St Mary s to which he sent hundieds of specimens for teaching 
purposes In this connexion he once performed i rcmaikable feat 
of memory Press of work during the 1 irst World War left him 
no time for the catalogue he alone could compile, and in the 
meantime the collection of objects pickled in bottles continued to 
increase When the War w is over he went round the museum 
one day with a colleague and recounted the history of every 
specimen Had his acquisitive instincts been less altruistic he 
could have formed a fascinating little collection ot his own a 
minor edition of Scotl md \ ard s BUck Museum Of the 
nncibre oi curious idles of lus 2^000 ciscs all he cherished, 
apparentlv by chance were a lew odds md cn8s such as a let* 
bone with a bullet in it in a t ul gl iss j ir md a coupV of small 
cardboard boxes some ol the contents ol which arc outu in the 
extreme Not all arc connected with crime but this is notabl> 
represented by a smaller cardboard box such as chemists use foi 
tablets or powders in which is a scrap of laded lust coloured 
material The rust colour is dned blood and the fragment was 
cut from a hearthrug that once lay in the shambles of a basement 
kitchen of a tenement house in Chailottc Street W 1 

The postal address suggests Mayfair but it includes the noi th- 
em extension of Sono vvuh its foreign population Ncailyamile 
east of Chatlottc Street across Tottenham Court Road, is 
Regent Square, m Bloomsbury, and it was here, in the early 
hours of I nday, 2 November 1917, that a roadman known as 
Jack the Sweeper noticed that a bundle done up in sacking had 
been dropped over the railings of the central garden, which it was 
his duty to keep m order He was then on his way to breakfast. 
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on his return he untied the bundle, to find inside, wrapped m a 
bloodstained sheet, the trunk and arms of a woman, sans head, 
legs, and hands. Jack the Sweeper lan as fast as his own trembling 
limbs would cariy him to find a policeman. 

The ensuing investigation, m its early stages, was directed by 
Divisional Detectixe Inspector Ashley, ol Bow Street, with the 
police of ‘L’ Division I urthcr scirch in the garden of Regent 
Square discovered the missing lens m a paper parcel, but not the 
head or hands The sacking in whiJi the torso was wrapped was, 
in tact, a meat-sack, stencilled with the hornbly appiopnate 
trade-name ‘Argentina La Plata ( old Storage On the blood- 
stained sheet was sewn in led cotton the laundi\-maik ‘11 H\ 
With the remains were some piece*, of co ir*>t muslin, silk and lace 
underclothes, and a scrap ol brown piper on wh ch the woids 
‘Blodie Belgiai ’ „ ’oughlv su iwled 

Within twentv-four hours the laundi) mark led the police to 
50 Munster Square, in the decaving neighbourhood east of 
Regents Part A Frenchwoman, 1 milienne Cur aid, whose hus- 
band, a chef \v is then in the F rcnch Arm\ occupied two rooms 
in the house She had bcui missing lor three da\s On the night 
of 31 October there was an au-iaid, arid Mine Geiard left the 
house soon altci clc\cn to shcllci m a 1 ube station Her iailure 
to letui n loused no p uticul u cui ioxit\ in such a district live and 
let live is a rule of conduct Mint Cieiaid, who was onh thirty - 
two, had a lend, and besides she was olten awa\ in I ranee, it 
was believed on missions ioi the Butish Gov eminent She seems, 
in fact, to have bedi permitted to cios the C hi i ncl kom time to 
time, ostensibly to ce her husband 

By this time cailv on the Satuidiv Scotland ^aid had been 
called in, lor ‘I Division, al\va\s bu^v w is o'eiworked and 
undermanned dunng those wai \uis When Chief Inspectoi 
Wensley took over the case the only evidence that the icmains 
found in Regent Squaie were those of Mine Gcraid was the 
laundry-maik But examination ot hei iooms disclosed a number 
of small bloodstains in both kitchen and bcdioom On a table wa* 
an IOU for 150 signed b> I ouis \oism, said to be her lo\er, 
whose portrait hung over the mantelpiece In the opinion of the 
police surgeon the mutilation of the nameless body had been 
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performed by some one with a knowledge of anatomy, possibly a 
butcher, and Voisin was a butcher. When to these pointers weie 
added the meat-sack and the pieces of muslm, of a coarse type 
used by butchers to wrap carcases, the desirabilit) of questioning 
M. Voisin was obvious 

He lived in the basement of 101 Chailotte Street, less than half 
a mile fiom Munster Square and twice that distance from Regent 
Square Lines connecting the three points form an acute-angled 
triangle with its apex in Regent Square, and ilong the short ba^e 
and one long side of this tri ingle Voisin had made two memorable 
journe\s in the da) an 1 nignt lollowing the au-iaid of 31 October . 
When Superintended McCaiiln and other officers arrived at 
No. 101 on the evening of this Saturdav, 3 November, the 
butcher was sitting in his kitchen with a woman named Berthe 
Roche The state of tne kitchen w is enough to deepen suspicion 
Except that neighbours had Heard the voices ot more than one 
woman in the basement on the night ot the 31st, nothing had yet 
emerged to connect Berthe Roche with the mine, but she was 
taken to Bow Street with Voisin tor inter rogation \ number of 
other witnesses were waiting to be questioned, but McCarthy 
and Wensle) decided that these latest amvals^should be intei - 
viewed lirst 

Both, like Mmc Gciaid, were French Voisin, who spoke 
broken English, was a vciv powcitul man shoit and thick-set, 
with a heavy jaw, eves u ikcn in his fleshy face, and daik up- 
turned moustaches Beithc Roche (who was ilso known as 
Martin) had little or i o I ii Mi h and Wcnslev when he intei ne- 
gated the pair, had the help of an olliccr who spoke french 
Voisin's first story was th U lie knew nothing of any crime He 
had been fnendlv with Mn.e Geiard foi eighteen months, duung 
pait of the time she h id been his housekeeper He had last seen 
her on the afternoon of 31 Oa )ber, when she w is with a gnl 
named Marguerite This pan were going to I ranee together, by 
way of Southampton, and Mmc Gcraid had asked him to go to 
her rooms daily to feed her cat This he had done, and that was 
all he knew about her movements 

Voisin and Roche were detained at Bow Street that night. It 
was quite certain that Mme Gerard had not gone to Southampton 
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on the 31st; she had been at Munster Square when the air-raid 
began. A man named Evrart had met her in Chailotte Street 
earlier that evening, and dined with her at an Italian lestaurant 
near Soho Square. She had said nothing about leaving London. 
Moreover, news was coming in of the state of things in Voism’s 
basement. On the Sunday morning Wcnsley resumed his mter- 
logation of the couple with a tost which was to be one of the 
grounds of the subsequent appeal He asked Voisin if he had any 
objection to writing the worus Tlloody Belgium'. The butcher 
hesitated, and then agreed In his illiterate hand he spelt the two 
words as the\ were spelt on the piece of biown paper found with 
the body - ‘Biodie Belgiam' Wcnsley made him do it again - five 
times in all Lach time thcie w is the same mis-spclhng, and the 
handwriting closely lesemblcd th it of the ongmal Wcnsley then 
charged Voisin .v woman \ith the murder of Lmilienne 

Geiard. When the chaige was tiaislalcd to Berthe Roche she 
broke out into abuse c 1 her companion Voisin, who seldom lost 
his air of rathei stupid impassivcncss, merely muttered with a 
shrug that it was all mo>i unfortunate 

This was an understatement, for during these houis incrimin- 
ating evidence had been pouring in The lent ol Mine Gerard's 
looms in Munster Square was paid by Voisin, who had a ke\ to 
them, he had called there, as he had said, on 2 November, to teed 
the cat, but while explaining to the landlord that Mmc Geraid 
would be away lor a week oi two he had added that she was 
expecting a sack ot potatoes, which she wished placed in the 
kitchen Jt was not potatoes that would have been in the sack. 
Yoisin's own kitchen was stained and splashed with blood, and 
caught in a bloodstained towel was an earring, identified as Mme 
Gerald's. I mally, among ke\s taken fiom hint was that ol a low, 
barrel-vaulted coal-cellar beneath the pavement oi C harlottc 
Stiect and here, in a cask, resting on sawdust and covued with 
powdered alum, weie the missing head and hands 

Confronted with these discoveries, Voisin told a second story, 
of a familiar type. On an earlier visit to Munster Squate, ca 
J November, he found Mmc Gerard s door unlocked Her 
kitchen was spattered with blood, and her hca and hands, 
wrapped m a flannel jacket, were on the table. The rest of the 
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body was missing There was no one in the house, but instead of 
summoning the police Voisin fell into a panic, tried to clean up 
the blood, got some on his clothes, and fled back to Charlotte 
Street He returned later, to fetch the head and hands A trap 
had been laid for him, and his only thought was to escape from it. 
His third visit to Munster Square next day and his story of Mme 
Gerard’s absence and the sack of potatoes were expedients to gain 
time while he got in touch with her husband 

Voisin had the chivalry to ms'st throughout that Mme Martin, 
as he called Bei the Roche, knew nothing of all this, and the lady 
herself added hei own violent and abusive denials But ever) 
circumstance told a dilfeient >*oi> She and Voisin together had 
committed a crime as brutal in execution as then attempts to con- 
ceal it were horrible and clumsy 1 he police worked last to get at 
the truth within foity-eight hours but their task was simplilied 
by the criminals’ stupidity and for those who look beyond the 
details ot shocking barbarity the interest of the case lies in the 
questions, how where, and bv whom was Enulicnne Geiard 
killed ? 


Spikbury was called in oath on th it Octobei week-end He 
examined at the mortuaiy the rcninns found in Regent Square, 
and later the head and hands fiom the cell tr in C hailotte Street 
which litted the mutil ited toiso Ik was now to be associated 
once more with R D Mini (b\ then Sir Richatd) and h irdened 
though the I itUr was to honors he w is so atlcetcd by these 
shatteied and dismembered tragments that he could not get the 
thought ot them out ot his mind lor davs Spilsbur)\ notes of 
what he found ioim a dreadful record l ivc cuse-catds ate filled 
m, on both sides, very largely with thv injurits inflicted, before 
and alter death, on Mme Gerird From these, and from visits to 
Charlotte Street and Munstci Square, Spilsbuiy reconstructed a 
crime that in every sense was butchery In this country only the 
significant case of Mrs Pearccy has really comparable features. 

Emilienne Gerard had been struck by violent and repeated 
blows on the head and face - at least eight, Spilsbury stated, after 
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enumerating twelve separate injuries. These blows had not killed 
her, though her head was a pulp , she survived them for half an 
hour or more. They were followed, as was proved b\ the con- 
dition of her heart, by an attempt at strangulation, for which 
purpose, and perhaps to muffle her cries, Spilsbury deduced the 
use of the towel to which her earring was found attached, for 
there were no marks ot manual handling on the neck. 

Spilsbury, even more positively than the police surgeon, pro- 
nounced that dismemberment of the bod) had been pei formed by 
a butcher, with a butchers knile It was at least a workmanlike 
job, with none of the mangling often found in such cases, and in 
strong contrast to the heedless ferout) of the hrst blows on Mme 
Gerard's head. The contrast is of importance in distributing the 
guilt between the two accused 

As soon as c .3 h id inspected the dead woman's rooms 
in Munster Square he was able to assert that this was not the 
scene ot the crime There were bloodstains on the oilcloth cover- 
ing the kitchen table, whcie Voisin said he lound the head and 
hands, on the wall above this, on the dooi and door-post near 
the handle In the bedroom weic more spots and smcdis - on the 
counterpane of the bed, on the wash-hand stand, the rim of the 
basin, and the neck of the water-ju^ \ bucket was two-thirds full 
of dirty water tinged a 1 eddish colour To the Bcn/idine test all 
these specimens gave the reaction lor blood, and further tests 
proved that blood to be human But their amount and distri 
button, in Spilsburv s wotds, was not such as was to be expected 
if muider had been done there 

The basement of 101 Charlotte Street told another story to th*' 
pathologist. In the squalid back 100m, mingled with traces of 
animal blood, there was human blood c\er\ where ( hiefiy it lay 
in lines and splashes on the floor and wall tound a door leading 
into a back-yard, and on the door itsell, and even on the ceiling 
above There was a spot on the wall ot the vard outside. There 
were more stains on the sink .. id draining- board, and on a gas- 
stove, but Spilsbury's conclusion was that the attack on Mine 
Gerard began near the back door, which was open at the time, 
and through which, peihaps, the poor terrilied wo» n was trying 
to escape. 
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He tested a number of bloodstained articles collected by the 
police -a man's shirt and woollen jacket, a towel, and three 
pieces of cloth, all fiom the ccllai , a butcher’s overall fiom the 
back-yard; and from the kitchen two most sinister objects - a 
chopping-boai d and a butchers hmle At the rear of the yard was 
a stable, used by Voisin for his horse and tiap, and here, soaked 
through with blood, with hails on it resembling Mme Gerard’s, 
was the hearthrug of which Spilsbur\ kept a fragment in his caid- 
board box 

As in tne recent Malcolm c?se, and in others going back to his 
impressive debut at the Cnppen tnal he and Muir worked hand 
in hand. Muir went with him to the Charlotte Street basement 
and to Mme Gerald’s rooms and in consultation with Wensley 
and other police ofhceis this toinadable pair - the \ounger man 
then at the height ol his \jgour and good looks. Mum white- 
haired and a little ponderous, but at sixty as compelling and 
thorough as c\u pieced togethei fiom fact and inference, the 
story of that night when Zeppelins wue over London and two 
women met, it «s believed foi the lust time, m Voism’s sordid 
kitchen. Inference had to pi i\ a large part m this reconstruction, 
for Voisin held to his own improbable veision to the end, and 
Berthe Roche would sav nothing 

It is the diamatic circumstances ol this crime that single it out 
from a hundred cases intnnsicalK far more interesting I he laid 
in progress on that linal night of October was all but the last on 
London, but no one was to know that Most of the mixed popu- 
lation of Soho had fled to the Tubes Whethei or no Mme Gcraid 
did likewise, it would seem that she stum decided to seek shelter 
with Voisin, in the basement she knew well Not the least tragical 
inference in the daik stoiy concerns the motive that sent hei 
there. There, at any Kite, she huincd, hugging the walls, through 
the empty streets and the noise and the flickering lights, and there, 
m the basement with her lover, she found Berthe Roche. She may 
have heard of Berthe Roche, if the pair had not met, Berthe cer- 
tainty had heard of her, and knew of her relations with Voisin. 
Both women were Latins, excitable, and under great strain, and 
little imagination is needed to conjuie a picture of the quarrel 
that must instantly have flared up Of the two Mme Gerard had 
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known Voisin much the longer, and from what emerges of his 
character it is likely enough, as Muir believed, that she had some 
hold over him, and threatened him with exposure if he did not 
order her sunplanter out of the house. She little knew Berthe 
Roche. The latter's rapid decline into insanity suggests that she 
was alvvavs unbalanced. In her, at any rate, as in Mrs Pearcey, 
there was a tigress. 

For m Spilsburv's opinion, with which Muir and Wcnsley 
agieed, it was the woman, not the man, who seized some weighty, 
blunt instrument like a poker, and struck the hist fien/ied blows. 
Shocking though the wounds were, the skull was not fractured, 
and Voisin, with his gieat strength, and accustomed as he was to 
pole-axing cattle, could have shattered 11 with one stioke. It was 
when the victim cried out that he gripped her Irom behind, 
smothering her with the towel, while his fienzied com- 

panion, to the accompaniment, now unheeded, of bomb explo- 
sions and gunfue, continued to uun down her savage blows. 

The raideis passed and the guns ceased firing; voices were 
heard in the daik street as the braver came home from their 
shelteis, and m the recking, blood-splashed kitchen, where Mmc 
Gerald lay dying on the floor, the wietehed couple came to their 
senses. The body must be disposed of, and for ease of transport 
cut in pieces -woik, to a butcher, presenting none of the usual 
difficulties The pieces were wrapped in the hearthrug. An at- 
tempt was made to clean up the blood, earlier than she was w'ont 
on a cold morning, Berthe Roche was in the vaid, chawing water 
from a tap, and volunteering to a neighbour the information that 
Voisin had killed a call, and bloodied his clothes. In the butcher’s 
own story to the police, at the first interview, it was a bullock that 
he cut up at Suibiton. But many of the tell-tale stains w'ere left, 
from laziness or meic stupidity, neither of the pair seems to have 
known that human and animal blood are distinguishable. 

Dunng that morning of 1 November they evolved the plan of 
conveying the remains to Mmc Gerard's rooms, and in the after- 
noon Voisin was picpanng the ground with his story of the sac*, 
of potatoes. It was then, piesumably, that he smeared about the 
kitchen and bedroom at Munster Square the blood *'e had some- 
how brought with him, and took away a sheet from the bed. 
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Scarcely was this done, however, when the folly of the scheme 
must have occurred to one or the other of the pair, and a simpler 
means of disposal was substituted It was of course, too late, 
Voism had now drawn attention to himself. That night, however, 
he got out his horse and trap With intent to mystify, the scrap of 
paper with the words ‘Blodic Belgium' was included in the paicel 
made of the body, and this and the legs weie put in the trap. 
Voism drove off thiough the silent street ■», across Tottenham 
Court Road and Gower Street, through the quiet Bloomsbury 
squares to one of the smallest of them Regent Square, with its 
church and garden He was so insensitive a man that his jolting 
burden may have wrung not so much as a shudder fiom him, 
but that drive ranks high almost as high as Mrs Pearcc\’s 
demented travels with a pei ambulator across St John s Wood to 
Kilburn, among journeys of hoi ror 

To postpone identification of the remains was an element tn 
this new plan Mme Gerard s battered head was still recogni/ lble, 
and so, the murdeiers must have thought were her hands, for 
pending removal elsewhere head and hands were hidden in the 
cask in the coal-cellar where mice nibbled at the Impels The pair 
still had before them the best pirt of a da\ oHiccdom, but they 
seem to have made no use ot it The blood m the kitchen in 
Charlotte Street was left to tell its stoiv Piob«bl\ they thought 
that the hasty trail laid in Munster Square would deceive the 
police It is not likely that it would have done so for long and 
Spilsbury saw through it at once 

Six weeks after their arrest \oism and Roche stood together 
in the dock at the Old Bailev, and when Spilsbuty had given his 
evidence it must have been as clear to Mr Justice Dai 1 mg as it was 
to every one else that the woman had struck the first blows, and 
that m apportioning the guilt theie was nothing to choose be- 
tween the two The judge, however, felt compelled to direct the 
jury that Roche could not be convicted of wilful murder She 
was remanded, to be chaigcd at the next sessions as accessory 
after the fact The trial of Voism continued Spilsbury explained 
how, in his opinion, the murder had been committed, and where 
Everything had to be interpreted to the prisoner, and the judge 
delivered the inevitable sentence of death m French An appeal 
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was dismissed, and Voisin was hanged, outwardly insensitive to 
the end 

The day before his execution his accomplice again appeared in 
the dock, betoie Mr Justice Avory Again proceedings were inter- 
preted into French On this occasion the prosecution relied upon 
Spilsbury to a far greater degree than in the case of Voisin Where 
the lattei murdeicd Mme Gerard was almost lnimateiial, since he 
possessed her head and hands but in order to convict Berthe 
Roche it was necessarv to prove that the crime was committed m 
Charlotte Street, where she adi ntted spending the night of 
M Octobei, and not in Munster Square or anywhere else, where 
she could not have lx\n Spilsbuiv repeated his evidence The 
bloodstained door of Voisin s kitchen was produced in court. 
The judge then informed the jurv lit it thev would be taken to see 
the room 

‘Dr Spilsbur\, he went on will accompany von He will point 
out tne bloodstain^ but he will r ot speak ^ ou must not allow 
anyone to spe lk ^ a single word mi^ht lender this trial abortive.’ 

In that dre idlul b >cmcnt accordingly Spilsbury demon- 
stntcd in dumb show how the killing had 1 een done The jury 
returned to the Old Bailey to tind Pei lie Roche guilt' She was 
sentenced to sv.\cn years penal seivituue Within a ftw months 
she went mad id in two veais she was dead 


Chapter ■> A I K\(,ii)y oi mi War 

In January 1VH9 two elderly imidcn lad cs named Halsc, one of 
whom was a tainted sculpties weic living at No 15 Clarendon 
Road, Holland Park No H next door was the home of Sir 
Malcolm and L ady SUon I itc‘ on the evening ot 1 3 January the 
Misses Halsc weie startled to hear whit sounded like several 
shots beyond the party wall Ktwcen their diavving-room and 
their neighbours dining-room 1he\ knew the Sctons quite w til, 
and one of them with considerable coinage, went out into the 
dark and called at No 1 1 to inquire if any help w needed The 
front door was opened by a tall, swarthy man, a stranger to Miss 
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Halse, who said he would ask Lady Scton. He returned with her 
thanks, and the message that she did not wish to see anyone. The 
caller went home, rather puzzled and ill at ease. If, as is very 
likely, she and her sister looked out of their front window they 
must soon have seen a succession of visitors arriving next door, 
including the police and the celebrated Dr Bernard Spilsbury. 
To the end of her days, at any rate. Miss Lmmeline HaKe could 
tell how that front door had been opened to her by a murderer. 

The story behind the events of that evening went back over a 
dozen years, to the time when Sir Malcolm Scion's cousin. Miles 
Seton, was coached for a medical examination at Edinburgh by 
a young doctor named Norman Cecil Rutherford. 1 he two be- 
came friends. Seton went to Australia, was commissioned in 1914 
in the Australian Army Medical Corps, accompanied the Anzac 
Corps to the Mediterranean, and was later posted, with the rank 
of major, to the Australian Headquarters in London Rutherford, 
a lecturer at the London Hospital at the outbreak of w r ar, had in 
the meantime become a lieutenant-colonel in the R A.M.C , and 
a D.S.O. He was married, and had six childien. The old fucnd- 
ship with Seton was renewed; the latter, the older of the pair, but 
a single man, was a constant visitor at the Ru thy fords' homes at 
Mill Hill and Carshalton, and was godfather to their youngest 
child. 

Those homes w'erc not happy ones There was a histor\ of in- 
sanity in Rutherford's family, and he was given to violent tits of 
jealousy and \indictive rage. At such times he treated his wife 
abominably. At others he could be charming; and Seton must 
have found something likeable in him, while at the same time feel- 
ing the greatest sympathy for Mrs Rutherford, who turned to 
him for advice. As the War neared its end her husband's abnor- 
mality became moic noticeable and less bearable; during the 
hostilities he had been buried by a shell-buist, and his attacks 
of fury were dreaded by all who served with him. At home 
matters were not improved by the introduction of a young 
woman, his cousin, as companion help. He was seen going to her 
room one night. The facts of this episode were to be hotly dis- 
puted; but it is not surprising that the time came when Mrs 
Rutherford felt that she could put up with this sort of life no 
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longer. No doubt she discussed the situation with Miles Seton, 
who seems to have acted throughout as a sincere friend of both 
parties. In the end she wrote to her husband, then in France, to 
tell him she would have to leave him, and to beg for a divorce. 

Soon after this, in January 1919, Rutherford came home on 
leave. After a violent scene with his wife he locked her in her bed- 
room, raved at her llutaigh the door, anti told a maid to pack his 
bag. The maid saw a icvolvei in his room. It was about nine 
o'clock on that night of the 13th when he left Carshallon; an 
hour later he was at Sir Malcolm Seton's house in Clarendon 
Road, asking for Miles Seton, who, as he had somehow learnt, 
was spending the evening there. The three Setons were upstairs, 
the two men m Sir Malcolm's smoking-room. Rutherford was 
shown into the dining-room, and his fnend came down to him. 
Within a few minute^ icgulai fusillade was heard To Lady 
Seton it sounded like some one rapping on the banisters, but she 
came downstairs, followed by her husband. Miles Seton, in uni- 
form, blood pouring fiom six wounds, was lung on the threshold 
of the dmmg-ioom, fiom which he had tncd in vain to escape. 
Rutherford was by the window, a Web lev revolver in his hand. 

Under the stunning shock ol the tragedy every one behaved 
in a strangelv matter-of-fact and ewen well-bred manner Ruther- 
ford, who appeared da/ed, admitted shooting Seton, adding that 
he wished he had another bullet for himself. He agreed to stay m 
the house while Sir Malcolm went foi a doctor, ar 1 ;’s the latter 
hurried away was helping Lady Seton laisc the body from the 
floor. A doctor could do nothing. Miles Seton was already dead. 
Lady Seton, in gieat distress, seated herself, supporting he, 
cousin's head and shouldcis against hei knee Hearing a click, 
and seeing Rutheifoul handling the icvolver, she ordered him 
to put it down at once, and piomise not to touch it again. Then, 
though lie promised, she couiageouslv told him to bung it to her. 
As he did so lie begged her to do mm a favour, and handed her a 
letter which he wished her to bum She leplicd that he could go 
to the smoking-room and bum it himself, and it was as he 
returned from this cnaud that Miss liaise rang the front-door 
bell. The servants had gone to bed after Rulhcrfou. arrival, and 
Lady Seton asked him to go to the door, and when he came back 
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with Miss Halse’s inquiry sent him again with her answer. This 
remarkable interlude, the more dramatic for its restraint, was 
ended by a second ring. The doctor had come, Sn Malcolm had 
gone on to hnd a policeman. 

When m turn the latter arrived he seems to have been affected 
by the general atmosphere of good manners, for he allowed the 
confessed muideier to fetch his cap and gloses before taking him 
to the police-station Rutherfoid maintained his unnatural calm, 
and aftet writing a note to his wife he crumpled it up, saying it 
would alarm her too much, and wrote again more bnefly ‘1 am 
sorrv, an awful thing has happened Seton is dead.’ 

What had ieally happened was now being ieconstructed by 
Spilsbur). Ruthetford and Seton had been togethei in the dining- 
room for about lifteen minutes Spilsbuiy’s opinion was that 
when the first shots were fired the two weie tacing each other 
across the dining-table, at the end 1 art best fiom the door Seton 
backed towards this as Rutherloid drew his resolver. The hrst 
two shots enteicd the major's chest, as he staggered back until 
his hand reached the door-knob two more bullets hit him m 
the chest, and while he slid to the flooi Rutherfoid shot him 
twice more in the stomach and the arm emptying his weapon 
Rutherford had to step over the bod) as he went to meet Lady 
Seton. 

The murderer gave the impression at the time of a man just 
roused from stupor, and not lull) awake I he police surgeon 
thought that he did not realize what he had done He was soon 
his old self, however, violent and difficult insisting that his a_t 
was justitied and that his lawvcis should invoke what is called the 
Unwritten Law Mr Rigby Swilt and Iiavus Humphie\s, who 
were briefed for the defence, and who soon discovered that then 
all-but-impos^iblc client was insane, threatened to throw up their 
briefs if they were not alloved to conduct the case in then own 
way They managed at length to convince Rutherford that if a 
plea of justification failed he would certainly be hanged. Insanity 
was not overtlv suggested at the police-corn t proceedings, but by 
the time the trial came on a mass of evidence as to Rutherford's 
mental state had been collected. The jury was absent only a few 
minutes before returning a verdict of guilty but insane, and the 
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accused was sent to the Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Broadmoor. 
Some years later he was released. 

Another aspect of the case dragged on through the civil courts 
for three years. Mrs Rutherford petitioned for divorce, and the 
question of whether her husband had committed adultery with 
his cousin, the companion help, was argued m the lower court, 
which granted a decree nisi, before the Court of Appeal, which 
annulled the decree, and, finally, in 1922, before the House of 
Lords. The decision of Lord Birkenhead, the retiring Lord 
Chancellor, and his colleagues was that the decree nisi must be 
rescinded, and that a decree of judicial separation should take 
its place; but the president seized the opportunity to comment 
severely on the then archaic state of the divorce lav\s. 


Chapter ft: I'm IiARI.y N im i r i n-twenties 


An ii one; n Spilsbury was m even sense a born detective, taking 
pleasure in applying his powers of observation and deduction to 
a wider field than the pathological - a puinose for which they 
were often in demand -- he was no reader of detective stories. It is 
believed, on the other hand, that at least one well-known char- 
acter in this "r/r/r is in some part based on him Ajvjt from com 
parison of dates, inquiries show that this chat actor is not Dr 
Thorndvke, as would seem in many \va\s lilting The latter's 
creator, however, if he ever came across reoorts of the Cassend^e 
case, must have read them with particulei interest, for here is one 
of those rare pioblems of survivorship which always fascinated 
Thorndyke himself. 

The case also comes as a welcome \anation in the long tale of 
homicide which must form the backbone of any account ol 
Spikbur^'s public life. For oi _e he was giving evidence not in a 
criminal court, but m the Cnancerv Division. The question at 
issue was which of two victims of an accident died first, and 
which of their wills was in consequence invalid. 

On the night of 3/4 October 1920, Arthur Carroll Bazeley 
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Cassendee and his wife, Beatrice, a couple in the fifties, were on 
board their yicht, moored in the outer harbour at Torquay. 
Thev weic spending the night on board A storm blew up, how- 
ex er, and became so violent that thc\ must h c\e decided to come 
ashore At 6 30 on the morning ot the 4th then bodies were dis- 
covered floating near some landing steps ISO \ards from the 
jacht Close h\ was the upturned uingh) 

The time ol the accident could be aimed at with some cei- 
taint), for Cassendee s watch had stopped at t 40 \ m , and must 
have done so within halt an hour ot the immcision It was calcu- 
lated that it had been v ou«id up appio\imatcl> ioui houis hek ic 
Both victims were tull\ clothed, tl c man wearing a mickmtosh, 
which helped to keep his bodv afloit that ol hi wife was sup- 
ported bv a lifebelt thiouji whuh she had tin ust her aim 
Cassendee s bodv was limp Kt Mis Cassendee s was still 
throughout when hi ought ashore 

In the deliberate processes ot 1 iw moic thin eighteen months 
went bv bcfoie Spilsbuiv vv is called m to pionouncc which ot the 
tv o Cassendees survived tile other That he was expected to he 
able to do so at that late date in 1 on hcaisav evidence was a 
tribute to his reputation In giving his opimonjhc begin by pre- 
suming that when the dmgh\ capsi/ed the pair weic tin own into 
the water Jogcthu On the iscci tamed tacts he held that the 
husband had died ol di owning this being pci haps accelerated 
b) slight head injuries, tor C assendec was a strong sv> unmet His 
lungs and stomach were full ot both and water In the case of the 
wife there weic none of the appearances ot death from drowning 
Her death was caused instantly by the shock ot immersion, which 
would produce the immediate rigor that kept her arm through 
the lifebelt ‘If thev were thrown into the water at the s ime time,’ 
Spilsbur)'s notes conclude, ‘Mr Cassendee suivivcd fm wile b) a 
few minutes at least ’ 

Less than six weeks after Spilsbury delivered this opinion the 
detective-story motif was again in evidence in a sequel to a 
summons to Eaton Place, where f icld-Maishal Sn llenry Wilson 
had been shot dead on the doorstep of his house The late Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff was one of the man) Irishmen who 
have attained high rank in the British Army He entered politics 
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as Member for North Down after the signing of the Irish Treaty. 
In May 1922 he was in Ulster, advising the Government of 
Northern Ireland on the policing of the new frontier. On the morn- 
ing of 22 June he was returning home, in uniform, after unveiling 
a war memorial at Liverpool Sti cot Station. He had paid his ta\i, 
and was feeling for his keys, when two men came up behind him, 
pulled out revolvers, and shot him down as with an arm wounded 
by the first two bullets lie hall drew his sword. Nine bullets in all 
hit Wilson, and as the murderers ran up the street they emptied 
their weapons at passers-by who tiled to stop them, wounding 
three, including a detective and a uniformed constable. After a 
vain attempt to sci/e a car the) were captured half a mile aw'ay. 

The body of the 1 leld-Marshal had been laid on a couch in a 
darkened study, and Spilsbury’s examination was earned out by 

electric light. ", tnown throughout the Army as ‘Ugly’, 

from his puckish, mobile face, was fifty -eight, and almost as tall 
as Spilsbu ry. He had been shot m the left forearm, twice in the 
right aim, twice in the left shoulder, in both armpits, and twice 
in the light leg. The ^rmpit wounds were fatal, piercing the 
lungs 

When the examination was over SpiKburv’s technician, 
Richardson, procured a taxi, and t ho pair set olf for Bart’s. As 
will be explained later, Spilsbury had now left St Mary’s. They 
had not gone far when SpiKbuty, who knew by now that the 
murderers had been caught, and that they were Irishmen, re- 
marked conversationally, ‘Look behind. There is another cab 
following us. They must be the I.R.A ’ 

Dr Thomdvke never encountered the I.R A., but the ensuing 
chase was in the true Thorndykc tradition. After what had hap- 
pened at Luton Place Spilsbury can have had no illusions. He 
told his driver to avoid side-streets and to dodge among the 
traffic. The cab behind, however, was not to be shaken off. 
Pursued and pursuers covered the length of the Mall, crossed 
Trafalgar Squaie, and entered the Stiand. Spilsburv’s mam con- 
cern w'as for the safety of Richardson and the taxi-dnver, .ad 
next for his precious bag, in which were the bullets he had ex- 
tracted, and he decided to jump out at the lirst c ^ortumty and 
run into the nearest building, in the hope that the pursuers would 
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foliow or wait for him. Richardson was to go on to Bart's and 
lock up the evidence. 

As the cab slowed down in the traffic of the Strand Spilsbury 
slipped out and ran for a hotel dooiway. Appaiently the ruse 
worked, by the time he had telephoned to Scotland Yard, walked 
through the hotel, picked up another taxi at the back entrance, 
and driven to Bait's, Richaidson was already there. The black 
bag was under lock and key, and a detective had ai rived to guard 
the laboratory. 

Other police precautions weie taken Richaidson was advised 
to vary his route home, a plain-clothes officer was detailed to 
follow Spilsbury, and a guaid was put on the house in Marl- 
borough Hill The next morning Spilsburv icceivcd a letter 
threatening him with death ll he gave evidence in the case. 
Unfortunately he seems to have torn it up A similai letter, 
capped by a crude sketch of a skull, came lo Mi Inglcb\ Oddie, 
the Coroner lor Westminster and South-west London, but Oddie 
always suspected the wntei to be his friend Danford Thomas, 
later Coroner for the City, a notonou> practical joker 

Believed to be members of the so-called Irish Republican 
Army, the muidereis weie named Dunne and G Sullivan Dunne 
had lost a leg at Y pres. Thev weie tried at die Old B ulo>, before 
Mr Justice, Shearman on 2 Julv. SpiJsburv, in giving evidence, 
was able in his pi ease way to describe where the muiderers had 
been standing in iclalion to then victim, and even the order in 
which some of the wounds weie inflicted, in his notes he wrote 

Wilson was not shot after he had fallen All nine wounds weie in- 
flicted when he was erect or slightlv stooping, is he would be when 
tugging at his swotd-hilt The chest injuries were liom shots tired at 
two different angles - one fiom right to left and the othei horn left to 
right. Either would have proved fatal and produced death inside ten 
minutes. The bullet through the light leg passed torwaids and down- 
wards, and therefore the shot came from diiectlv behind I hat in the 
lop left shoulder had been tired from the lcit side and lather behind, 
and the downward direction pro\cd that the aim was in a raised 
position as the bullet entered. The wounds m the foiearms weie in- 
flicted from behind whilst the arms were still at the side of the body. 

British courts of justice do not take the view that to shoot an 
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unsuspecting man m tl^e back because you do not like his political 
opinions is a crime m a different category from the battering to 
death of some old woman for her money Both men were in due 
course executed 


2 

A charactu istic feature of Spilshi i) s professional career is that 
theie is no turning point There were not until ih heilth afflicted 
him it the very end oen ny ups and downs A graph of his 
progtess duiing neirly foitv veirs would show a stcidy climb to 
the highest level inu then onw ird m cquallv eonst int record of 
achievement and recognition the cumu 1 itive eflcet of which was 
to give his public pronounccmci ts in almost Papi) infallibility 
The ft iturc is ch » icttri tit beeiuse the loot of it was in the man 
himself except h i i s od lex \s ind chirm of manner against 
which h id to be set 1 flowing h it it of reserve few public ligures 
of his eminence t in h we owed less to adventitu us aids 

It however there ire r o leudents in his e neti of which it can 
be slid This inde him i i Heie he suPued 1 setback certain 
periods h ive i sj^nitie me of their own 1 he group ot ) ears now 
under consider Uk n 1 ^19 to 1922 is one ol them 

In August 1919 the Spilsb ir s fourth child Richard w is born 
Of the thiee b ns onl\ he has survived his t ither In October of 
tf ^ follow in 7 ve ii the t imily h id then lust ic il holid ty together 
since the visit to Coinv ill in th^ eventful sui "i of 1914 
Sptlsourv vv is buel) home md it vu i T ■» un when m unhappy 
event oeeuned wl ieh cvcied h s 1 >ng c r nexion with St M ir\ s 

No nun e nil leieh thv. pi it ion lit idy (tuned bv hi i 
wit! c ut i usi i s ]e ilousv n r unLss he were inhum in without 
some lines being tempted himself nil > mle lcr inee of opposing 
opinions which he believed to be vviong Th it this pf ise in him 
was so fleeting ind th it env\ of his success w is so i ue and m- 
eflectivc is a testimonv to the wide i, piecntion of his integrity 
and inn ite kindliness Insla ices ot oveit antagonism will soon be 
recorded and it is possible th U the troubl it St M irv s aiose 
from professional ill ftvhn T 

A member of the medic il sta.fl asked Spilsbui to preserve a 
specimen fot him Spilsbury considered it not worth preserving. 
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and gave his reasons, it can hardly b$,,4oubted with his usual 
politeness. The other retorted that he must do as he was told. 
This was no way to speak to a colleague, and a distinguished one, 
still less to Bernard Spilsbury, with his strong sense of what was 
due to himself and to his position, and his conviction, on the 
trifling point at issue, that he was in the right. Even Ins equable 
temper was ruffled, and with his distaste for any sort of unseemly 
wrangle he must have been disgusted by the rather heated argu- 
ment into which he was led. He demanded an apology. This being 
refused, the matter was referred to the Court of Governors, who 
convened a smaller court of inquiry. But Spilsbury felt too deeply 
affronted to await the decision of the couit. On 18 November 
1920, just over twenty years after his graduation and entry at St 
Mary's, he resigned his appointment there. In a few days' time 
the court of inquiry complete!) exonerated him. The other doctor 
was held to have behaved impropeily, and was instructed to 
apologize. This he did, but it is said that he never again spoke to 
Spilsbury when they met, or even to members of the court, 
except on professional topics. 

Spilsbury's attitude throughout was typical. His decision to 
leave St Mary's must have been a wrench to«feim, but, having 
made it, he would not budge from it. He had no difficulty, of 
course, in Obtaining new appointments immediately. Every hos- 
pital in the country would have welcomed him on its staff'. 
Towards the end of the year, accordingly, the medical world at 
large, which knew' nothing of the dispute, was suipnscd bv the 
news that he w'as about to take up the post of Lcctuier on Mo: bid 
Anatomy and Histology at St Bartholomew's 

The move to Bart's made little or no difference to Spilsbury's 
routine. In between lectures and demonstrations, coroners and 
the police kept him busy. The change resulted, however, in one 
interesting decision on his part. Many doctors arc Freemasons, 
and members of the fraternity at St Mary's had often tried to 
persuade him to become one The idea did not then appeal to 
him. In view of his traditionalist type of mind, and his interest in 
the past, it is an attractive conjecture that a change of view, 
following so soon upon a change of environment, w as in pait due 
to the influence of the oldest hospital in England, a parish in itself 
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with its own parish church* the original of which, like so many of 
our Gothic churches, was perhaps built by Freemasons. What- 
ever the reason, Spilsburv was presently initiated a member of 
the Raherc Lodge, named after the founder of St Bartholomew's 
priory and hospital in 1 123. Later he joined two other lodges, the 
Abcrnethy Mark M. and the Sancta Maria at St Mary's. 

In 1921 there weic rumours that he was going to retire, to 
devote himself to research and the compilation of a text-book on 
medical jurisprudence. If lie had any such intention then, he 
would not admit it, and the rumours may have sprung from the 
fact that once more, and more seriously now, he was feeling the 
effect of uni emitting work, and of travelling, at all times and in 
all weathers, in cold trains and draughty cars, fiom one end of 
England to the other. He sullered acute pains in the small of the 
back, which he called lumbago, and which made him stoop a 
little. His lellow-pathologists advised him to rest. They believed 
his trouble to be arthritis. 1 hev found it politic not to say so, 
however, Spilsbury would admit lumbago, but never arthritis. 
If he was deceived it must have been a case of self-dcccption. 
Foitunately the pains in the back, whatever their cause, subsided 
as the warmer weathei came, and lie soon seemed to be well 
again 

It was uui mg these \cars, too, that he began to lose his sense of 
smell He had alwavs relied a great deal on this Now he could 
work with his normal concentration, and with no s'jr* of distress, 
m conditions which others lound unbearable. Later it became his 
custom at a post-mortem to lav down Ins instruments fiom time 
to time and go out into the fresh air, running back to detect and 
differentiate the dieadful odours coming tiom the dead body. 

The end of 1 ( >22, and of this p^st-War period, which found 
Spilsbury forty-live, was marked b\ a happv event On 21 Decem- 
ber he received a letter fiom the Pume Minister, Mr Bonar Law, 
informing him that m the New Year's Honours a knighthood 
would be conferred on him. 



Chapter 7 Thi ArmstimJNg Case 


1 

Whfn Bernard Spilsbuiy was enleievl at Manchester Grammar 
School as a tall very good-looking boy of fouiteen, with Oxford 
five years m the futuie, a young man who in appearance was his 
very antithesis had just come down from Cambridge to start a 
career that was to end, thirty -one \eais latci, with the pair laec to 
face, one m the witness-box and thu other in the dock, in the 
Shire Hall at Ilcrcloid 

Herbert Rowse Armstiong began life with few advantages 
Born m 1870 at Newton Abbot in Devonshire he must have 
been a punv child, foi he grew up to be a diminutive man not 
muchovei hve feet tall and weighing only seven stone His patents 
were in a very modest position but i datives helped him to 
obtain a good education and to go to C ambridge where it is said 
he was spare cox for the University 1 lght He studied 1 iw, and 
having taken his degree, was admitted a solicitoi in 1S9S, prac- 
tismg first in his native town, and later in Liverpool lie woiked 
hard, and put monev by Whne at Liverpool inJ906 he heard of 
an opening in the Welsh town ot H ly, in Brecknock, whcic an 
ageing solicitor, one of the two in piactice there wanted a 
managing cleik Armstiong put his capital into the business, and 
when the senior partner died the little man fiom Devonshire 
succeeded to the practice I hese impioved cneunistanecs enabled 
him to many in the following year an old acquaintance of his 
Newton Abbot days. Miss Katherine Mnv Inend ol luqn 
mouth He took a home in the little vallev clnrmingly named 
Cusop Dingle, whose stream divides Wales from Lnglan i, and 
where well to do people of Hay had villas Three children were 
born to the Armstrongs in as many vears, and then they moved 
into a larger house Mayfield, also in the Dingle This was in 
1910, when /oung Dr Spilsbury was a newly marned man living 
at Harrow, and another doctor, with an Ameiican degiee, had 
recently lod his wife in Camden Town 

The scenes of famous muidcrs have their atmosphere That of 
the Ratclifife horrors may owe much to De Quincey, but Hilldrop 
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Crescent and Tollingtpo Park call to mind Victorian suburban 
streets, dingy and declining, and the very name of the Crumbles 
suggests melancholy and decay. Few major crimes have for a 
setting that kind of countryside which Constable might have 
painted, and Gray or Wordsworth sung. 

Hay stands in such surroundings, on the river Wye, on the very 
margin of Wales. It is so nearly m Lngland that Spilsbury, misled 
perhaps by its railway station, which is in Herefordshire, seems 
to have thought that the town was in that countv. Hills surround 
it, with the famous Brecon Beacons sti etching westward almost 
to Llanelly, wheie another solicitor named Harold Greenwood 
was practising at this time. The town is small, with a population 
at the present day of barely 1,500, but n is the business centre of 
a prosperous agricultural district. 

The Armstrongs :.wd \cry comfortably, with a housekeeper 
and two maids. Mayfield, like Cusop village and Hay railway 
station, stands m England, a house of some size, with a consider- 
able garden and a tennis-court. Armstiong, who liked tinkering 
about, was a keen gaidener of the sort who must be ahvays 
eradicating weeds. He kept a stock of weed-killer, and, knowing 
something of chemicals, he used to buy arsenic, the basis of most 
garden-pest exlei minalors, and blew his own concoctions. In con- 
trast to his home, since business premises in Hay are not pre- 
tentious, the office in Broad Street which he took o\er from his 
late pa/tner, Mr Cheese, was only part of a small converted shop, 
the remaining portion being occupied by a lirm of estate agents. 
Across the street, almost opposite, w'as the office of the other 
solicitor practising in the town, Mr Griffiths. 

Mr Griffiths was a Welshman, and well known in the district, 
as Mr C heese had been; Armstiong was a stranger, and it seems 
that after his partner's death he had to battle with local con- 
servatism, particularly stiong in Wales. Time, however, might 
put this right, and if his own capital was tied up in the business 
Mis Armstrong had the income of some £2,000 of her own. 
Then, within a few' years, came the outbreak of war. An olu 
Volunteer and Territorial, Armstrong was called up with the 
rank of captain, and in time he was drawing the seful pay and 
allowances of a major. He went to France, but not for long, and 
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from various depots in England he was- able to supervise his 
business at Hay. In the meantime his rival, Mr Griffiths, was 
growing old and was in poor health. His son, who w'as to have 
joined him in the practice as soon as he was admitted a solicitor, 
was in the Forces abroad. Aimstrong saw his onpoitunity, and 
offered his help, hinting at an amalgamation of the two firms. 
But Griffiths was already making other arrangements. Early in 
1919 he took into ins ollicc on tual Mr Oswald Norman Marlin, 
just demobilized with a head wound which afflicted him with a 
form of facial paralysis. Soon after Aimstrong came out of the 
Army Martin became a partner. At the end of 1920 old Mr 
Griffiths died. 

About this time all Wales, and all England as well, was follow- 
ing with absorption a tual for murder which the Armstiong case 
was to parallel in so many fcatuies that the sum of coincidence 
must be among the most remarkable in the annals of capital 
crime. Comparisons invite fascinating conjectures. 1 Both ilcibcit 
Armstrong and Harold Greenwood were solicitors practising in 
Wales; and though they li\ed fifty miles apart, in the dozen years 
after the former's arrival at I lav there must have been legil 
occasions in the Principality at which they could-iiave met. 

There can be no doubt at all and heie theie is diuma enough 
- that the Greenwood trial at Carmarthen was discussed by every 
one in Hay. What were Armstrong's thoughts as he talked it over 
with Dr Hincks when the latter called at the pleasant house in 
Cusop Dingle, or with the newcomer, Mai tin, with his stiff 
manner and twitching face, when they met on business? What 
were those thoughts when the subject came up, as it must have 
done, at his own dinner-table? 

Armstrong shared with many small men, and others of various 
sizes, a characteristic attributed to ali murderers, lie was very 
vain of his ability and appearance, pushful in business, and a 
great talker in an egotistical style. Dapper in his dress, he was 
addicted to high collars and (like Spilsbury) to flowers in his 

1. That, for instance, put forward by Sir William Willcox mhis pamphlet ro\u'ulogy 
with Reference to its C riminul Aspects ‘The Armstrong Case and the Black Case both 
illustrate the effect of imitation m the causation of criminal poisoning It cannot be 
doubted that the sensational report of a noted case of arsenical poisoning [the Green- 
wood Case] led to the selection and use of this poison in these two cases ’ 
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buttonhole. He expected to be addressed by his military rank, as 
he was entitled to be, and at the time of his arrest he was still 
going about in his Army tiench coat or British Warm, with fur 
collar. It was no doubt a comfort to him to be reminded of the 
days when he had been a personage of some importance wielding 
authority. 

For life at Max held, at any rate, was very different from the 
freedom of base camps and messes It was Mis Armstrong who 
wielded authority there. She had many admirable qualities, and 
she was a devoted wife and mother, but she treated husband and 
children alike with a sternness which denied them many harmless 
plcasuies. She was a crank, whose humourless austerity was per- 
haps a symptom of the maladv that later afflicted her. The stories 
of this curious are well known how little Armstrong was 

allowed to smoke in one ioom onlv, and never out of doots; how 
wine and spirits weie forbidden him, except an occasional glass 
(in some one else's house) when lie had a cold; how he w'as 
rebuked in public for keeping the servants waiting, or called 
away from some mild lestivitv because it was his bath night. In 
his behaviour under this well-meant txrannx one is reminded of 
Crippen, (hough the lalleTs piovocation was, of course, far 
greater. Like Crippcn, \imst»ong was never seen to betray re- 
sentment, alvvavs keeping his temper and his manners - and his 
manncis weie excellent - and alwavs floating his wife with con- 
sideration and ulfcclion. But also like C i ippen, if lo *:r\ different 
reasons, he must have found lus domestic life inexpressibly gall- 
ing. It is not surprising that he sought dubious enjoxments 
elsewhere, as one result of which he was under lvkdical treatment 
at the date of his ariest. In Max itself, though Mrs Armstrong 
was much respected, a good deal of sympathy was felt for the 
husband whom site dominated. 

During the ten months between Ma\ 1920 and February 1921 
a senes of related events occurred, some of which were to assume 
startling significance later. Noi all were known of at the time. I" 
May 1920 Armstrong was in London, where he dined with a lady 
whom he had first met while he was stationed at Christchurch in 
the second year of the War. In July he drew up a w. .for his wife, 
or in her name, by which she left him everything she possessed, 
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making no provision for their children. This completely reversed 
the conditions of an earlier will It was apparently signed by Mrs 
Armstrong, but the signature was witnessed m a most irregular 
manner, as no one could have known better than Armstrong 
himself. Soon after he was making one ot his periodical purchases 
of weed-killer, and b\ the middle of August his wife s state of 
health and mind was alarming Dr Hincks She was sufleiing from 
delusions Another doctor was called in and the two practitioners 
having certified the poor woman as insane, she was taken to a 
private asylum at Gloucester There she remained until January 
1921, when she was so much impioved that at her own desire, and 
m response to pressure from Armstrong she was allowed to 
return home Her husband fetched her in a cai Perhaps he talked 
to her about the garden, for though Januar> is rather carl\ in the 
year to worrv about weeds, he had just bought anothei quarter of 
a pound of arsenic 

No doubt the reunited pair also talked about the trial of Harold 
Greenwood This took place at the Car mai then Assizes while 
Mrs Armstrong was in the as)lum but Greenwood had been 
arrested in the summer, when she was at home in normal health 
The trial, which lasted a week resulted in a verdict of Not Guilty. 
The result must have been in Armstrongs thoughts when he 
made that last purchase of arsenic on 1 1 Januaiy at the shop of 
his rival Martins piospective fathcr-in-law, Mr Davies, the 
chemist It was an encouraging omen t or Greenwood another 
gardener, was accused of poisoning his wile with arsenic obtained 
from weed-killer Though he was acquitted, some one had given 
Mrs Greenwood arsenic Now that hi toiv up to a point was 
about to repeat itself, Armstrong may well have felt that should 
suspicion anse in his own case the collapse of the proceedings 
against his fellow-law ver might deter the authorities from taking 
action a second time in circumstances so simdar, and so soon 
after Probably he did not really fear suspicion He had the 
murderer's conceit, and, unlike Greenwood, who was the subject 
of much local gossip, he had been careful to give no serious cause 
for scarifdal in his own town The lady in the background lived far 
away from Hay He was not far out, in fact, in his calculations, 
but for a later act of folly he would have escaped punishment. 
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Mrs Armstrong came home on 22 January. On 22 February 
she died. Dr Hincks certified the cause of death as heart disease, 
the result of a long course of rheumatism, and itself bringing 
about nephritis. The patient had also suffered from acute gas- 
tritis. Three days afterwards the funeral took place in the church- 
yard at Cusop. 


Ten months went by, and then - it was the afternoon of 2 January 
1922 - Spdshur) was in the tram for Hav. The Home Office 
had decided on the exhumation of Mrs Armstrong's body. Hay 
did not yet know this, hut it had enough to talk about. On New 
Year's Fvc one of its two lawyers had been taken into custody, 
charged with me diiempted murder of the other. 

Tins was the climax of a remaikahle tragi-comcdy, though Mr 
Martin would not have used that term. 

After Mrs Armstrong's death, life at Mayfield went on very 
much as before. Armstrong still had a housekeeper and a maid 
to look after him, his youngest child was at home, and he had 
the companionship of the other two during their school holidays. 
But there was one big dill'cronce* lie was now master in his own 
house 

During this brief period of emancipation Armstrong must 
have seemed to be in an enviable position I le had a fair practice, 
he was clerk to the justices of Hav, Bicdvvardine, and Painscastle, 
and he had hopes of a smvlai post with the bench at Talgarth, 
where the incumbent was a man of eight) If he had business 
worries only one was referred to at his trial Martin was pressing 
him to complete the formalizes, long overdue, ansing out of a 
sale of property, m which connexion there was a matter of £500 
paid to Armstrong as a deposit. Armstrong had nothing like the 
ready money to meet a claim for repayment. By his wife's second 
will, however, he became possessed at her death of £2,300, and 
this capital was in the hands of the executor of her earlier will, 
who was also trustee of the marriage settlement, and a friend of 
both parties to it. The second will had been proved, and its 
validity was not questioned until after Armstrong’s arrest. Yet up 
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to that date he had made no attempt to realize any of the capital, 
except a small sum for costs. In short, the theory that he resorted 
to murder a second time within a year because he was short of 
money seems untenable on every ground, for Martin's death 
would not have helped him. The £500 would still have to be 
found. The mystery of the Armstrong case is not the husband's 
motive for poisoning his wife, but why he poisoned Martin - if 
he did. 

For this, of course, was nc\ei pioved, though Martin was un- 
doubtedly poisoned, and by arsenic, and in circumstances which 
incriminated Armstrong, who then went on pertinaciously 
endeavouring to re-create them. Other cases of illness, and e\en 
the deaths of old Mr C heese and his wife many years bcfoie, and 
that of an estate agent, were later attributed to Armstrong's 
machinations by public rumour. Such is the way of small country 
towns. It is said, howe\cr, that the Home Office w f as considering 
authorizing more exhumations 

From his own self-centred point of view Aimstiong had strong 
reasons for resenting the very existence of Marlin. To a certain 
type of egoist anyone who stands m his wav, or who opposes 
him, has committed an otlence The motive of gan^ being absent, 
Martin must have been the victim of sheer vindictiveness. He had 
been warned, but he did not know it About the time when he 
was beginning to press Aimstiong to complete the vile of 
property a box of chocolates was duiveied at his house r Ilicre 
was nothing to indicate the sender Mis Mai tin ate some, and 
then the box was put awav, to he pi od need a few days later when 
there were visitors to dinner. One of the latter was afterwards 
taken ill. The remainder of the chocolates were prescived, and 
were later examined, when some were found to contain arsenic. 
This had been inserted through holes pierced in the base of the 
sweets, and the holes corresponded with the noz/le of a vveed- 
eradicalor used by Armstrong. 

The relations between the two law vers were amicable, but were 
confined to professional matters. Mai tin had not been to May- 
field for more than a year when, in October 1921, the leisurely 
business of the uncompleted contracts began to be speeded up. 
A brisk exchange of letters and telephone-calls went on across 
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Broad Street. Armstrong always wanted more time Theie were 
interviews in Martin's office, and at one of them, by his own 
account, Armstrong appeared much agitated. This was on 
20 October, and at the close of the meeting Aimstiong invited 
Martin to Ma) field that same afteinoon, to have tea. Martin 
pioposed the 24th, but later postponed the visit On the 26th, a 
Wednesday, he diove up C usop Dingle in his car After a walk 
round the garden with Armstrong lie was taken to the drawing- 
room, where the tea table was laid 

The maid brought in the tei, a cup was passed to Martin, and 
then Armstrong handed him a buttered scone apologizing for 
using his lingers Biead and butter followed and the pair dis- 
cussed vanous matters The cancelled contiacts and the £500 
were not mentioned, though Martin could have reused the subject 
himself He lei i Ma) Held at half past six to return to his own 
home m C usop I hat eve ung he was taken ill 

Dr 1 horn t Hrncks who was known to cveiv one in and about 
Hav where he had lived all his life and where he had practised 
for tvventv live vears, was called to the Martins house early ne\t 
morning Martin v «s in bed suflei mg tiom all the svmptoms of a 
severe bilious att tek with one addition a verv rapid pulse Dr 
Hmeks continued to e ill d ulv and the patient improved but 
slowl) < nd his pulse rate remained high Somewhat pm /led on 
the Hst the doctor forwarded a sample of uune to the Clinical 
Rescuch \ssoeiatio i tor analvsis \ week later, when Martin 
was at work again me lcnlv came back tint 1 *Hrd of a grain of 
arsenic had been found 

f rom this icpoi t in Dr Hrncks s words, he i Mined the opinion 
that Mr Mai bn s illness w is caused bv l is tal ng a considerable 
dose of arsenic' The doctor, who made up hr. own medicines, 
had prescirbed none that contained arsenic He had, of course, 
cjuestioncd Mil tin about metis taken immediatel\ before the 
illness developed He knew that lunch and dinner on the 26th 
had been shared { \ Mis Martin ar d the maid who weie perfectly 
well, and he knew oi M rrtm s visit to M iv field for tea that after- 
noon Association of ideas local Ld Mi > \rmstrontf s fatal illness 
to his mind He had not encountered a case of aisemeal poisoning 
foi twenty years, but now that he had met one again he was 
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struck by the similarity of the symptoms with some of Mrs 
Armstrong’s. These must have been bad days for Dr Hincks; but 
he was an honest and a courageous man; he wrote to the Barn- 
wood Asylum at Gloucester, and when the doctors who had 
attended Mrs Armstrong there agreed that they too might have 
been misled as to the cause of her physical ailments, he reported 
his suspicions to the Home Office. 

In the meantime he held his tongue, except to Martin, who 
must be warned. During the latter's illness Armstrong had been 
sympathetic and helpful, calling at his rival's office for news, and 
conducting a sale for him. The pair were continually meeting 
again in Broad Street, Armstrong talkative and friendly, his blue 
eyes twinkling behind his pince-nez, Martin, no doubt, stiller and 
more brusque than ever. Martin, indeed, was not out of the wood 
yet. 

The Director of Public Prosecutions, with the recent Green- 
wood case in mind, took his time before acting on Dr Hincks's 
report. Eventually, after consultation with Superintendent 
Wensley, then senior superintendent of the C.I.D., it was decided 
to make inquuies on the spot, but with the utmost secrecy. 
Armstrong, if guilty, must not be put on his guard, if he was 
innocent there must be no talk about him. There had been 
enough trouble over Greenwood. Chief Detective- Inspector 
Crutchett, who had worked with Spilsburv in the case of Mrs 
Seabrook, was given charge of the investigation, strange police- 
men from London appeared in Hay after dark, and talked with 
the Martins, and Dr Hincks, and Mr Davies, the chemist, for all 
concerned it was a most harassing time. The doctor was actually 
attending Armstrong, for venereal disease; and as for Martin, he 
had barely accustomed himself to the idea that the little man 
across the street had tried to poison him when invitations to tea 
began to rain upon him. 

As the two men handled between them most of the legal 
business for miles round, there was always some excuse for a 
meeting; and why not - now that the happy thought had occurred 
- why not at the tea-table? It was less easy to find excuses for 
declining, but Martin, inspired by recollections of buttered 
scones, somehow found them. Then Armstrong tried new tactics. 
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He began having tea in his office; the telephone was busier than 
ever; surely Martin could find time to cross the street? But for 
Armstrong it was a case of jam (or buttered scones) tomorrow, 
but never jam today. Time was always at a premium with Martin; 
the best he could suggest was some morning, or at six o'clock. 
He was so hard-pressed, however, that he in turn sent to the local 
cafe for tea and buns in the afternoon It was a tragi-comedy 
indeed, and if Martin, for some reason, seems scarcely a sym- 
pathetic figure, no man was ever more de^rving of sympathy. 

This extraordinary state of affairs dragged on for some weeks 
of that early winter of 1921. Martin, when in his office, was living 
in a state of siege, afraid to put his nose out of doois lest little 
Armstrong, smiling beneath his heaw waxed moustache, his 
glasses flashing, should come ti ipping across with another urgent 
invitation. And a. I d.c time official voices were ingeminating 
caution in Martin's car. ‘Whatever vou do, don't go. But what- 
ever you do, don't let him think vou suspect him ' ‘But I can't 
stand this much longer,' said poor Martin. ‘And I'm running out 
of excuses.' To the police those three weeks might seem nothing; 
they were an eternity to Mai tin. After the hiM week of December, 
however, and lather suddcnlv, the persecution ceased. It may be 
significant that on the 6th, by letter, Martin once more raised the 
old affair of (he rescinded contracts and the £500, which appears 
to have been in abeyance He threatened to issue a writ unless the 
deposit was repaid by the 12th. This roused Armstrong to re- 
taliate No monev came on the 12th. hut a last invitation to tea, 
evaded as usual, on the next dav Armstrong himself issued two 
writs, against Martin's clients. Subscquentlv, bv his instructions, 
these writs were settled. He stated at the trial that he was m a 
position to complete the business early in December, but took no 
action because of the altitude of the other contracting parties. 

Three days after Christmas, as if to show that there was no ill- 
feeling, Armstrong was in Martin's office with a ienewal of his 
offers of hospitality. Would Mt and Mrs Martin come to dinner 
one evening that week? Marlin, who knew that the end was near, 
talked vaguely of a later date. 
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In a pamphlet already quoted in a note to this chapter Sir 
William Willcox points out that the first law relating to the 
control of the sale of poisons in this country was the Arsenic Act 
of 1851. He gives the reason. ‘Arsenic produces symptoms so like 
those of natural disease that it has for all time been the most 
commonly chosen for criminal purposes.’ 

Remarking elsewhere on the great advances made in toxico- 
logical chemistry in lecent times -he was writing in 1938 — Sir 
William goes on - ‘it may safel) be said that today the criminal 
poisoner has little chance of escaping detection.' Had he been 
dealing here with the particular case of arsenical poisoning, how- 
ever, the writer would piobablv have qualified this assertion with 
some such words as ‘once the poisoner has given cause for sus- 
picion'. With a lethal substance producing symptoms similar to 
those of natural disease thcic will alwavs be muidcrs which 
escape detection. They remain unsuspected because the murderer 
has known when to hold his hand. Most convicted poisoneis 
have given themselves away by their subsequent actions. Among 
major cases wheie arsenic was the means employed all those in 
w'hich Spilsbury was concerned illustrate this point. Miss 
Barrow's body would not have been exhumed had Seddon put a 
check upon his greed and conciliated her relations; Ai instrong 
was quite safe until he invited Martin to tea, it was the third 
death at Croydon which roused suspicion. The argument for 
undiscovered crimes in this genic is suppoited hv the fact that 
even in Spilsbury 's unexampled experience of homicides, and 
notwithstanding the popularity of arsenic among poisoners, these 
three cases stand isolated bv long periods of time, and almost in 
a class by themselves. 

Spilsbury knew what he had to look for when he left London 
for Hereford on that Mondav, 2 January 1922. Jt was wintry 
weather; there were blizzards in the north, and snow lay in the 
streets of Hereford, where a police car met him. There were only 
three trains daily on the single line from Hereford to Hay. it was 
after six o’clock, and quite dark, when lie arrived at the little 
churchyard of Cusop. With him were the Deputy Chief Con- 
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stable of Hereford and other police officers, Dr Hincks, who had 
been picked up in Hay, and Dr Ainslie, of Hereford, who was to 
appear for the delence at the trial. Behind canvas screens the 
giave was opened, in the light of oil-lamps The coffin was raised 
and trundled on a hand-bier to a small white house in a lane by 
the church) ard Sacking was hung over a front room window, 
and by the light of moie oil lamps Spihbup m ide his pre- 
liminat) examination 1 hese wue conditions against which he so 
often protested, and he lcit the real work ot tie post-mortem 
until next dav 

Conditions wcr~ can moie nnmitivc 1 1 the tun magi dialed 
court at lla\, whut loi \cus Armstioig h al sit as Ucik and 
where he now stood under chaigc bcloic Ins neighbours and 
colleagues There were no lamps there at ah and the long drawn 
proceedings id j » r ti week to week closed when di light 
tailed Armstioi s ^c \* at the table below the bciieh v as taken 
b) Mi Cambridge Phillips, the clerk ol Tal^rth aged tight) -one, 
to whom the pi isoi er pi htelv (Pitied his as Mince loevervone 
there it must line seamed m cxti lonlin ir\ and unnatural 
business Armstrong w r one ot them t tvpieal figure in a small 
country town a prolessio il m m Wi rsin; »ui Mastci ol the H n 
Lodge of 1 i ee m i .ons, a ehi rchw linen who read the lessons on 
Sundav, an active worker m c er\ thing th n went on from agn- 
cultuial meetings and spt it to whist dines, dances and conceits 

The alleged poismm T ol Mai tin was as vet all that tin Hav 
magistrates had to consider 1 he inquest on Mis \rmstiong had 
been opened, and adjourned tor three weeks The remains had 
been rc-intcired in the w ow, and Spilsbuiv was biek in 1 ondon 
with specimens in jars for the analvst. He was to be busv be- 
tween now and the tnal at 1 1 ere fold on tv o other capital cases - 
the muideis ot Mai g net l vans and 1 li/abcth C oopci, not here 
dealt with, and with the ease ol 1 i eel i kempton L ntil Webster 
had completed his repoit on the specimens liom C usop the death 
of Mis Armstrong was not on tl e agenda of the bench at Hav. 

But on 19 January Armstrong was charged with the murder 
of his wife. At the adjourned inquest on the 24th the jury brought 
in a verdict of muidei against him. 

B 
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The severe weather of that winter - m January London was 
colder than Iceland - continued late into the spring of 1922 The 
Summer Assizes at Ileieford opened early in April in a snow- 
storm Armstrong was now in Gloucestei Prison and during his 
trial, which lasted ten da\s (as long as that of the ^eddons), he 
was driven daily fiom GloucesUt to Ilucloid and back again, 
covering in all moic than si\ hundied miles in wintrv weilhei 
Against him the \ltoi ne\-Gener il. Sit IrneslPoMxk led for the 
Crown, Sir Henr) t uitis-Bcnnett was bride 1 loi the defence 
Armstrong had been anxious to secure C uitis Bennett, because 
the latter was a Cambndge man “Cambridge always wins,' he 
said, and it ma\ ha\e seemed a good omen that on the da) before 
his trial began Cambridge won the Boat Race in shocking con 
ditions, by 4i lengths 

Mr Justice Darling was piesiding o' ^r his last muidei trial lie 
had now been a judge lor ncarl) twenty -live soars, and the outcry 
against his elevation to the Bench the more venomous because 
it was political - had long been forgotten Now seven!' -three, a 
little, shrivelled man scaieclv biggei than Aimstiong himself. 
Darling was the embodiment of common sense and an example 
of the physical and mental toughness ol liwyus He lived until 
1936, and was speaking in the House of Lends a month or two 
befoie his death at the age of eight v six 

Darling afterwards s ud of the Armstrong ease that it was per- 
haps the most interesting he ever tncd Spilsburv thought other- 
wise, in his own unique experience of capital crimes lie put the 
Mahon case hrst, presumably because of the technical problems 
involved in piecing together the fragments of poor £ nub Kaye 
Interested though he was in human behaviour, science alwa>s 
took precedence Tne fate of Armstrong, nevertheless, hung on 
the medical evidence, which takes up almost hilf the pages of 
punted testimon) at the trial As soon a ^ Webster reported that 
the specimens fiom the grave at C usop contained three and a half 
grains of arsenic, more than he had ever found before in a case of 
aisenical poisoning, only one defence, in the cncumstances, was 
possible - that Mrs Armstrong, cither inadvcrtcntl) or by in- 
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tention, had taken the pojson herself The Crown had to demon- 
strate, first, that she could not have done so, and, second, that no 
one but her husband had the opportunity to poison her, the 
motive, and the means 

On the first day of the trial, Monda), 3 April, the Attorney- 
Gencrars opening ‘•tatcmenl was interrupted, and the jur) with- 
drew, while theie was a legal argument about the admissibility 
of evidence bearing on the poisoning ot Martin On this charge a 
true bill had been found against Aimstrong but M irtin being 
still ah\e, the vase had gone no further In 1 ngland murder is 
alwa\s chaiged alone The piosccution wished to introduce the 
evidence to show as Doling put n in summing up, that the 
defendant had arsenic in his possession and that he would use it 
to poison a human being in other woids to prove system, as in 
the case of Cieoi b c Jo^|> Smith, though this was not among 
those cited 1 he judge ruled that the. ev idence should be admitted 
If he were wiong, he said the C ourt of Criminal Appeal would 
put him right I he line which the defence would lake was indi- 
cated when two witnesses, uncLr cios^ examination, agreed that 
Mrs Armstrong had asked whether a f ill horn the attic window of 
Ma\ field would be fatal L ala a thud witness, the executor and 
family friend, said that he had warned Armstrong against his 
wifes suicidal tendencies The piosccution however, icgained 
giound with evidence that Mr ^ XimMiong h id been incapable of 
leaving her bed foi a week hetoie her dc ith and toi some da\s 
before it of even sitting up or lilting i clip to hei lips and vvnn 
her woids to her nurse on the. 1 1 st d o of her hie l ini not going 
to die, am 1 ’ Because 1 have ever \ thing to live for - mv children 
and mv husband 

The lady Itom Hampshire was called to sa\ that Armstrong 
had spoken to her of marriage onlv three months abet his wife s 
death Gardeners gave some rather contradictor evidence about 
the use of weed killer at Mavlicld, and then Martin told the story 
ot his invitation to tea there, the incident ol the buttered scone, 
and his subsequent illness 

Dr Hincks, the first in a pioeession of medical witnesses, said 
that m 1920 Mrs Aimstiong began to show signs of delusions, 
with some incoherence of speech She became physicall) ill, and 
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her symptoms - mitral systolic murmur, stomach-pains, vomit- 
ing, and a rapid pulse led him to diagnose organic disease of the 
heart and kidnejs Her delusions took the foim of a belief that 
she was a vvicked woman, unkind to hci children, and in danger 
of ariest foi defrauding tradespeople Dr Hmcks felt that she 
requned the treatment and supei vision which only a mental 
nume could give, and ^he was t iken to Barnwood House Hos- 
pital There she was examine 1 bv Di To\ nsend, the medical 
supei intendent, D r Hmcks being present Among othci symp- 
toms the doctors noted a marked evauosed conui ion about the 
patient's lip>, and a sillowness ol the skm of her abdomen 

At that time, in August 1920 said Dr Hmcks no suspicion of 
poisoning, of any sort or kind entered his mind He did not see 
his patient again until hu return home in Januar\ 1921. He 
found her condition then \ei\ much impiovcd but within a fort- 
night she was complaining of the return ol a curious sensation 
from which she sulleicd at Bainwood a feeling as of springs 
pressing hci feet up from the ground Di Townsend, in a letter, 
had refeired to this svmptom as funcuonal Dr 1 Iincks, when he 
had tried to make Mrs Aimstrong v\alk naturally, and found her 
unable to do so, took a different view The trouble, he thought, 
must be organic. Had it been functional fliat is caused by 
hysteria ->he could have walked in a normal way had she made 
the efToi t 

Theicwasa nuiseat Ma\ field, and she now put Mrs Armstrong 
to bed where Dr Hniwk> examined her thoioughh Hie reflexes 
of her nervous >\stcm were \crv weak, the knee jerks were 
absent, and so poor was her control over her fingers that she had 
great difficulty in picking tip a pen The doctor hid formed no 
definite opinion about her complaint when he left her that day, 
1 1 February. On the loth he was summoned to Mayfield by tele- 
phone, to find a recunence of the physical symptoms from which 
his patient had suffered bcfoic she went to Barnwood - abdominal 
pains, vomiting, rapid pul>e, and dilation of the heart. Mrs 
Armstrong's lip^ were cyanoscd, and there was a geneial coppery 
discoloration of the skin, which became more marked in the next 
few days Her mind, hov ever, was dear, and her great anxiety 
was to get better 
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After that visit on the 16th he saw Mrs Armstrong daily until 
she died. She weakened very rapidly, and could keep nothing 
down. Morphia was injected to relieve pain. On the 21st the 
doctor told Armstrong that she was hardly likely to pull 
through. The next day, after he had seen her, he heard of her 
death. 

Sir Ernest Pollock asked whether Mis Armstrong was in a 
condition during the last days of her life to help herself to medi- 
cine. ‘Absolutely impossible/ said Dr Hineks. 

Martin's father-in-law, and his assistant in the chemist's shop, 
gave more evidence about Armstrong's purchases of weed-killer 
and pure arsenic, culminating in that made on 11 Januar), just 
before Mis Armstrong's return home. Aimstrong then bought a 
quarter of a pound of pure arsenic. It was a rule that aisenic sold 
in this form sN'm 1 be coloured with charcoal, and whether this 
last purchase was so coloured was a disputed point of some 
interest. When Aimsliong was arrested on New Year's Eve he 
was in his office. lie was told to turn out the contents of his 
pockets, and these weie loughlv bundled in a piece of brown 
paper. Jt was asserted that he tncd to tamper with this parcel; 
the contents, ncscrthelcws, were not examined for some days, 
when a tiny packet of uncolourcd white aisenic - three and 
thiec-quarter giams - was found caught in the flap of an en\elope. 
Curtis-Bennett now sprang a surprise bv pioducing another small 
packet of white aisenic, containing almost two ounces, which 
had been discovered stuck at the back ot a drawei in Armstrong's 
desk, after his arrest, by his solicitoi, Mr Matthews. As this dis- 
coveiy had been kept from the police, when Chief Inspector 
C rutchett w r as called he implied indnectly his doubts of this 
story bv insisting that he had searched the drawer thoroughly, 
looking for arsenic. The defence relied a good deal on this second 
packet, but the surprise was to recoil on them, because the judge 
took a d liferent view 7 . 


5 


Police witnesses, and ftne or two others, having carried pro- 
ceedings into the sixth morning, the prosecution then brought 
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forward its heavy artillery, the medical experts, beginning with 
Spilsbury. 

Photographs of the latter taken during the trial show him 
(when he is not hiding his face) looking very youthful for a man 
of his reputation in his forty-sixth year. Youthful he still was, in 
many ways; he had not yet succumbed to the tyranny of work, 
and his early addiction to the society of older men naturally be- 
came less marked as he grew older himself; there were even 
reactions when he sought and enjoyed the company of his 
juniors. Theie was a stereotyped side to much of his w'ork a* 
Home Office Pathologist at this time; as case followed case the 
legal element varied, but the medical witnesses for the prose- 
cution, again and again, weie Willcox, Webster, and himself. 
The three travelled together, stayed at the same hotels, compared 
their notes, and discussed the evidence they would have to give. 
Willcox was only li\ e years older than Spilsbury, but twenty 
years’ friendship had not quite eradicated the relation of master 
to pupil. There are one or two stories which illustrate Spilsbury's 
deferential attitude towards his old teacher, and the change in 
him when confcienccs wcic over for the day, and he was free 
until the next day’s work began. Dining the long Armstrong 
trial, as usual, he and Webster and Willcox (bv now Sir William) 
were in the same hotel in Hereford. There also wcic some of the 
lawyers. As an evening diew on Willcox, having, perhaps, been 
a little pontifical, would withdraw with his notes to the smoking- 
room; if he did not want Spilsbury the latter would go off to 
play billiards and have some whisky with junior members of the 
Bar. One of them says of him that he was like a schoolboy 
released, and this phrase has been used of similar occasions at 
this tune. 

Examined on the Satuiday by the Attorney-General, Spilsbury 
described the exhumation at Cusop. After the post-mortem he 
took away sixteen jars containing organs and other parts of the 
body, sawdust and wood shavings from the coffin, and soil 
adhering to it. These specimens he handed to Webster for analysis. 
The body, after ten months’ burial, was unusually well preserved, 
parteculaily such organs as the liver and kidneys, which arsenic 
m poisonous doses tends to preserve. He could find no evidence 
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in these organs of any natural disease that would account for 
vomiting, diarrhoea, and death There had been dilation of the 
heart, but no disease of the heart-valves Speaking from experi- 
ence, and in the light of subsequent analysis, he attubuted the 
condition of the liver and kidneys to the action of arsenic m 
poisonous doses In reply to a founal question from the judge, he 
said that he had cons'derabie expuicnce of poison cases, which 
were almost of weeklv, ccitainlv of monthly Owcurrence 

After describing the condition of the kidnevs, which did not 
suggest Brights disease but Mime form of poisoning, Spilsbury 
returned to the essential tim^ factor He was a^ed about a tonic 
mixture, containing one twentieth of a grain of arsenic, pre- 
scribed toi Mrs Armstrong at the asylum in October and Novem- 
ber 1920, and he replied that it was quite impossible that this 
could have any bearing at all on the aisemc found in the body 
moie than a ^ » ' dcr The Attorney General then ended his 
cxaminatron-m-chief with a senes of questions the answers to 
which, jn view oi the witness's unique reput ilion, must have 
made a strong impression on ah in the crowded assi/c court. For 
the ansvvcis summed up the c sc against Armstrong, and fore- 
stalled the still undeclared but c isilv conjectured line of defence 
In Spilsbuiv's copv of the volume on this ^aw, in the 'Notable 
Trials senes he has marked in the murgm his reply to the first 
question 

In voiii opinion at whit ‘ime must a dose oi doses of iisemcha\e 
been taken in ordci to find wb t Mi Wcbstei found in the organs which 
you gave to him * 

Trom the amount of ai cnic wlncn was present m the small and 
large intestines it is clear that a huge do e of u cn c must have been 
taken I mean a po sonous dose possibly a t il dose certainly 
within twentv loin hours of de nh and from th^ amount of arsenic 
which was found in th<. li cr over two gt tins nd fiom the disease 
which I found m the h\ci it is clc u th n the poison must ha\e been 
given in a number of I ugc dc>scs extending o\ei a period certainly of 
some days probably not less than a w».ck 

‘Have you hcaid Dr Hineks’s evidence as to the symptoms which 
Mrs Armstrong displayed about the time when she was takrn to Barn- 
wood Asylum in August 1920 v 

‘I have.* 
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‘What, in your opinion, was the cause of those symptoms 0 ’ 

‘She was, of course, suffering from mental disease, melancholia, but 
in addition the vomiting on the day ol her admission, and the presence 
of albumen, are consistent with an acute or sub-acutc attack of arsenical 
poisoning, and the iapid disappearance of albuminuna within a week 
after adnus ion to the asylum, followed by the de\elopment of peri- 
pheial ncuiiUs, point cleaily to an acute toxaem.a a> Uk cause of these 
symptoms * 

‘Can you attribute these symptoms as likJv to be c uised by a par- 
ticular poison v 

‘ They stiengthen my view that the symptoms taken as a whole were 
due to poisoning b) arsenic ’ 

Fmull\, Spilsbury gave it as his opinion, Horn what he had 
heard in evidence, that the cause of Mai tin > illness was also 
acute aisenical poisoning I he amount of arsenic found in 
Martin’s c isc could not be pioduicd in any normal wav 

Cuitis-Bennetfs examination, which took as long as the cx- 
amination-in-chief and i c-examination put together, could be 
summan/ed in a few vvoids It was an cndca'oui to get round 
Spilsbui\\ assertion that Mrs Aimstiong had taken a fatal dose 
of arsenic less than t\\cnt\-foui hours before death Cases vere 
quoted of persons who had lived ft r seven or eight da\x after 
taking large doses If, however, a week or so had clapped between 
Mrs Armstrong’s last dose and hei death the defence had to 
explain vv*h\ there had been little or no remission of vomiting, 
which in all cases of poisoning natuiall) tends to become less 
severe after the lust violent onset - unless more poison is taken. 
Curtis-Bennett put a hypothetical case of intermittent vomiting 
lasting a week. Spilsbui)\ answer, which he repeated, was quite 
definite. He would not expect such a state ol things to occur 
through the action of arsenic alone - only if some other disease 
were present which of itself would cause vomiting. He had already 
said that he found nothing in the organs to suggest such a disease. 

Curtis-Bennett then shifted his ground He asked whether 
intermittent vomiting, with periods of remission up to twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours followed by renewed attacks, might not 
be the result of arsenic becoming encapsuled or encysted in the 
stomach. Spilsbury agreed that he knew of such cases. The action 
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of the poison was then delayed. When it was freed from the cyst 
death ensued very rapidly. Then came the following questions 
and answers: 

‘Then \ou would not like to exclude the ci el have put of a patient 
taking a laigc poisonous dose of accrue on Monday, sufifcnng fiom 
vomiting sickness, dianhoea and so on, on Tuesd ty, Wednesday, and 
Thursday then a lcmission 1 do not care whethu foi twelve or twenty- 
foui houis but slight lunission and then conm g on again v 

I do not think I c m agiee to th it three d i\s sickness trom a single 
dose and then a i emission due to tins I d ) not th nk it would Oecui.’ 

1 wo d i\s ' 

‘l doubt th it \cr\ much i idud 

T undc'st md wui to s i\ th it \ou did agic~ with the svmploms T put 
to ^oii but \ oi i woo! 1 e\pc t tlici dc ith to Imd some othci c luse for 
them S well is die uisel l 

J i it \ ou ' M 

’les 

‘\ou uc putt in it now tint t 1 c whole id me s mntoms are due to 
arsenic 1 

W or com I im * 

In the still and some times awkward winding ol a transcript of 
e' idence it is dillicult to detect shad*.', of expression, but this 
slight \anation ttom monos\ liable assent ma\ have been a re- 
nunder that the witness had been saving nothing else for some 
time, and was not in the least likel\ to be argued out of hrs con- 
sidered opinion ( ui tis-Bcnnctt however, continued to labour 
the point, lint some other cause lor the symptoms besides 
atsenic might hive existed He alluded to what he called the 
kidne' disease from which Mis Armstrong suflcicd before she 
went to the as>lum Spilsbuiy collected him, he picfened the 
phrase ‘kidney damage’ He would not agree that this meant very 
much the same thing, and the importance of the distinction is 
obvious. C ui tis-Bcnnctt had already touched upon the illness of 
1920, and now it was gone into again at some length, but, as the 
judge had implied earlier, it was not what happened in 1920 that 
leally mattered, but what killed Mis Aimstrong a )ear after- 
wards The cross-examination need not be followed lurther Like 
all great advocates, Cuitis-Bcnnett, foi the time being, identified 
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himself with his client, whom, m fact, he rather liked, and whom 
he thought had a reasonable chance of acquittal. He had put a 
tremendous amount of work into the case, and he had made the 
most of the weak points in the evidence for the Crown But he 
failed completely to shake Spilsbury's damaging pionounce- 
ments as to the cause of both illnesses Webster and Willcox, who 
followed him in the witness-box, conlirmed them 

6 

In countering the case for the Crown the defence had three main 
difficulties to overcome It was inevitable th it such a defendant, 
an intelligent professional man, should give evidence on his own 
behalf While in the witness-box, which he occupied toi more 
than five hours, Armstrong had to render pi uisible his explan- 
ation of the arsenic found among the contents ol his pockets, and 
m the diawei of his bureau On thv, whole he was a cool and 
collected witness but on these vital pomts when he was taken in 
hand b) the judge, he was vcr\ far from convincing In a state- 
ment to the police, before his ariest he said that he had no 
arsenic in his possession except in the diluted form of weed- 
killer His story was that after he had been charged he discovered 
the little screw of papci cont lining white aisenic which had been 
m his pocket, and which he had forgotten He s ud nothing about 
it, knowing that it must be found when the police went through 
his letters Later he remembered the second package, in the 
bureau drawer He said nothing about this either, except to his 
solicitor, Mr Matthews, whom he sent to look lor it It was pro- 
duced only during the trial It contained two ounces of white 
arsenic, probably representing hedf the last pui chase horn Mr 
Davies, and the defence argued that with its discovery all the 
pure arsenic in Armstrongs possession was accounted foi, and 
that therefore the poison taken by Mrs Armstrong came from 
some other source - probably wecd-killei, which was kept m the 
house, and which she could have obtained herself Curtis- 
Bennett is said to have relied a good deal on this argument, but it 
postulated the truth of Armstrong's improbable explanation of 
the smaller, but still fatal, dose in his pocket - that this was the 
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last of some twenty similar little packets used to eradicate indi- 
vidual dandelions on his lawn. 

Secondly, the defence had to confute or minimize the evidence 
of s)slem, as suggested bv the poisoning of Martin and by Mrs 
Armstrong s illness in August 1920 Thudl), and most difficult of 
all, thcv had to persuade the judge and jury, in the teeth of evi- 
dence to the conttary from the most experienced medical wit- 
nesses in the country, cither that Mrs Armstiong had taken the 
fatal dose a week bet ore she died 01 that she was capable of getting 
out ot bed and going downstairs to ktch weed killer on the day 
of her death 

The juiy, listening to the eioss examination of Armstrong 
about the mv italic ns to tea tclepli med across Bioad Street, may 
have ihoui^ht to themselves that the f ital dose in his pocket 
would have eo tie m \ci\ hand\ had M 11 tin been induced to eat 
another butt" 1 ic H ird upon this as the accused’s long 
oideal was h nun" to an end e line pencil ating questions about 
his '.tiange loigctfulncss 't the time ot his airest and his peculiar 
and elaborate method ot disposing ol dandt lions And then, as 
Armstiong was about to ictuin to the dock the judge intervened 
once moic 

‘Wait a minute, Majo** Armstrong ’ 

More questions folios ed going o\er the same ground, driving 
home to the jury the in ulequacy oi the replies How did the wit- 
ness account toi having forgotttn all about that arsenic, the only 
white arsenic he e\ei had ’ He had u^ed some ot it to make up 
twentv little packets, with nineteen ol vhith he desttoved nine- 
teen dandelions Th it was \u\ inteiestmg, was it not } How, 
then, did he come to forget it } Did it m t strike him, a solicitor, 
that it was \ei\ icm likable to toigct it * As tor the twenty little 
packets themselves why go to the tioublc ol making up the 
arsenic in that wav, instead ot pouiing it stiaight lrom the 
original paper into holes m the ground > 

‘I realty do not know/ said Armstrong \t the time it seemed 
the moH convenient wav ot doing it ' 

The quiet, dry voice tiom the bench went on Why, when he 
did remember this interesting experiment did he not tell the 
police? Why, when he remembered the two ounces in his bureau. 
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did he not tell them about that? He was a man accustomed to 
criminal procedure. If he thought the police were certain to find 
the arsenic, as he said, would it not have been better to have 
made a clean breast of it, and take the credit of telling them 
himself? 

All accounts of the trial agree as to the effect of this inter- 
vention by the judge. When Armstrong returned to the dock the 
jury had perhaps made up their minds, if they had not done so 
before. They heard more evidence for the defence, the most 
important being that of two doctois who held that Mrs Arm- 
strong’s first illness, and that of Martin, might well have been due 
to natural causes, and that if Mrs Armstrong eventually died of 
arsenical poisoning it was several days after she had taken the last 
and fatal dose. This, in short, was to assert that Spilsbury and 
Webster and Willcox did not know what they weic talking about. 
But the jury knew all about these eminent witnesses; it was well 
aware of their reputations; and before them it had heard Dr 
Hincks, who was known, or known of, all over that part of the 
Welsh border. Dr Hincks was an honest man who made a mis- 
take and admitted it, and with his new' knowledge he was the first 
to use the phrase, of the propositions now being put forward, 
‘absolutely impossible'. Again and again, by SpiUburv and 
Willcox, that phrase had been repeated. Could Mrs Armstrong 
have lived for a week after taking the last large dose of arsenic? 
Absolutely impossible. C ould she have got out of bed, or lifted a 
glass to her lips, during the last day or two of her life 0 Absolutely 
impossible. Those emphatic words must have been in the minds 
of the jurymen all the time they listened to Dr Toogood and Dr 
Ainslie striving to demonstrate the opposite. 

The tenth day came, the final speeches had been made, and the 
judge began his summing-up. Darling made short w'ork of the 
arguments about the arsenic in the bureau proving anything 
except possession. The greater part of his charge to the jury 
related to the medical evidence about Mrs Armstrong's last 
weeks. In the words he had used earlier, what concerned the jury 
was what and who killed her. When lie had finished he can have 
left small doubt as to his own views. 

All judges had a high opinion of Spilsbury, not merely as the 
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leading authority on forensic medicine, but because of his striking 
qualities as a witness Darling seems to have had a particularly 
high regard for him in this ic pea Such qu ihtics m ide a special 
appeal to the judges own neatness and lucidity of mind and 
strong common sense In his sum rung up Darling m ide appreci- 
ate lctcrcncc to the abilities ind standing ot V\cbster and 
Willcox but he w< nt out of his way to emphasize once moie the 
lmpiession nude on him by the min he had once cdled that 
inconipiicble witness’ He sud to the jur) 

I tt us con i ki who the e dcct >i ik It i f >i \ ^ i \ u h \e been 

told you if e the jud cs ot tins lu not I Do \ u icnivnihcr Dr 

Spilsbur> D > \ on icmemhei how lit k> 1 nul the w i\ in which he 
givee\idcncc Do \ou icmcmt ci how ll thue wuc nv c]u iliheation to 
he m ide which tol 4 in 1 ivoui of the dclencc he alw i\s K i\c it without 
bcin^ isked foi it Did you e\tr sec i witness who moie thoioighly 
sit led ' ou t u ic \ ib olutely imp u till ah >1 itch I m bso- 
lutclv indillci nt is to whether his eviden c to’d lor the t ne side or the 
other when he w is i\m cm lent e in duel oi wh n he w is berg 
eros e\inuned 'I ui shi t i teci 11 et m 1 eon idci the deme inour of 

e\ci\ witness hi e\ ly el e tl it \ i ti> md w len \o 1 e uisider Dr 

Spil hur\ when you h \ei> i\whchcr\ i tr ist t u c p l n th it ne 
i\e you lie ent lied then to ciicmhcr h deme im n md to lorm 
voui own opinnn is to whit it w i md to let iecoidin lv 

Tow uds the end of the summing up Doling linked Spilsbury 
and Willcox in the lollowing icm uks 

Now \ou sec tilers is the e\ idenee ol th > e doctors who were c illca 
for the detente who howevei the usenie w i liken ue confident th it 
it w is l il cn on the lhth oi e u 1\ on the I di ol I cbm ir\ that it w is 
one 1 u ^c dose ind th it she ne\er h id m\ othci 1 heie is the e i- 
dtnee ol ])i Spilsbiuy who ictu illy nude the po t niort m exinun- 
dtion md he tells \ou wmt he lound and he i\ 1 e is ccitun from 
whit he siw hintscli tint th it irsenie wi liken \ ltlun twent four 
hours oi de ith He is n >t n erd\ thton/in^ th it is lion wh it lie saw 
Thcic is Sir W illi im \\ illee \ who is idnuttcd to be as ic it an luthor 
ity is any on the sublet md he sus he is s i isfied that there must 
ha\e been this dose within twcnt\ four houis ot de Uh md he i sed the 
remarkable cxpiession thit whit was touid put the theory ot suicide 
out of court ’ 
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In the minds of the jury, no doubt, it had long been put out of 
court, and after reading this summing-up it is surprising to hear 
that an acquittal was very generally expected. In Hereford they 
were betting five to one on it. What seems even more surprising 
- for apparently it was a sincere expression of belief - Curtis- 
Bennett himself said to a newspaper-man, ‘I have been in forty- 
eight murder trials, for and against, and 1 have never known the 
verdict so open.’ Perhaps great advocates sometimes convince 
themselves b\ their own advocacy, and memories of the Green- 
wood case may have prompted popular misconceptions, which 
were encouraged, even in the Shire Hall, by the absence of the 
jury for fifty minutes. Armstrong, always buoyant, must have felt 
increasingly confident as time went by. 

Yet, in fact - or so the story goes - almost as soon as the jurv 
had retired it was all over. It is possible that the eloquence of 
Curtis-Bennelt and the Attorney-General was rather wasted on 
the eight farmers, the fiuit-growcr, and the three ‘gentlemen’, 
who made up the jury, but for ten days they had been doing what 
Darling recommended them to do: they had been studying the 
demeanour of the witnesses, including the accused. At any rate 
eleven of them, it is said, were for a veidict of guilty outright, 
the twelfth man wrote on his slip of paper, ‘Not pi oven’. But he 
hastened to explain this to the foreman. ‘Well, Tom, you know 
what “nonproven” means. I think he did it.’ This twelfth man 
bore a grudge against Darling, before whom he had once lost 
a civil case, and he seized the opportunity to he obstructive. 
On such things may justice sometimes turn; but in this ease the 
obstructionist, having made his gesture, fell into line with the 
rest. ‘After which,’ to quote Filson Young, ‘the foreman, finding 
they were all agreed, was alleged to have said, “We've heuid 
enough of the case, and we needn't discuss it any moie. Let's 
have a quiet smoke before \vc go back into court'’.’ 

Darling had reminded the jury that if he was wrong in admit- 
ting as evidence the story of Martin's poisoning that would be 
enough to upset the whole proceedings. The Court of Criminal 
Appeal could quash them on the ground of misdirection. That 
court/ however, upheld his action, and on 16 May Armstrong's 
appeal was dismissed. During the last fortnight of his life the 
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English climate performed one of its celebrated transformations: 
a bitter winter and spring were succeeded by a heat-wave. At the 
end of the month Spilsbury, less busy than usual, was engaged on 
the case of George Grimshaw, murdered by the Yeldhams, who 
were arrested on the 29th. The P. and O. mail steamer Morea had 
returned to Plymouth fio.n the Mediterranean, and a young 
steward or writer named Roderick Bywaters was spending in 
London the last leave he was ever to complete. On the 31st 
Armstrong was hanged. 


Chapters Unpltasani Thinc.s on mi: Crumbles 

1 

W ii P N Spilshn. j " r as giving evidence against Patrick Herbert 
Mahon in the County Hall at Lewes his thought-* n ust have gone 
back to another tnal for murdei held there four years earlier. 
The same judge pi esided, counsel now leading for the prosecution 
and the defence had been in that ti ial too, and similail) opposed; 
he himself had played a part in the case, though foi once only a 
small preliminaiy one, m the background. Nor did coincidence 
end there. The scene of both dimes was the same strip of the 
Sussex shore called the C tumbles, and since he must have fol- 
lowed the earhci trial at the time, he may now have recalled 
the unwittingly pi ophetic words of Maishall Hall, who had de- 
fended one of the accused. Hall asked a witness whether the 
Crumbles was not a place where unpleasant things happened. 
‘I am not suggesting,’ he was careful to add, ‘that murders go 
on there.’ 

Murders, however, were among the unpleasant things that 
were lo go on theie. 

The Crumbles is the aptly descriptive name of a melancholy 
stietch of shingle, more than two nuies long with a greatest depth 
of nearly a mile, which extends from Easthoui ne to Wallsend, on 
Pcvensey Bay. The road from one place to the other forms its 
western boundary. In the early 1920s its dreariness was diversi- 
fied by a fringe of tough undergrowth beside the road, a few 
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sheds, a seaplane base at the Eastbourne end, and a railway- 
track, a branch of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, used to collect shingle for ballast. Along the Wallsend 
Road were dotted cottages and bungalows, among them being a 
group of buildings, to become notorious, which had been a coast- 
guard station. 

On 20 August 1920, the body of a girl was found roughly 
buried in the shingle near the terminus of the railway -track, a few 
hundred \ards fiom high-water mark. She was identified as Irene 
Munro, a se\enteen-ycar-old London typist on holiday m Last- 
bouine. Her head had been terribly injured by a blow or blows 
from an ironstone brick and fiom some implement like a stick. 

Two post-mortems were pci formed, the Hist by the local police 
surgeon, the second, at the leanest of the Home Ollice, b\ a 
London pathologist. In the meantime two young men named 
Field and Gray were detained b\ the l'astbournc police, onl\ to 
be released two days later. It was at this point that the Home 
Office called upon Spilsbury to give his opinion on the injuries; 
on his case-card he wrote as follows: 

Injures to the left fuse consistent with a single Mow by the blood- 
stained stone if the head wa> resting on tire shingle on the right side, 
accounting for right injinies. I tom amount of MoodextunusatcJ, slow 
rate of bleeding and shock. ProbaMv sumved tor shoit time - might 
ha\e been \ hour, hut would he deeply imconsumiN all the time Death 
might ha\e been accelerated b\ weight of shingle on hod\ compressing 
chest. Thus death mav have been due to combined effects ot shock and 
loss of blood and asphyxia May have been Mood on assailant. 

It was only in this advisory capacity that Spilsbury came into 
the case. He did not give evidence against field and Ciiay, who 
had been taken into custody a second time and charged with the 
murder. Tried before Avory at the Sussex Autumn Assizes, both 
were convicted and executed. This fleeting association with the 
Crumbles was not, however, to be the end of Spilsbuiy’s con- 
nexion with that sinister tract. 

A man and a woman who were to know it only too w 7 ell were 
no doubt among the millions who read and discussed the tragic 
story 6f Irene Munro. At that time they had not met. Like Miss 
Munro, Emily Beilby Kaye began to earn her living early in life, 
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at seventeen, the age at which the other girl was to die. She came 
of a substantial middle-class family, and was a practical, in- 
telligent woman, who no doubt thought, as she read of the 
pathetic victim of Field and Giay, that heic was a case far out- 
side the possible expencnce of such as heisclf. She was not in the 
habit of forming promiscuous acquaintanceships with dubious 
young men. 

In 1920 she was no longci v ung, she was thnt\-foui, but still 
unattiched. In 192^, when she went to live at the Green Cross 
Club in Ciuilloid StiCwt, HI n>m burv, she was emplojed as 
shoithand-t\pist b\ a him of chulc T cd account mts with olhces 
in Copthall kvenut One of the p u tnci Mr Hobbins, tor v hom 
she worked, had been appointed, as the icsult of a debenture 
holdci action iecuvei and manager ol a concern called the 
Consols \utom ttic Aerators ltd of Sunbiuv-on-Th imes In 
turn Mi Hobb'i >> 1 1 appointed as sd s m in igcr under him, a 

salesman with the him n»mcd Patrick Heibcit Mahon Mahon 
often visited the olh< cs in Copthall \\enuc, and so became 
tnendlv with 1 ru!\ kave 

If Mahon had trud to seiapc up acquaintance with bet in the 
stieet as he did with l the! nunc .n and, no doubt main others, 
she would probibh luo e put him lumlv in his place slu was 
accu tome 1 to look alter he i sell, and she was not like Iiene 
Minin' Lut this fnendship in c\u\ icspcct but one, was quite 
in oidci Mahon, torn veais voungu than heisclf (though to him 
she give hci age as lwcnt\-ninc) was a mm in an excellent 
position, earning an excellent salaiv, and the trusted deputy of 
her Mi 1 lobbins I Ie Wt.s good-looking, dressed well, and had an 
cas) chaim th it made him popular not onl\ in her otlice, but in 
Richmond, where l.e lived, and where his social gifts made him in 
demand He was honoiaiy secieiai v of a bowls club there, and in 
a book in which members appended facetious descriptions of 
themselves he wrote beside his name, ‘A Broth of a Bho), who 
deserved to have been born at sea ’ He had been christened plain 
Herbert, but Patrick seemed more in keeping with his surname 
and with the character he sedulouslv cultivated. He was very vain, 
and must alwa)s, even in the most daunting circumstances, make 
a good impression. He had other interesting qualities he quoted 
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the Latin classics and spoke French fluently, and, like St Francis, 
whom he resembled in no other way, he had a remarkable influ- 
ence over animals. Those who like to think that animals know 
good people from bad will be distressed to learn that Mahon had 
only to whistle and birds came to him, and that dogs and cats 
deserted their masters and mistresses to follow him home. 

With Emity Kaye his blandishments succeeded only too well. 
She was at a dangerous age, and she fell passionately in love with 
him. It was a slight drawback that he was married, a fact he could 
not conceal at her office had he wished to, since Mrs Mahon was 
also employed by the firm in Sun bury, and was often on the tele- 
phone. She had, indeed, found her husband Ins post there, after 
a curious episode of which Miss Kaye, at any rate at first, knew 
nothing. Mahon doubtless spun to her the tale he told Miss 
Duncan, probably his regular gambit - that his married life was 
a tragedy. The courage and ready smile with which he bore his 
sorrows may further ha\c endeared him to Mr Robbins's secre- 
tary, who seems to have made no attempt to discover the truth 
about his home life, as, in the circumstances, she could easily 
have done. Mahon, in fact, owed everything to his wife, of whom 
nothing but good is known; and hers was the tragedy. 

In view of events, and of Mahon's character as a persistent 
philanderer, lus version of the relationship Tie tween him and 
Emily Kaye may verv well be true - that she was a determined 
and possessive woman, who would not let him go. Moreover, 
after they began to go about together the inevitable happened, 
and early in she piobably knew that she was going to have a 
child. Edgar Wallace tells a story, which, if authentic, explains 
why Mahon could not escape from the entanglement. It will be 
referred to later. 

In the meantime Miss Ka\e's employment in C opthall Avenue 
had been terminated. With her experience and excellent references 
she should have found other work easily, but, except for a month, 
when she took a temporary post, she seems to have done nothing 
after October 1923. Having money put by, she was in no imme- 
diate need of work; and, besides, she had a different future in 
view. 4 

At the Green Cross Club, where Mahon sometimes called for 
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her, he was known as Derek Patterson, or ‘Pat' for short. This 
apparently was her own suggestion ; a girl at the club had friends 
who knew him, and it would be a nuisance if rumours reached 
his wife. It was all one to Mahon, who would call himself any- 
thing. Wife or no wife, he was now Emily Kaye's fiance, and in 
March she was showing her friends a diamond and sapphire 
engagemeht ring, and wilting to her sister about going to South 
Africa with ‘Pal', who had a good post waiting for him there. 
She was realizing her invested capital of lather over £600, and 
nearly half this sum, in three £100 notes, passed into Mahon's 
hands. His story of transactions in francs was not convincing, 
still less his explanation of the different false name and address 
he gave when changing each note, hut, as the judge observed 
during the trial, this financial episode was of secondary import- 
ance. Miss Ka)e undoubted Iv gave the notes to Mahon. On 
7 April she hwi>eu v ts bu\mg 7,400 fiancs with most of the 
balance of her capital. She had already ananged to give up her 
room at the club, and that same day she finally left Guilford 
Street. 

Ten days later, on the 17th, her friend Miss Warren received a 
lettei from her. Though dated the 14th, and wntlen on the note- 
paper of an Eastbourne hotel, it had been posted only the pre- 
vious evening, that of the 1 6th, and in London, in S.W.l. In it 
was the news that ‘Paf and Emily kuve were together, and were 
going to Paris for Easter, which fell on the following week-end. 
Thcv would he in London for a short time before selling out on 
their ‘final |oume\\ It is impiobahlc that tins really meant a 
voyage to South Africa; Mahon's story is vvoilh nothing, anil he 
certainly had no intention of leaving England; and it has been 
seen that Emily Kaye, having burnt her boats, had no scruples 
about small deceptions. Whatever plan was in her mind, b_v the 
time her lettei reached Miss Warren she had already gone on her 
final journey. 


At the Pevcnsey end of the Crumbles, on the Wallscnd Road, 
stood what had been Langney Coastguard Station - a terrace of 
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small whitewashed, single-storied quarters and a larger detached 
residence, with half a dozen rooms, si ill known as the Officer’s 
House. The whole group of buildings was enclosed b) a brick and 
concrete wall, from which the shingle sloped to the sea Inland 
sti etched a flat and desolate countr), and the next nearest habi- 
tation, was some distance awa\ C lose at hand was the 

spot whcic Irene Munro s bod) had tacn found Jt was not, it 
m ght be thought, an ideal scene foi a romantic and illicit love 
affair 

People lived thcie, lnwevcr and the Officer s Hou^e, which for 
letting purposes was st v led a bimgtlow, was the piopertv of a 
Mrs Hutchinson. At the end of March that )eu she asked her 
friend Mr Mun, who lived in the Vieloiia neighborhood, 10 
advertise that the bungalow vas to Jet 1 he advertisement 
appeared in the Dciih UU naph of \ \pnl, and that day a Mi 
Waller telephoned about it Theic vas an interview. Mi Waller 
saw the bungalow, and agreed to take it from 1 1 \pi il at a rent of 
3J- guineas a week On tl l iollovmg da>, as it b ippcn^d, Muir 
again met Mi Waller, who was c irrvmg a bag, in \ ickvia Stieet 
He was to have cause to remember the date and place ol that 
meeting 

Lastei came and went Good \ nda\ was tli£ ISth - and in a 
boarding-house in Pagoda Avenue, Richmond, Mrs M ihon was 

o o 

beginning U) won) about her husband's enatic movements l or 
two week-ends he had been awav sending hci telegiams Irom 
Eastbourne, Bexhill, and Vauxhall Bridge ko id, and giving 
explanations more plausible than convincing An acquaintance 
had seen him at Plumpton Races on I aster Monda\, which 
suggested that he was lip to old tricks that had cost her deal 
before - though not so dear as some of his other ones As one 
more week-end came round, the last in the month and he was 
absent again, she searched the pockets of his numerous suits for 
a clue. She found a cloakroom ticket from Watciloo A friend 
who had been in the railwa) police agiced to mve^igitc At 
Waterloo he withdrew a locked Gladstone bag, and by forcing 
open the ends discovered enough to send him straight to Scotland 
Yard. 

This was on May Dav, a Thursday Chief Inspector Savage 
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examined the bag that evening, and left an officer to watch the 
cloakroom. For a few hours more Mis Mahon was left in ignor- 
ance of the fact that the contents of the bag were beyond her 
worst imaginings. She was told only that they had nothing to do 
with betting or bookmakers, as she had feared. The ticket was 
back in her husband's coat pocket, and her mind must have been 
more or less at case, for he was with hci that night, and she held 
her ton « uc. 

c 

The next evening, that of Frida), 2 May, a very good-looking 
young man, whom Mr Muir was to iccognizc as Waller, called at 
Waterloo for his Gladstone bag, and was stopped by Detective- 
Constable 1 hompson. Taken to kennington Road Police Station, 
he was asked to explain how this piece of luggage came to contain 
a number of bloodstained articles, including a cook's knife, and 
a racket-case marked E. B. K., all spnnklcd with disinfectant. 
A story about Jog a meat failed to account for the blood, for it 
was human; and presently, after long intervals of silence - they 
must have been terrible aeons to Patrick Mahon - he told a very 
dilTercnt tale. 

It was not the truth either, that was to be laborious!) estab- 
lished, hugely by Spilsburv, in what, technically speaking, was 
one of the mastei pieces of his long and immense!) varied pro- 
fessional career. 


1 

Spilsbur) was once asked at a banquet which of the famous cases 
in which he w'as concerned lie consideied the most dillicult. He 
said he thought the C rumbles case the most interesting he had 
had. After sifting all the evidence available it was obvious that 
the police could not make out a very good case against the 
accused, yet nothing was to be gained by waiting, and it was 
agreed to take the case to court with but a poor hope of success. 
As it proceeded, the case against the accused gradually revealed 
itself, until by the end there was no shadow of doubt about his 
guilt. ‘It gradually took shape as in building up a jigsaw puzzle,’ 
said Spilsbury. 

These are veiy instructive observations, if only because they 
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read rather surprisingly today, when the case against Mahon 
appears to have been as complete from the beginning as such a 
case could be. No one now believes his story, nor did the police 
believe a word of it then ; the difficulty lay in disproving it beyond 
that ‘shadow of doubt’ which haunts every jury in a trial for 
murder. Spilsbury's remarks are instructive, again, because they 
are typical; there is not a word to suggest that his own enormous 
labours, and the weight of his reputation, put the coping-stone 
on the no less thorough constructive work of the C.I.D. 

Mahon’s story, told at Kennmgton on 2 May, brought the 
local police to the Officer’s House the next day; and on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, the 4th, Chief Inspector Savage and other 
officers travelled to Eastbourne. With them were Spilsbury and 
his new assistant, Mrs Bambndge. The widow of a former pro- 
fessor at Bart’s who had been Spilsbury’s friend, she had applied 
for work at the hospital after her husband’s death. Sent to the 
pathological department to help in the museum, she developed 
an interest in post-mortem woik, and was allowed (an unusual 
privilege) to watch Spilsbury m his laboratory. A highly intelli- 
gent woman, she became before long his assistant, and wrote up 
his findings at his dictation as he went along. She held this post 
until her early death a few years later. Spilsbury^oon appreciated 
the convenience of having a secretary, and as Mis Bambndge ’s 
nerves proved equal to the most guslv tasks she was presently 
accompanying him on cases that took him fai fiom the hospital, 
and even out of London. The crime at the C rumbles was the first 
major investigation in which she shared. 

It was to prove the most shocking. After that long day’s w'ork 
at the Officer’s House, much of it in the spring sunshine in a 
small high-walled courtyard which was part of the shingly garden, 
Spilsbury himself, inured to horrors, said the human remains 
discovered there were the most gruesome he had ever seen. 

The front door of the house opened into what was now called 
the lounge, comfortably furnished in a commonplace style, with 
a wallpaper of shrubs in pots, a cretonne-covered settee and 
chair* a good carpet, and two oil-lamps on a corner cupboard. 
An incongruous addition - the police had brought it from the 
scullery - was a two-gallon saucepan on the brick hearth. In the 
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more utilitarian dining-room another big saucepan stood in the 
fireplace, beside a saucer and a flimsy coal-scuttle in the form of 
a cauldron with hollow tripod legs, one of them bent There was 
solid, old-fashioned stuff in the bedrooms, and in one of them, as 
well, a capacious fibre trunk with the initials F B. K painted on 
it, a leathu kitbag, and a square hat-bo\ A galvanized iron bath 
and an enamelled basin had converted a huge scullery into a 
bathioom 

When Spilsbury and his companions, w itched b\ a growing 
crowd of spectatois, entered the bungalow on that May morning, 
the saucepans had been unco\c»ed, and the contents of the tiunk 
and the hat-box, which now stood in the sculler}, lay exposed. 
Spilsbur} put on his long white apron and rubber gloves and 
went from room to 100m, picking up objects, examining them, 
turning them over, and collecting them in the scullery He looked 
at the appalln. b ju^agv, peered into the siucepans and the bath 
and th'' basin Then he had the kitchen table taken into the little 
courts ard, be\ond which the police were digging among the 
pebbles md coarse glass of the gai den 1 or three houis he worked 
theie Savage and other olliceis stanuing b\, and Mrs Bambridge 
making notes. Altogether Spilsbury spent eight hours in the 
bungalow that d »y When he lelt, altci dusk, hundreds ol people 
still stood staling on the C mmblcs and among the cais drawn 
up on the road 

Theie had been found, in the order in which Spilsbury de- 
scribed them at the trial 

On a rustv tenon saw, giease and a piece of flesh Articles of 
female clothing, g'eusy and bloodstained, some wrtli soot or coal- 
dust on them On the cauldron-shaped coal shuttle, two minute 
specks of blood In the saucer ncai it, solidified fat. The two- 
gallon saucepan in the same fireplace was halt full of a icddish 
fluid, with a thick lavei ol grease on tne surface, this contained a 
piece of boiled human flesh, the skin adhering to it. The metal 
fender was splashed with grease Theie was moie grease de- 
posited in the second saucepan, and smeared in the bath and 
basin. In the hat-box, among soiled ai tides of clothing, were 
thuty-seven pieces of flesh, cut or sawn. All were human, and all 
had apparently been boiled. The big fibre trunk held four large 
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pieces of human body, sawn apart, but not boiled. On one of 
these pieces, a left chest and shoulder, there was a biuise over the 
shoulder-blade, the result of a blow inflicted before death; if 
only a few minutes before, it had been in Spilsbury’s opinion, a 
heavy blow. Theie was also in the tiunk a biscuit-tin containing 
various organs 

This was not all The police had alrcadv iound a large stain of 
human blood on a caipct, the blood having soaked through to 
a felt diugget beneath, and then to the flooi-boaids In the leather 
kitbag wcic a worn m\ brush and comb, a gold wrist-watch, and 
jewellerv Thcic weie six hats and other ai tides from a woman’s 
wardrobe, in the bediooms rixic was an i\e, its haft broken 
Among the ciitlerv, an mvcntorv of which was in M ikon s 
pocket, was a eamng knile llu distinction between this and the 
cook’s knile found in the Cdadstonc h g at W llei Uso emph isi/ed 
by Spilsbut) in his e\ idenee at the li lal had an impoi t ml Lxai mg 
on Mahon > own stoi> So had the eoi s' ruction and cond lion ot 
the coal-cauldion 1 inall\ in lireplaces and in a dustpan was a 
quantity ot coal md olhei ash and this Spilshuiv sifted with his 
customary mtinite care lecovcrin » from it nciiK t. tnousmd 
fragments of e denied bone much nuicly dust, but mam ol the 
splinteis still identili lble as hum in Some l»e W45, able c\cn then 
to fit togcthei 

In shoit, -these hornble disjecta numbia comprised most ot a 
female human bod\ The skull and upper pail ol the neck and 
the lowei poition of one leg, were missing I lesh and hone went 
back with Spilsbury to Bart s and that night after the stalT had 
left, he begin Ins final task in the preparation room, next to the 
post-mortem 100m He worked till 6 10 the next morning, carried 
out his usual duties tiurirg the da\, and resumed work on the 
remains in the evening By the second morning, that ol 6 May, he 
had discovered all that it was possible to diseovci, medically 
speaking, about the fate of Emily Kaye 

If this was not much it was as a feat ot reconstruction probably 
one which no othei man could have accomplished Remnants by 
the hundred, such as Spilsbury himselt never before or after 
handled, boiled and burnt, sawn, hewn, and pulverized, all frag- 
mentary and many minute, were pieced together duung those 
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two nights’ single-handed labour. Trunk and organs were re- 
assembled; from a mound of brittle incinerated bone-dust 
portions of the legs, the tibia, the light femur, and left radius 
were suited and united There wue pai tides ot both hands. 
When Spilsbuiy employed the hackneyed companson of the jig- 
saw puzzle to describe the case as a whole he must have been 
thinking ot its gummei application t o his ov n masterpiece 

Ills conclusions arc set out in suthci nt dvl til in his evidence at 
the trial, when he said 

‘Ml the m itci i il which I hiwcxnnmcd noitimsoi the t r unk the 
01 s ms, piculs ol boiled Ik h md ill ) e 1 m merits o! 1 one which I have 
been able to idcntilv ire ill ol them hu 1 in ind com spond with p irts 
ol a smgk hod\ theic re no duplie ite it ill i he lo n pieees of chest 
and abdonmil w ill lit aeem itch to lotm one trunk and the or gins 
in tile tin box to b ihei with the li ments ol 01 ans ittached to the 
lo n j eces ol i % ii eomj leie set i I In min oi > n \ Jth the 
exception ol e it un missing poitiois ol winch the ute us and one 
o\ in a e the most imp mint i he body w is t i t oi m adult female 
cl bi r build md I m h nr She w is p e T n int in m\ opinion it the time 
ol hei clc ith ind it in i ilv pciiod piohiblv be ween one and three 
months T here w i o m Ik it k n ol m\ pie unis | i s n m \ or of picg- 
n in \ \ h eli h id um its hill tcim I Ik oi ms \ eie tho e of a healthy 
p^i ill md the dhcsions loun I t i njit ling weie the onlv inui 
citions ol pieuous di e i No di else wn U md lo account foi 
niiiir il de ilh and no condition win h \ o ild ice Hint lor unnatural 
del 1 


l 

As these last woids icvcal, in one '.ense all this patient and intr - 
calc woik went toi nothing Bcfotc Spilsbun lelt L ondon lor the 
Oflicci s House he knew that the lemams weic those ot a woman 
named I milv Ka\e What the police wanted to be told was how 
she had died, and that not even he could tell them 

He could, however, say how she iiad not died, and so under- 
mined the vvholc structure of Mahon's defence 

If Mahon s detention at Waterloo had not taken him com- 
pletely by surprise, or if he had given thought beforehand to the 
story he might some day have to tell, it is just possible that he 
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would have escaped the gallows. But among the lies he told three 
were fatal, one was easily disproved by loutine police inquiries, 
and the other two by Spilsbury. 

Mahon had not been detained for many hours befoie the police 
discovered that they knew a good deal about him Of Liverpool- 
Insh stock, with a certain quick intelligence as well as plausible 
manners and good looks, his >outh had been outwardly exem- 
plary. Like Thoine and other muidercrs he was legulir in 
attendance at Sunday school, and later at church, and active in 
various social aflairs He was good at games He mai i ied, in 1910, 
when he was only twent\, a girl two vears voungci A )ear later 
he was taking another girl to the Isle of Man with money ob- 
tained by foiged cheques Bound ovei toi this offence, he was 
soon sentenced to twelve months for embez, lement This was in 
Wiltshire some time after his release he appeared at Sunnin ulale, 
in Surrey He could not keep away fiom women, and appaientlv 
the notoriety of his love afl ms cost him his job there I Ie picked 
up others where he could chicflv on iace courses and then in 
1916, he broke into a hank and stunned a maidsuvanl with a 
hammer It was in character that he lingeicd until his victim had 
recovered her senses when he tiled his blandishments on her, 
kissing and fondling hci and explaining that U& had not really 
meant to hurt her He was tried at the Guildford Assi/es before 
Darling, who pro\cd insusceptible to chaim of mannei, and 
when Mahon went to pnson again it was loi live \eirs 

It was this episode, according to Ldgar Wallace, which give 
Emily Kaye a hold over him She was lining a drawer v ith a clc in 
sheet of newspapei and as she pulled out the old sheet she saw 
on it a report of the trial at Guildford 

Young Mis Mahon had stood b) hei husband thioughout 
There were two children of the mariiage, but the voungcr one, a 
boy, died while his father was in prison Mis Mahon, in the 
meantime, had come to London and found work with the Consols 
Automatic Aeratois Company at Sunbui> When Mahon had 
served his sentence her recommendation secured him a position 
with tfcc firm as salesman She hctsclf, by her own endeivours 
and ability, in time became secretary. Mahon, it will be noted, 
always came back to her, and it is a tragic aspect of this case that 
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with her help he might now have made something of his life. 
When the company was put in the hands of a receiver he too was 
promoted, at a salary of £750 a year. Not a soul in Kevv or Rich- 
mond, except his wife, knew that he was an ex-convict, and still 
under observation by the police. 

Murdcreis who have to account for a dead body adopt one or 
other of certain well-worn explanations. Some, like Voisin, talk 
of a plot; some, like Thorne, put their trust in suicide. The 
variant used by Mahon was the quart cl, the struggle, and the 
accidental death. But his stoiv, concocted during that nerve- 
racking evening at Kennington Road police-station, was full of 
improbabilities and moie serious defects, and later versions did 
not improve it. 

Miss Kaye travelled to Eastbourne on 7 April. Mahon joined 
her on the 1 1 tli, n Friday, to take over the Officer's House, return- 
ing to London lor die night. He had already given false names, 
addresses, and references all over the place - when changing the 
fust two 1100 notes and to Mr Muir. Meeting Muir the next 
morning, that of Saturday, the 12th, in Victoria Street, he told 
another and apparently unnecessary he, cither from force of habit 
or as part of a plan already formed, but never carried out. He 
was then on his wav to the bungalow, and after the meeting he 
made some purchases, among them a cook's knife and a tenon 
saw, also called a cook’s saw. In his first statement to the police 
Mahon said he bought these implements on the 17th, when 
Emily Kavc was dead, only at the police-court hearing at Hail- 
sham, when a duplicate invoice Horn the nonmonger's shop was 
produced, did he admit that, as he put it, he had made a mistake 
about the date, it was a vital and latal ‘mistake’. The reasons he 
proceeded to give foi making such purchases while Miss Kaye 
was alive carried no weight at all when produced at so late a 
stage. 

Since, however, this afterthought was his only counter to the 
charge of premeditation, Mahon attempted to bolster it up by 
denying that he used the cook’s knife on the body. Emily Kaye 
had handled it, and for sentimental reasons he preferred to cut 
her up with the carving-knife belonging to the bungalow. At the 
trial Spilsbury was recalled to dispose of this nauseating piece of- 
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hypocrisy. The carving-knife could not have done the work. ‘It 
would be no good to cut through skin/ A much sharper knife had 
been used. Nor was there the faintest trace on the carver of the 
blood which must ha\c spurted over it and into the junction of 
blade and handle; on the contrary, grease and emery-powder 
showed that it had last been used for normal domestic purposes. 
On the cook’s knife, designed to slice raw flesh, Webstei's tests 
had found suggestions of blood. 

The next most disastrous mistake m Mahon's storv was his 
account of how his victim died. In a struggle with him Lnuly Kaye 
fell backwaid, earn mg him with her, and striking her head on the 
cauldron-shaped coal-scuttle. 1 hese scuttles were sold for a few 
shillings by the thousand -- insubstantial things of which the legs 
tended to buckle and the bottoms to w-ear through quickly. When 
Spilsbury was in the witness-box Cuitis-lknnett, who led for the 
Crown, questioned him on this point, as did the judge. 

Curtis-Bennett hist asked, ‘In jour opinion could Miss Kaje 
have received rapidly fatal injuries from falling upon that coal- 
cauldron?’ 

‘No, in my opinion she could not,' replied Spilsburj. 

Mr Justice Avory then intervened. ‘Just put it in another way. 
Do I understand in your opinion a fall upon that coal-cauldion 
would not cause her rapid death 1 ’’ 

‘That is so.’ 

In answer to .1 D. Cassels, for the defence, Spilsburv amplified 
these concise replies* ‘No fall on the coal-cauldron such as vou 
have described would be capable of inflicting such injuries to the 
head as to cause rapidly fatal results. If that particular cauldron, 
filled with coal, were the one icferred to, a sufficiently severe blow 
to produce such injury would have crumpled up the cauldron.’ 

Setting aside all Mahon's other shifts, prevarications, and 
downright lies, probably nothing did him more harm with the 
jury than the true story of Fthel Duncan Late on the evening of 
JO April, the day before he and hmily Kaye took over the 
Officer's House, he met Miss Duncan in Richmond. Out of work 
and unhappy, she was walking home m the ram, Mahon, heedless 
of his entanglement with Miss Kaye, to say nothing of his 
devoted wife waiting for him a few streets away, or of plans of 
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murder which probably were then taking shape in his thoughts, 
succumbed at once to the impulse to philander with a nice-look- 
ing young woman. A few days later, on Wednesday the 16th, Miss 
Duncan was having dinner with him at Victonu. hmily Kaye had 
been dead barely twenty-four hours. While her body lay locked 
in a spare bedroom, hlhcl Duncan spent the ne\t week-end, that 
of taster, with Mahon at the bungalow. His explanation of this 
episode, so tragic for Miss Duncan, and so extraordinary at first 
sight, was that for some da\s after the murder he could not bear 
to be alone in that house; and this no doubt was the truth. But it 
did not go down well with those who heard and saw him. 

[ : or he made a poor impression in the witness-box He did his 
best, he bought a new suit for the occasion, and contrived some- 
how to dai ken his lace to give the ellect of tan. (An innocent 
reporter wrote of him in the dock. ‘The Ivon/ed hue of his fine 
features was a miune .o the extent to which prisoners are now 
allowed open-ail exe.cise.') He is said to have been confident, 
almost until the end, that his looks and charm would spellbind 
the juiv, and even Mr Judiec A\or\. But his manner was either 
too jaunty or too dramatic. Avorv. in Ins most chilling way, kept 
recalling him to the point with such interjections as ‘Ail this is so 
vague', or ‘You were asked what vou did, not all this imagin- 
ation'. Under C urtis- Bennett's cross-examination Mahon must 
have begun to feel hope slipping awav , and, befoie that, a start- 
ling coincidence shatteied his self-assurance At Buxton Prison 
he had told Cassels how he built up a great lire in the bungalow, 
and in it placed I nuly Kave s severed head. The day was stormy, 
and as the long fair han flamed up the dead eves opened, and, at 
the same instant, thunder crashed overhead and lightning bla/ecl. 
Terrified, Mahon ran out into the rain. Now. on the third day of 
the trial, Cassels was again questioning him about those fearful 
hours when he was cutting and sawing and boding the remains of 
the woman who had loved him. The July weather was dark and 
sultry, and as Cassels began to ask about the head, and Mahon 
replied, again a thunderclap reverberated through the court- 
room, and the lightning flashed. Mahon shiank back, gripping 
• the edge of the witness-box. He was white and shaken as lie 
answered the further questions with which the day’s hearing closed. 
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He was not acting then, but there remains an element of 
mystery about his disposal of the head The most ghastly item m 
this catalogue of horrois is his account of how he broke it up 
with a poker Spilsbuiy s meticulous sifting of ash and bone, 
which produced so much else found no trace of it It was con- 
sidered doubtlul whether it could have been wholly destroyed bv 
an ordinary coal fire though to settle in argument Spilsbui > put 
a sheeps head on sueh a hie and i educed it to unrecognizable 
ashes in four houis \ct speeuhtion is still unresolved Did 
Mahon get nd of the he id half burnt and pounded to powder 
by throwing it into the sea or ( is he got rid of certain other 
remains) fiom a ri lway cirri lge 1 It is believed tint he killed 
Emily Ka\e bv i blow with the axe on her head or neek so violent 
that it splintered the h ift In sueh i c c he must eause the head 
to disappear eompletel) so th it should suspienn fill on him he 
could put foiwaid his stoiv of the cju in el ind the accident Pro 
longed efforts were nude in vain ta fin 1 the head Dogs were 
employed, and acres of shingle were r iked and riddled There v is 
rejoicing over the discovery in a oucklicld neir Pcvu sev 
bone fragments and 1 dent il pi ite but the tones were not 
human and the plate was not Miss K i\c s Noi w is a hun m Ic y 
found on Wimbled >n Cimmon the limb mining from the 
Crumbles remains 


Mahon having bten convicted his ippeal f ulcd is it was b vund 
to fail and he vv is hinged on September According to the 
biographers of Curtis Bennett 

he was doubl) h m b cu It seemed th it he lnd i ce tun anoint o 
knowledge ot the procedure of the executioner He knew th it his fe l 
must stand within two chalk m uks i the rope w is uljustcd round his 
neck He knew that immedi itely i r tcr the fixing ol the hood the execu 
tioner would move swiftlv to t leva md cause the pi Uform on whieh 
he stood to swing av\j\ from undu him As he sensed thit Pieirepomt 
moved to the lever M ih< n jerked his bound feet forward in i wild 
attempt to place them on the station iry pi*rt of the pi ltform At that 
moment the lever was pulled and his body swung back the base of the 
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spine striking with terrific force against the shaip edge of the platform. 
That blow killed him, and half a second later the spine was again 
broken at the neck by the jei k of the rope 1 

Spilsbuiy's case-card notes that the spine was dislocated be- 
tween the fouith and fifth cervical vci tebrac, and that between the 
sixth and seventh \ct tebrac thcie was much displacement back- 
ward of the upper pari Thcie is no mention, howevei, of any 
bruise icsullmg fioin the blow against the edge of the platform, 
which seems to dispose of the stoi\ 

At thi> point it ma\ be asked how Spibbuiy's filing cabinets 
come to cont un a card ioi the muidciei, as well as one for his 
victim, and the answei is ot considerable interest 

\ reporter who knew Spilsbui \ w.,s surprised to meet him at 
Wandswoilh Prison on the morning of the execution He was 
earning the inevitable black bag Asked why he was there, he 
replied that Ik . 'loimmg the post-mortem on Mahon's 
bod\ He was doing the louline work of the prison, and doing it 
in his usual painstaking wav T he norm i! practice in such post- 
mor terns is lo ( pui the neck to confirm the obvious cause of 
death Spilsburx however opened the bod\ right d n\n and then 
spent anothu hour exmiiiivng the brain, a portion of which he 
look awa\ with hi n lo il „ coionu, who suggested that he was 
being uniKcessaiib thorough Ik smd, ‘I must do this in my own 
wav 1 

Jt vws Ins Inst autopsv ot this kind, but bv no means his last It 
had occui icd to him chat here was a foim of sudden death, not 
uncommon, which no one beloic hid thought oi investigating 
with the thou>ugincs> applied as a mattci ol course to other 
f atalitiC's It must also have struck him that a scries ol such in- 
vestigation would have a comparative value ol then own In 
evciy case the lime ol death would be known to a second and the 
post-mortem could be carried out .it the statuloiv houi, or at any 
other precise interval, altet hanging From onward the 
heading ‘Judicial Hanging' is found once or twice a year among 
Ins cards, c.nd latterly much more often Altogether he must have 
performed at least lift) of these prison post-mortems. Whether 
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or no his researches advanced medical science, they produced one 
curious and interesting by-product. He went into the whole 
matter with his friend Bentley Purchase, the coroner, who has 
had his own wide experience of judicial executions; and at their 
recommendation the drop, which is varied according to a formula 
involving simple calculations of weight, and which, for obvious 
reasons, must not be too long, was increased on humanitarian 
grounds by three inches. 

Spilsbury 's remarkable work in the Mahon case was generally 
recognized. The Director of Public Prosecutions, Sir A rein bald 
Bodkin, w r rote to him in these terms: 

My du \r Sphshury, 

l feci quite sure that vou will not have expected to receive a letter 
from me, but at the same time I think 1 ought to vvi ite and acknowledge 
the extreme value of the sei vices to the public which vou have once 
more afforded in the case of Mahon Your vials to Pevensev and v our 
investigations thcie, and the subsequent minute examination ol those 
gruesome exhibits in London, must have entailed upon you very con- 
siderable labour, but at the same time 1 know vou will not have 
grudged that when you appreciate a% full) as I that vou were tin owing 
light upon what is generally described as one of the loulest crimes 
which has been committed, ceitainlv in recent vcais, and 1 am sme 
that the learned Judge and juiv, ( 'ounsel, and lasHpul not le.isl mvsclf, 
have deeply appreciated the care and skill which you h ive brougiu to 
bear upon .the matter. 


Chapter 9: The Thorne Case - Spilsbury 
and Bronil 

1 

The crimes of Patrick Mahon and Norman Thorne are linked by 
time, place, and circumstance, and perhaps by the sinccrcst form 
of flattery. Both w'ere committed in Sussex, and in the same year. 
Both murderers had the same lowcr-middlc-class background; 
Thome’s Sunday school was Wesleyan, and he was a member of 
the Band of Hope and an organizer of boys' clubs. Like Mahon, 
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he was caught up in an amorous entanglement from which he 
wished to free himself, and throughout the former’s association 
with Emily Kaye, the second victim, Elsie Cameron, was visiting 
the squalid poultry farm at Blackness, near Oowborough, only 
twenty miles from the Crumbles. She was murdered three months 
almost to a day after Mahon's execution, and the two crimes are 
marked by very similar features. This may not have been acci- 
dental; Thorne followed the earlier case closely, collecting news- 
paper cuttings about it, and it has been remarked that he profited 
by his studies, avoiding many of Mahon’s mistakes. Like Mahon, 
he was finally trapped by one of those chances against which 
method and foresight cannot guard. He too was tried at Lewes, 
and once more, for the third time in little over four years, familiar 
figures appeared in the County Hall - C uriix-Bennett and J. D. 
Cassels, Inspector McBride, of New' Scotland Yard, with his 
photographs, anu bpiLbui v. Now, however, the judge was not 
Avory, and there was a picturesque newcomer, with a flavour of 
the Battle of the Nile and fi uthcuni : Heights about his name, in 
the person of Di Robeit Matthew Bronte. 

The two cases, moreover, aie linked in Spilsbury’s career. The 
second followed close upon the first, its problems were similar; 
and, if they did not afford him opportunities for so remarkable a 
feat as the piecing together of the Crumbles remains, upon that 
technical triumph ensued one of personality and picstige. The 
trial of Thorne was to bring him, for the fust time for many 
years, into conflict with an army of prominent men in his pro- 
fession. The outcome was a public displav of the professional 
jealousy of his outstanding position which, in some quarters, had 
long been coming to a head. 

Its medico-legal aspect apart, the case of Norman Thorne is of 
real interest only to psychologists. Thorne had none of the pa- 
nache which Mahon possessed in abundance; he was a rather dull, 
though not unintelligent, young man, who must have had very 
strong nerves, and who was to prove himself a good actor and a 
most plausible liar. Something coldblooded about him altogether 
alienates sympathy, and his smaller vices were sordid. Up to his 
twenty-fourth year he had led an outwardly respectable, but 
seldom prosperous, life, and in December h w had been 

F 
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struggling for two years to make a success of his poultry-farm 
near Crowborough But he was m difficulties again, and largely to 
save money he was then living in squalid conditions m a small 
hut built as a brooding-house, set in a waste of mud and wire 
netting, and with onl) the depressing companv of hens 

EHe Cameron *s an equally unattractive figure - neuiotic, not 
even clever unable to keep a post because ot ill health or in- 
efficiency, her little mind filled almost exclusive!) with thoughts of 
sex and marriage It may be to Thome s ciedit that for two )cars 
he seems to have made no senous attempt to bieak the ill-starred 
engagement into which the pair h id drifted On the other hand, 
he was never during that period in a position to manj so that 
he may have felt that theie was no need to bothci, and Elsie 
Cameron was only too readv to ofler him what he seems to have 
valued above looks or brains LIsie Cameion herself however, 
held different v lews Bv the summci she was continually 

talking of mainage, money or no money a foitunc teller had 
told her that the wedding would be in December She had often 
staved in the neighborhood of the poultiv faim, and sometimes 
spent the night in Thome s hut and next she was telling him that 
she was pregnant - which was not true, though she may for a tune 
have believed it - and urging him to hasten things But b> now 
Thorne had got to know a more attractive local girl, Hi/abeth 
Coldicott, and by the end of Novembei th it )eui he was writing 
to his fiancee to say that he was between two hies Aftci the angr) 
reply which he may ha\e hoped to provoke he went fuithci not 
hesitating to blacken the charactei ot his new friend This bi ought 
Elsie Cameron down to Groombnage station and the biooding- 
house on the afternoon of 5 December, full ol the viokn f detei- 
mination of the weak She was not going to leave Thorne again 
Nor did she hive days later he*- fathci was telegiaphing for 
news of her, and Thome yvas telegiaphing bad* that he did not 
understand, writing the same day to sav that he had been expect- 
ing her on the morning of the 6th, but that she had not airived. 
The police began inquiries, and found him anxious to be helpful 
He readily allowed them to search his faim and his hut he called 
at Crowborough Police Station with queues and suggestions. He 
talked freely to everybody, including Pressmen, who photo* 
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graphed him feeding his fowls and holding them in his arms. To 
one of them Thorne said he wanted his portrait taken at a par- 
ticular spot. What impulse of cynicism or bravado moved him 
can only be conjectured ; it was the spot where Elsie Cameron’s 
body was soon afterwards found. 

Tw'o men, one of whom knew the girl by sight, had seen her in 
the dusk of the late afternoon of 5 December walking towards the 
poultry-farm, carrying her small dressing-case. Their stQries do 
not seem to have interested the C row borough police. Another 
neighbour, a woman, also saw her, actually turning into the gate 
of the farm. Somehow this witness did not hear of the local 
mystery until more than a month later. It was only then, on the 
strength of her report to the police on 10 or 11 January, that 
Scotland Yard was called in. On the 14th Thorne made a long 
statement which was merely an amplification of earlier ones. But 
while it was being taken down at Crowborough digging had 
begun at the poult r\ -farm; and the next day Elsie Cameron’s 
dressing-case was found. Thorne, who had been detained, was 
told that he would probably be charged with causing her death. 
The game was up; and he made vet another statement, his last. 

It is not surprising if such ultimate versions, elicited by neces- 
sity, and contradicting everything said before, are viewed with 
some cynicism by the police. The) have heard so often the open- 
ing formula, I want to tell the truth about what happened’, and 
they ha\e so seldom found it to be an) where near the truth. 
Thorne's new story was that of Mahon over again, -with one 
exception; he was perhaps too intelligent to copy slavishly, and 
Elsie Cameron’s neurotic temperament would suggest the idea 
of suicide. He had, indeed, once told her sister that she had 
threatened to throw herself out of the tiain. The story was, in 
short, that the girl had come to his hut unexpectedly on that 
afternoon of 5 December; that she announced her intention of 
staying until he married her; and that, having gone out later to 
keep an appointment with Miss Coldicott and her mother, he 
returned towards midnight to find Elsie Cameron hanging from 
the cross-beam of the hut. 

■ Of the many murderers who have concocted fictions in this 
genre , very few have had the nerve to behave at the tune as they 
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would have done were their stories true. Thorne’s immediate 
actions conformed to type. He made no pretence of behaving like 
an innocent man, by seeking help or advice. He proceeded to saw 
the body into four portions. The head he forced into a tin box, 
so tightly that it was extracted with difficulty. The trunk and the 
severed legs were wrapped in sacking. This hornd work must 
have taken much of the night, in the late winter dawn roosting 
Leghorns were disturbed by frenzied digging in their run. Elsie 
Cameron's few simple belongings were interred with her diessing- 
case in a potato-plot. That same afternoon Thorne was going to 
the cinema with the other girl. 

Considering this behaviour, and the aplomb with which he 
carried on his deceptions, including well-simulated anxiety and 
distress, for six weeks afterwards, it is difficult to take seriously 
those who suggest that he may have been speaking the truth after 
all. It is possible that the basis of this theory lies outside the facts 
of the case altogether, being part and parcel of a legend, created 
at the time of the trial, and fostered since, about the medical 
evidence. 


2 

The remains of Elsie Carnet on were dug up cm the day after 
Thorne had made his final statement. Two days later, on 17 Janu- 
ary, Spilsbury was examining them at the Crowboiough mortuary 
on Beacon Hill. On the 26th the assembled relics wcic decently 
interred at Willesden. But they were not allowed to rest; after 
another four weeks had passed they were exhumed. Spilsbury 
was again present, to watch a second post-mortem performed by 
another pathologist whom he was to come to know very well. 

Dr Robert Bronte was an Irishman, of the same County Down 
family of Brunty as the Brontes of Haworth. He had been Crown 
Analyst to the Government of Ireland, but on the establishment 
of the Irish Free State in 1922 he came to England to start a fresh 
career. A common acquaintance introduced him to H. R. Oswald, 
then Coroner for the Western District of London, for whom he 
was soap busy on post-mortem work. He was presently appointed 
pathologist to Harrow Hospital. 

Bronte was the typical Irishman, as that abstraction is under- 
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stood by the English - clever and quick-witted, voluble, com- 
bative, sociable, possessed of the gift of making friends and 
partisans An infirmity which compelled him to ha\e a specially 
constructed car had not souied his mercurial temperament. But 
he was also pushing, self-opinionated, with little sense of dignity, 
and rather boasllul At the Thoine trial, the lust big case in which 
he was concerned, there is a significant conti ast between the 
casual lelcrcnces made by Spilsbury and other medical men to 
their qualnieations and the long list reeled oil by Bronte, who 
mentioned c\u\ p ist he h t4 d c\ei held Curtis-Bennett, in cross- 
examinUion, did not mi s the oppoitumty thus ofiered ‘You 
have been asked by Mr Ca>scH, he said, ‘as to all the different 
positions \ou have held ovei a number of \ears I did not ask Sir 
Bernard Spilsoury all those questions . ’ In later years, when 
Bronte w is sometimes called in as witness for the Ciown, he took 
to describing h.tmcu 1 geneial terms, as Home Office Pathol- 
ogy Theie was then, in laet, onl\ one Home Ofiiec Pathologist, 
Spilsburv, for whom the honorar\ appointment had been created. 

A gravel complaint against Bionte was th it he was slapdash in 
hii work \ fellow- malyst of great experience in an official 
cap ieit x , one ol the kindest ot men, who knew him well describes 
him as lathci caickss C litiwism b\ many others associated with 
him ptofessionallv, both doctors and law vers, is less iestiained 
One of the most distinguished judges ol the past half-century has 
said ol him 

\t il e time when people weie s ivin T th it Spilsburv w is ‘laying down 
the medic il 1 iw\ a so called pathologi t BionK was frequently called 
on to eonoac'iet him in ei immal e ises 1 he onlv time l heaid Spilsbury 
let mm ell go w is on an oeea ion when in opinion ot Bronte s was in 
question ‘1 cannot believe lie s tid that any man v ith a knowledge ot 
anatomy evu aid th it We got a eclebi itcd surgeon to say ditto next 
day in the witness ho\ 

Sucn was the man whom those conducting Norn tan Thorne’s 
defence called in to redress the balance ot Spilsbury ’s great 
reputation They called in other ck etors, loo, but the tussle was 
to be between Spilsbury and Bionte Circumstances, or design, 
were to make it only the first of many. In nature, method, and 
point of view the two men weie fundamentally different. If the 
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Irishman had the characteristics of his race, many of those held to 
be peculiarly English were carried to extremes in Spilsbury - 
reserve, cautiousness, thoroughness, the habit of understatement 
and of using the minimum of words It is probable that he had 
never before met anyone quite like Bronte having met him, he 
did not like him, and he never saw cau^e to change his views 
Being Spilsbury, when the pair did meet he was always couiteous 
Bronte, for his part, seldom failed in public to speak with respect 
of his eminent antagonist But disparaging insinuations would 
often follow, Spilsburv resei vcd his adverse comments for private 
circulation In his lighter moods he would remark drily that when 
Bronte did a post mortem there were never anv stomach con- 
tents. But after some instance (and theic wcie many) of what he 
considered to be carelessness or guesswork, in his c)cs unfor- 
givable sms, he would refer scornfully to ‘that person 01 that 
man’. This contempt and antipathy is noiewoithy because no 
other man seems to have aroused a similar lecimg in him 

By the time of the second post mortem on IlsiC Cameron’s 
body, nearly three months after death, it had undugonc gieat 
changes, especially by the action of water Bronte ncveitheless, 
was able to form conclusions opposed to those arrived at by 
Spilsbury a month earlier, when decomposilion^yas much less 
advanced In these views Bronte was suppoitcd by anothei 
medical man who was piesent at his examinatio i No fewer than 
six other doctors gave evidence for the defence at the trial, which 
opened at Lewes, before Mr Justice Finlay, on 4 March 1926 
TTie value of this massed testimony, as against Spilsbury s single 
voice, will be considered later, in connexion with the legend built 
up upon it 

In few trials of modern times, not even in that of Mahon, has 
the medical evidence played so predominant a pait All that the 
police had to prove was that the beam in Thorne’s hut, fiom 
which he said he found Elsie Cameron hanging, showed no trace 
of cord or rope The beam was produced in court, the hut having 
been dismantled for the purpose Thorne was in the witness-box 
for the best part of a day, the equivalent of two more saw it 
occupied by doctors. Spilsbury was there for a whole afternoon, 
and on the fifth and last day he was recalled. 
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A good deal of time was consumed over arguments about 
bruises. They amounted to little more than an attempt by the 
defence to confuse the issue - an attempt that was, perhaps, a 
mistake. The subject was a particularly dangerous one on which 
to controvert Spilsbury, who throughout his life made a special 
study of bruises, as his caids and notebooks testify. He had no 
doubt, he said, that those on Elsie Cameron's body were caused 
before death - two on the head last of all. One of these, on the 
temple, was the result of a crushing blow which pulped the 
tissues. Bionic, hampered by the advanced decomposition of the 
body when he examined it, argued that such a blow would break 
skin and cheek-bone, which had not happened. He said further 
that some of the bruises were caused before death, some during 
death, and some afterwaids. This confused the issue too thor- 
oughly, for Thorne denied that there had been even a scene 
before he left the gul alone in the hut, and the jurv must have 
w'ondcrcd how she could bruise herself so severely before hang- 
ing, and still more while hanging. All this, in fact, was irrelevant; 
there was only one essential question before them, and it had 
nothing to do w ilh bruises. Had she, or had she not, been hanged? 

On this question Thorne's case stood or fell. Spilshury's con- 
clusions aie summed up in his icplies during re-examination on 
the second da\ of the Inal. 

T made a thorough search of the neck on the 1 7th of January because 
of the suggestion that the woman had died bv hanging - not only 
externally, but of the tissues under the skin. Aftei I had turned the skin 
back 1 cut across the ci eases and in between fifteen and twenty such 
cuts J found no single aiea which suggested haemorihage or which 
suggested ciushing ol the tissues, and no thickening oi reddening of the 
skin itself resulting fiom pressure by a rope. There was no sign of any 
sort or kind of damage resulting from attempted hanging or actual 
hanging It was therefore not necessary at that time to make any 
microscopic examination or to make slides. When the post-mortem 
was conducted by Di Bronte on the 24th of February the condition of 
the tissues was then such that no examination, microscopic or other- 
wise, would help When the marks .vhich I say were norm.il marks 
found on most women’s necks wcic seen on the 24th of February by 
Dr Bronte he made the remark which I took down at the time that they 
were “the normal creases on the skin’’. 1 have not the slightest doubt 
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that they were. I have had for over twenty years continuous experience 
in microscopic work and the making of slides, applied more especially 
to medical-lcgal problems. I took samples of the same parts of the skin 
of the right check and right side of the neck that Dr Bionte had, and l 
made slides from those examples. The inevitable action of water by 
soaking into the tissues had destroyed all the elements of the blood, so 
that it was impossible to iind extravasation. It was quite impossible for 
me to identify the slides ot the matter which was in the slides. I lormed 
an opinion on the 17th of January that there was no sign at all of 
congestion of the brain.’ 

Spilsbury then went on to deal with the theory of the defence, 
already developed in his cioxs-examination by Cassels, and put 
in the fewest possible words by the judge in a question to the 
latter. ‘Is it this: attempted hanging, cutting down before death, 
and death from shock immediately, or almost immediate!), after 
cutting down?' C assels agreed that that was the hypothesis. 
Spilsbuiy said of it : 

‘I found nothing in my examination externally 01 internally to justify 
the proposition that theie had been attempted hanging, cutting down 
before death, and death occurring immediately alier. 1 lound sign*, to 
rebut such a suggestion, which wcie lnjunes on the head, lace, elbow, 
legs, and feet, which togethei wue amply sullicient to account foi death 
from shock, and death which must have occuiied \cTy snritU Jtci 
those injuries were minded ' 

Of these injuries, and then consequences, he had ahead v scud 
as much and more definitely. ‘Death was caused by shock due to 
bruises on the face, head, legs, and feel - to the combined effect 
of all the bruises. 1 found nothin «■ else at all to account foi death.'' 
He now emphasized this conclusion by pointing out that at- 
tempted and successful hanging would leave very simiiat signs. 
A laundry rope had been produced, he said that suspension by it 
‘would immediately make a maik on the neck . . . and that 
would in this case have certainly been found when I examined the 
body on the first occasion. Iheie was no such mark.' 

Here was the crux of the argument. There were indeed marks 
on the neck; Spilsbury said they weie natural creases, to be found 
on most 'women's necks. His reasons for this opinion have been 
cited. At his own post-mortem he made sections of these marks, 
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and of the bruises, but did not examine them microscopically. 
Decomposition was not then so far advanced as to make this 
necessary. The most careful of men, he made a note at the second 
post-mortem that Bronte agreed with him. At the trial Bronte 
denied this, lie had used the word ‘creases', but had not described 
them as natural or normal. The maiks were those of a thin rope 
ui cord, and later he substituted ‘grooves' for ‘creases’; the words, 
he said, meant the same thing. A dictionary would have told Dr 
Bronte that they do not, and when the point at issue is whether 
a mark is a natural fold or the impression of a rope the differ- 
ence in connotation is wide. He further disagreed with Spilsbury 
on the question of extravasation, or the breaking of blood-vessels 
by violence or pressuie: lie found evidence of this in the sections 
of the neck prepared for him. Spilsbury had ahead) said that he 
found no such evidence in the specimens, and that, in view of 
their advanced uocomp^iiion, it would be impossible to find it. 

There was much discussion about these slides from Bronte's 
post-mortem. He had given sections of the creases and bruised 
areas to Spilsbuiy, who, as alwa)s, piopared his own slides, 
numbering them m accordance with Bronte's similar specimens, 
and describing them. Bionte was less thorough. His slides were 
prepared, not all m his presence, bv a pathologist who was the 
brother of another medical man called lor the defence. Like all 
exhibits produced in eouit, these specimens had to be proved, 
and Ihonte's casual methods made it difficult to trace their his- 
torv. r Ihcy were so decomposed that no one could determine by 
inspection what they vveie, and when Spilsbuiy was asked in 
cross-examination whcihei he recognized them as the slides in 
question he made the lather crushing replv : ‘These might have 
been made anywhere, at any lime. 1 cannot tell at all.’ A con- 
ference of counsel and others engaged in the prosecution, which 
he attended, was largely devoted to a discussion of these slides, 
and how Bronte obtained some of them. 

Bronte's examination-in-chicf bv C assels was a long one, and 
would have been longer if the witness had had his way. Having 
said that in his opinion the cause of death was shock following 
an unsuccessful or interrupted attempt at self-strangulation, he 
added that his experience of people intending to die by one means 
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and dying by another was considerable, he had brought records 
of between four and five hundred cases, if the judge would care to 
hear them ‘There are limits,’ said the judge Later, when Bronte 
*ad somehow got on to the subject of chickens, which run about 
after decapitation, Cuitis Bennett intervened ‘I am ver) anxious 
not to interrupt, but I do not know how we are to stop at this 
sort of thing I feel the difficult' the judge observed Could not 
Dr Bronte state things in his expcnence 7 In Bronte s pci si tcnce, 
volubility, and irrekvancies there is a faint echo ol another Irish- 
man, Dr Kene ilv in the Tichbotne trial 
Thorne himself was a remarkabl) collected witness but he had 
too much to explain a wav Tic had told so man) lies, and juries, 
since they read the papers are no doubt like the police sceptical 
of eleventh houi explanations of carved up bodie A very telling 
point was made by Curtis Bennett in a question to a friendly 
witness who hid just described Thome as a modtl of excellence 
‘Could you hive imagined, from )our knowledge of the de 
fendant that be would be able to dismember a bod) 7 ’ ‘Certainly 
not,’ said the witness Bennett had opened his uoss-examination 
of Thorne with a few simple questions cquallv damaging 

‘On the morning of the 5 th December were \uu still m lo\ e with 
Elsie Cameion 0 

This seemed eis\ and Thorne answered confidently that he 
was The next-querv opened vistas of trouble 

‘On the morning of the 5th December were vou in love with 
Miss Coldicott 7 

Thorne hesitated and said Yes 

‘On that morning which of those two girls that vou wcie m love 
with did )ou desne to mairv 7 

What was he to sa) 7 Aftci some quick thinking he replied that 
he was not particular 1\ anxious to marry an) one at that time 
Later, when he was being asked about Elsie Cameron x last 
visit to his hut, came another of those deadly questions to which 
there was no rational answer 

Tf your story is correct when )ou went out at half past nine 
she still believed from you that ) ou were going to marry her if she 
was pregnant 7 * 

‘Yes’ 
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‘Then why should she commit suicide 9 ’ 

Thorne could only reply that as she left no message he could 
not suggest a definite reison 

Not knowing what his chief medical witness was going to sa 
he was in difficulties again over the bruises He said he saw none 
Iwo other points brought out while he was in the witness-box, 
one evidential, the second an unfortunate invention, must have 
told heavily against him Some of Elsie c amcron s clothes were 
found, wet and muddv, buried in the potato plot, but some 
Thorne admitted he had burnt, and these included a woollen 
frock and other outer garments which if there had been an attack 
and a struggle, might have shown signs ot it Then he had said 
that on his return to the hut, to linu the gnl hanging, her eyes 
weie open but screwed up He stuck to this stor) under cross- 
examination, and it was to confute it that Spilsburv was recalled 
on the la t morning c» Uic tnal, when he said, ‘Assuming uncon- 
sciousness had ntcr veiled if not dc ith, the e}cs would have been 
m the condition of pirihsis That is to sa\, the eves would not 
have been complctcl) cl ised or complctelv open a half open 
condition, with flexive lids certainly no puckering 

The judge h iving taken this opportumtv to question Spilsbury 
on other points one of the medical witnesses for the defence, Dr 
Hugh Galt, a pathologist, was recalled for his opinion on them. 
He and Spilsbury, as he put it, agreed to dillei Jn cross-examin- 
ation Cuitis-Bennctt asked him about the slides Spilsbury s, said 
Dr Galt, were exceptional!) well prepared and well stained To 
the next inquiry, whether they compared well with those pro- 
duced by Bronte, the witness replied, Ver\ , thev were, I should 
say, better than the others ’ Ihe defence could not let this pass 
unchallenged and in answer to Cassels Dr Galt said, ‘There was 
nothing about the preparation ot the slides of Dr Bronte which 
would interfere with the formation ol an opinion by me They 
were perfectly good ’ 

When the judge, in his charge to the jury, had traced the known 
history of the case and had come to the medical evidence he 
remarked of this bone of contention, the slides, that the position 
was rather curious. ‘I am far from saying, gentlemen of the jury, 
that the slides are not of importance m the case, that they are of 
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decisive importance you may well think ’ He had already spoken 
of Spilsbury in teims which were later called m question as being 
tendentious ‘Sir Bernard Spilsbury would be the first to disclaim 
(Infallibility in matters of this soit, but his opinion is undoubtedly 
the very best opinion that can be obtained ’ The argument 
about extravasation was reduced to ritional pioportions Spils- 
bury had found no evidence of it, cither on his slides or on 
Bionte’s ‘That is one view/ said the judge 'Another uiw is that 
there was some slight CAtravasation at the gnl's neck 1 suppo c it 
was very slight and very local I suppose that vvou'd be an 
indication that the injur, to the ne^k causing extravasation was 
slight’ This could haidly be the icsult ol hanging and so the 
juiy thought They wetc less than hall an hour in bunging in a 
verdict of guilt' 

An unusual application was made when the c ise was taken to 
the Court of t rinunal Appea 1 - namclv tl at the medic ll c' idence 
should be referred f) the arhitiation ot a medical u n musionet 
appointed bv the Court which undei a c **ciion of the Cnminal 
Appeal Act hnl power to take this step In dehveung the judge 
ment of the Couit the Loid C hicf Justice sud that thcie vas 
nothing in the cas^, which m »d' 1 it desirable to 1 ave recomse to 
this special a d cxccptio •» d povvci With icgaid to uiticisms ot 
the judges summing-up, thcie was no toundation toi them Ihe 
appeal was dismissed, and a last minute attempt to influence the 
Home Secretary filled hkcv is^ Fhoin^ wn executed just a 
month aber ms trial 


s 

Tt is often said, especially of capit il ca cs, that the C lovvn 
always has the big battalions lhoine, for one, could not have 
complained on this score In lew ti nils of this nature have the big 
battalions been so predominantly on tlu, side ot the accused The 
decisive factoi was the medical evidence, and eight doctois were 
called for the defence, against two (one of them a police surgeon, 
who would have been called in any event) for the prosecution 
Nor was this all When the case went to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal another K C , Mr William Jowitt, later to be Lord Chan- 
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cellor, was brought in to lead Cassels and his juniors, who had 
done all that able and devoted advocates could do at the Assizes. 
This thiow failed too, but in the meantime other influences had 
been at work, and now the Press took a hand. Whatevei 
influences wete, the motive ot the agitation was scaiccly con- 
cealed. The fate of Thome was made a \ chide for an attack on 
Spihbury. 

Lctteis appeared in the newspapers, mostl\ on similar lines to 
the following, wntten by a ‘rred. co-legal expert' who preferred to 
lemain anonymous: 

ror some reason or other, Sn Bernard Spilsburv has now arrived at 
a position wheie his utteianees in the witness-box commonly ieeene 
unquistioiur" accept ipcc horn ju 1 »e counsel md jury lie can do no 
wionn But a icputation toi lnlallihilitx such a that which appears of 
late to hue been thi list on Sir Bernard (I am sure he ne\ei claimed it 
loi himself ) is mi out ol pi ilc m medical ar d statical nvttcis The 
unquestioning acceptance 1 v the jur\ ot Sir Bcmmd Salisbury's e\i- 
denec in the lace ol conflicting testimony, due a it may ha\c been, to 
the singling out ot this paitieilat mat e il witnes, lor culog) by the 
judge, sterns a legitimate point toi comment in putting the case for 
Thome. 

Among others, ( onan Doyle entu \1 the lists, with the honours 
ol Oscar Slater upon him He was not quite easy about the case, 
there seemed to bun a faint doubt existing Doyle was always on 
the side ol the under dog, he had no a\c to gimd, and no prejudice 
against Spilsbury It wa*. different with 7 he Law Journal, vvlvch, 
altci pontilically rebuking the Loid Chief Justice, went on to say: 
‘1 he \ ci diet ot a jinx on a question of pathology is valueless. 
Thorne is entitled to feel that lie has been condemned by a tri- 
bunal which was not capable of forming a fii st-hand judgement, 
but followed the man with the biggest name ' 1 his was the whole 
point of the ailicle, which was published immediately aftei the 
dismissal of Thoine s appeal, and, in assciting that the Court of 
Criminal Appeal should haxe u^ed its powcis to appoint a com- 
missioner to leview the medical evidence, Hu. Law Journal added 
its weight to the campaign to | ersuade the Home Sccictary to 
reopen the case. 

The Home Secretary was unamenable to piessurc, and Thorne 
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was hanged, but the implication that he was a victim of injustice, 
because the jury ‘followed the man with the biggest name\ was 
not allowed to die. Four years after his trial the first fairly full 
|pccount of it was published, m the ‘Famous Trials' series This 
series must not be confused with Hodge’s ‘Notable British Trials’, 
being certainly inferior in this respect, that evidence is not printed 
in full, but is selectively condensed at the discretion of the editor. 
The volume on Thorne published is edited by Miss 

He»ena Noimanton, a birnstcr Her long mtioduction is a very 
clever piece of special pleading, designed to perpetuate the legend 
that Thorne, whether guilty or innocent, did not receive a fair 
trial. 

Miss Normanton s main line ot argument mav be summarized 
as follows Rather oddly, for a lawyer with a tiamcd mind, she 
succumbs to the fallacy of the big battalions She relics on the 
counting of heads, because ci^ht medical men disagreed with 
Spilsbury, the odds aie eight 10 one igunst his opinion being 
correct She enumerates the qualifications of some of these wit- 
nesses for the defence From onl\ one ot them howe'er did she 
seek help or advice Acknowledgements in her picface to Dr 
Bronte are scarcely needed, for intern il evidence su gests that he 
was indeed of much assistance 

Now, more than twenty \cais latei, the Thoiilfc legend is still 
alive The following might have been written by Miss Noimanton 

Spilsbury was the Crown s sok espcit witness 1 lie delencc had tour 
or tive at least three ot whom eoulu boast qu ihtic itions on a p ir with 
Spilsburv s own They agie^d between thensehes and disj s iccd with 
him, so that the defence enjoyed m etsy lead on i mere counting of 
heads 

This is Fdgar Lustgartcn, another lawyer, in his account ot the 
trial of Thorne in Verdict in Dispute , publi hed Fie goes 
on- 

How then did Spilsbuiy s evidence acquire such vast impiitance’ 
. . . The answer is simple Juries are foimed fiom members of the 
public, and the British public believed Spilsbury infallible Spils- 
bury had indeed done what few can hope to do he had become a 
legend m his own lifetime To the man m the street he stood for 
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pathology as Hobbs stood for cricket or Dempsey for boxing or Capa- 
blanca for chess. His pronouncements were invested with the force of 
dogma, and it was blasphemy to hint that he might conceivably be 
wrong. 

Admitting that Spilsbury's qualities were genuinely outstand- 
ing, Lustgarten says: ‘Even so, it was a situation fraught with 
danger.’ He quotes from Cassels’ final speech for Thorne: 

‘We can all admire attainment, take off our hats to ability, acknow- 
ledge the high position that a man has won in his sphere. But it is a long 
way to go if you have to say that, when that rnan says something, there 
can be no room for eiror.’ 

Cassell words are special pleading with every justification. He 
was lighting for a man's life. But commentators w’nting long 
after the event, and aiming at a judicial presentation, should be 
more objcctiv. \. L u«ncnls from the general to the particular 
are out of place. The question is not whether an eminent man, in 
this case Spilshurv, was invariably right, but whether he w>as right 
in the single instance under review, which is the trial of Norman 
Thorne. Those who sa> that he may have been wrong adduce 
various reasons, but their chief criterion is Miss Normanton's 
and Edgar Lustgarten \ mathematical ‘counting of heads’; and 
by that thev must be judged. 

What was the value of the evidence of these eight medical men 
called for the defence 0 Eminent though some of them were, their 
professional qualifications seem to have earned little weight with 
the judge and jury; and the reason is plain. Of all the ten doctors 
in the case, only four saw Elsie Cameionks dead body - Spilsbury 
and the police surgeon first, and then, in greatly changed con- 
ditions a month later, Bronte and his assistant. Dr Gibson. Dr 
Gibson made no claim to be a pathologist. He was in general 
practice in Acton. Of the remaining six medical witnesses for the 
defence, three were pathologists, but the testimony of all six was 
based solely on what they had heard in court. Jt has been shown 
again and again that evidence of this kind makes little impression 
on juries. They prefer, and it would seem reasonably, the man 
who has seen what he is talking about. In the Thome case, for 
practical purposes, this meant two doctors out of ten - Bronte, 
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of whose methods something has been said, and Spilsbury. The 
jury chose to believe Spilsbury. 

For this they were told by The Law Journal that their opinions 
were valueless. Miss Normanton and others have said very much 
the same thing. To ignore the human element may perhaps be a 
weakness of legal training. As compared with their armchair 
critics, juries have the advantage which Spilsbury and Bronte 
possessed over the rest of their colleagues in the Thome trial: 
they have the evidence of their own eyes and cars. They see and 
hear the accused and the witnesses. Sometimes they go astray, 
of their own accord, as in the Wallace case, or because of mis- 
direction, as in that of Edith Thompson, but on the whole 
justice is well served by the rule of common sense laid down by 
Darling in the Armstrong trial: ‘You should recollect and con- 
sider the demeanour of every witness.’ Having recollected and 
consideied the demeanour of Thorne and Spilsbur) and Bronte, 
the jury at Lewes made their choice - in twenty-live minutes. 

Spilsbury possessed a copy of Miss Normanton's book. He 
has scarcely marked it at all - m fact, m only two places. One 
pencilling is against a significant passage in the police evidence, 
to the effect that while the upper beams in Thorne's hut were 
thick with dust, there was no dust on the lower beams, from one 
of which Elsie Cameron was said to have hangW herself. The 
other pencil-mark is no less significant. It appears beside a chai- 
acteristic assertion by Bronte: ‘J have occupied for the Crown of 
Ireland a corresponding position, 1 suppose, to the position 
occupied in this country by Sir Bernard SpiNburv. It was exactly 
similar/ Further comment, as, no doubt, Spilsbury felt, is 
unnecessary. 



PART THREE: SPILSBURY AS OTHERS 
SAW HIM 


Chapter 1 : Bench and Bar 
l 

Few men so well known to the public that they have become, in 
words already quoted, a legend in their lifetime can offer to 
biographers, at lirst sight, less material on the personal side than 
Bernard Spilsbury. If a questionnaire were addressed to the 
thousands who knew him, in one degree or another, it is safe to 
say that every answer would begin, ‘I really can't tell you much, 
about him/ The n,a *a v in constant contact with him would 
add, ‘He never talked of himself. He seemed to have few friends. 
His only interest was his work.' This absorption in work, coupled 
with methods patient and thorough almost to excess, isolated 
him m latei life even from Ins family, who would catch only brief 
glimpses of him at a hasty lunch, or during a week-end, in between 
endless, increasing, over-riding labours for the police, in coroners’ 
courts, or in the laboratory. 

Out of all these negatives, nevertheless, the proverbial affiima- 
Uve takes shape. Those who saw most of SpiKbuiv in his pro- 
fessional capacity, when they search their memories, inevitably 
turn out to know a good deal about him, and to have formed 
definite views as to hi* attainments and character; and, if lie 
had few close friends, what friendships he did make were lasting. 

As the shadowy iiguie becomes substantial, a most striking 
feature is the unanimity of the opinions that built it up. The 
same words and phrases are used again and again. This applies 
to every aspect of Spilsbury's caieer-as a medical man, as a 
researcher, as a scientific witness, and as a private individual. To 
take the last first, during discussions about this book, which is 
the work of a team, it has often been said that to make a living 
figure of Spilsbury somebody must be found who cordially dis- 
liked him. It appears that this is an impossibility. From time to 
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time many of his colleagues differed from him; instances of pro- 
fessional jealousy have been mentioned, and more will be said 
of antagonisms based on the grounds that he became too dog- 
matic and that his mere name carried too much weight; but no 
one has been found who will say, ‘I didn't like the man.' On the 
contrary, there is an overwhelming mass of testimony, not only 
to his outstanding professional qualities, but to a humanity and 
Jikability amounting to charm which sprang from goodness of 
heart and thoughtfulness for others. In a moic general sense, 
Spilsbury made friends everywhere - among judges and counsel, 
fellow doctois and students, police ofiicers of every grade, con- 
stables in the ranks and coroners’ officers, the waiters who served 
him at the restaurants he used day after day, strangers whom he 
helped as a matter of course without thought of the trouble in- 
volved. To emplov a cant phrase, it was all done by kindness. 
There was never any conscious attempt to please, he was too 
preoccupied for that; and increasing power and piestige made 
no difference at all. fie was always the same to everybody. 

Nothing could reveal more clearly the universal liking felt for 
him than the willingness, and, indeed, eagerness, shown alike by 
associates and mere acquaintances to pay tribute to his memory. 
The usual gambit, *1 really know \eiy little a£put Sir Bernard,’ 
will be followed, almost as invariably, by a story of some act of 
kindness, or a reference to the unaffected courtesy which is 
among the predominant recollections of all who met him. 
Instances which throw light on this side of his character will 
presently be cited, but the same feeling of xespect and regard 
colours even formal estimates of his professional accomplish- 
ments. 

It is a happy consequence of the longevity of lawyers that there 
are those still living whose active careers overlap Spilsbury’s 
own. Sir Travers Humphreys’ memories of the past have already 
been drawn upon. He became acquainted with Spilsbury during 
the preliminaries of the Crippcn case. The pair met constantly 
after that, in the courts as counsel and witness, and then as judge 
and fitness, and in later years as members of ‘Our Society*, the 
Crimes Club founded by H. B. Irving and others. Now, forty 
years after the trial of Crippen, the opinions then formed by Sir 
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Travers of his younger colleague remain unchanged, or, rather, 
have been confirmed and enhanced by long experience: 

Spilsbury in the witness-box was to my mind the ideal scientific 
witness. He was unemotional, simple m speech because he was clear in 
mind, absolutely fair, quite indifferent to the result of a case, paying 
little or no attention to those parts of the evidence which did not affect 
the medical or scientific aspects of the matter. He spared no pains m 
seeking out anything, fact, theory, or latent discoveiv, which could 
properly affect his judgement. He learned from Wilkox early m his 
career the art of helping a muddled or halting cross-exannner to put his 
questions in such a wav as to enable the witness to agree with his 
proposition. A frequent answer of his in the witnesvbux would be: 
‘Put in that way, 1 am afraid 1 cannot agree, but if you ask whether the 
evidence is consistent with such and such a theory, you arc quite right.’ 
At one time medical and legal critics thought that Spilsbury was be- 
coming too didactic, but i think it must have come to his notice, for he 
quickly reverted U/ ins o*u *oimula, ‘1 have no doubt,' or ‘That is my 
definite opinion,' followed by some such phrase as ‘others may take a 
dilfeient view', or, whcie he knew that his knowledge was a little ahead 
of that of many ol lm colleagues, 1 1 hat is the most modern view.’ His 
own knowledge iff his subject was, of couise, immense. His medical 
colleagues will no doubt testify to that, and to ins pi c-cmmcnce as a 
lecturer. 

Sir Travers ends on a familiar note: ‘As a man [ knew very 
little of Spilsbury. I doubt if he had many close friends. He 
seemed to me to be too much immetscd in his work to be very 
interested in other mallei s or people.' 

A memory which goes ev en further back is that of Sir Archi- 
bald Bodkin. As he says, as Treasury Counsel he examined 
Spilsbury many times. Afterwards, when Sir Archibald was 
Director of Public Prosecutions, the two came in even closer 
contact. Again, in his words, appears the perfect witness, the 
reserved man, and the insatiable inquirer after knowledge: 

Spilsbury will be a very difficult subject for a biographer He never 
talked about himself, or except on stnctly relevant lines about his cases 
or his methods. 

I have examined him as a witness many times, and was always struck 
by his absolute fairness and moderation as an expert, and both Judges 
and Juries accordingly accepted his evidence implicitly. He had a gift 
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of making abundantly clear to a lawman the difficult questions which 
arose m connexion with his cases and always in the simplest and least 
technical phnscology 

In referring to Spilsbury s habit of cxan ming the soil in ex- 
humations where poisoning was suspected Sir Aichibald goes 
on to give a further illustration ot tin thoroughness in a case 
in which arsenic had been used 

I forget the clot ills but Spilshurv for some reison \\ nt d to see the 
place whenee tie body hid been removed i vveou not t u out of 
London Uc md I one bund ly et off md in petted the pi ice W hat his 
reason was I neve t sund out but th it he h id i s ood re 1 m is cci tain 

In discussing the trial of George Joseph Smith, Sn Atchibald 
mentions the experiment m 'dc with one of the bill s n which a 
nurse took put and raises a cuuous point vhieh probably 
would occur only to a lawyu 

To their astonishment md distiess Spil luiv 1 md Willeox found 
th it sudden immersion in such 1 b ith h\ 111 tin the It s so as to 
immerse the held might w II t lust dt ith n it oy drov ni i or mv heart 
disease but bv th resultin she el The uuse in question vet\ nearly 
died so the stoiv ian but the exptu nt enihlei the experts to 
t Dund a thcoiv oi the c u e ol de ith wli eh 1 think the ( ui v letepted 
It would h i\e been i \ci\ intere tin que nil whcfTKr ll the nu Ji d 
died any oiTene^ had been eommitud 

Like all who hid profession il delinks with Spilsburv Sir 
Archibald cmphist/es Jus J ick ol niteiest in money 

‘When I w is Diiector of Public Pi isecutions after Su Clinics 
Mathews he wntes I used to engine Spilsbuiy whenevci re 
quired, and was always struck by the cvticmc moderation ol the 
fees he claimed for his sei vices 

Beside these judgements by distinguished lawyers who knew 
Spilsbury well, can be set that of another 1 iw\cr equally eminent, 
but in another countiy who except for the two occasions re- 
ferred to can have known him only by repute 1 he occasions are 
of particular interest, bcciusc they arc among the tew criminal 
proceedings in which Spilsbury appeircd for the defence This, 
smee until the end of his litc he was employed for the Crown, he 

1 But see Part Two Chapter 3 The Lridcs in the B ths 
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could seldom do in England, but there was no bar to his services 
being called upon by the Pannel, as the defence is styled in 
Scotland Lord Alness, who as Loid Justice-Clerk presided over 
both the tuals in question, his very kindlv written an apprecia- 
tion of Spilsbuiv s part in them which he calls ‘A Scottish 
Chapter 

Su Bern ird Spil l ury s evidence w is u u ill v and n iturally given m 
Fngl ind but U is intcicstmg to noli th it on o c ision he \ls ) gave evi- 
dence in Scotl nd In point ol fie he ippMied is witness not for the 
prosecution but loi the dcicnce in two Scottish murder c ses They 
vvoiw both tiic 1 bctoie me \ ith ol coin sc a jmy in each case and I 
la 1 1 i full o| poi Unity ol i sessin » the woilh tf Sir Beinaids testi 
mon I h iv e ic id nd ie u id the olhc il iccoi t of his ev icLnce in both 
e isls and I h ive this to s iv about it No one could 1 ill to be impressed 
bv the eo ney and thmst of his testimonv aid also bv its u casured 
and model ite chirietei Its 1 linkss mile the impact none the less 
dead I v 

The lit of tin* two c iscs to vvhcli I hive referred vv is officially 
desi r ated II M Vclvoe i c i p etei Oiken 1 lie accused vv >s tried Ul 
Cd isgow in the ye u I f e c sl 1 1 ted loi five days uid at ti acted 

widespa id public ntion It concerned tne illegcd muidci bv the 
ace us l t voun T m m of hi pu amour who w »s il o\on She was 
found de id with ill it lie lound hei nccl which adm t ted I y caused 
hvr de Un 1 1 e C lovvn e l e w is ill it tlK lecu ^ 1 pi iced the ligature in 
position n f s > nun deled Ik I he d leiice v i th it the young vve am 
commute 1 si i ide Insuppoitir * the lilt i the u Su Bemud iddiced 
five re i i is Ihc )iuv hovvcvu i fused to be convinced bv this and 
cthei ev d nee led foi the dcleiicc md found the iccused Guilty as 
1 i belled I uitenced 1 im to de ith l undent ind I ovvever that he was 
subsequently icpneved 1 

The second use releircd to by Lord \lness was the trial at 
Fdinburgb of John Donald Menctt for the murder of 

his niothei, and llso for uttering forged cheques By a peculiarity 
of Scottish 1 iv\ the two charges vveic combined This famous trial 
will be consicleied in a 1 iter ch ipter ‘The jur) , says Lord Alness, 

found the accus d "uilly on the second eh uje but on the fust eh \rge, 
to which Sir Bemuds evidence was confined ihey returned what I 
respeetl ully rcguJ is the uns itisfaetory Scottish verdict of ‘Not 

1 Queen n ide an un ueces ful ippeal bul 1 is entenee \* is eominuled to penal 
servitude f >r life 
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Proven*. In the course of his speech for the defence to the jury, Mr 
Craigie Aitchison, in dealing with the murder charge, paid a unique, 
and, if I may say so, a deserved tribute to Sir Bernard Spilsbury, which 
I take the liberty of quoting in full: 

*1 need not remind you that in this case we have had the great and 
learned assistance of Sir Bernard Spilsbury. 1 do not dispute that Pro- 
fessor Littlejohn and Professor Glaistei aie men of eminence, but I do 
not hesitate to say that there is no name m Britain, there is no name 
in Europe, on medico-legal questions on the same plane as the name of 
Sir Bernard Spilsbuiy; and 1 am certain that you cannot have failed to 
be impressed by the moderation and restraint and fairness, and by the 
complete absence of partisanship displayed by him in the evidence 
which he gave in the witness-box yesterday. Standing the evidence as 
it does, 1 claim that on this, the medical aspect of the case, it is emphat- 
ically in my favour.’ 

‘I venture to think’. Lord Alness concludes, ‘that no truer or 
finer estimate of Sir Bernard’s eminence in his profession could 
be penned, and I, for one, do not propose to essay the task.’ 


2 

There is scarcely a book on criminal or mc^Jjco-lcgal matters 
published in this country in the past thirty-live years which does 
not contain some reference to Spilsbury. All such references of a 
personal nature agree upon his qualities, as a witness, of pre- 
cision, lucidity, and moderation. Of the impact of these qualities 
upon a jury, when coupled with Spilsbury \ enormous prestige, 
Lord Alness is not alone in using the word ‘deadly’. It is natural 
for judges to be grateful for gifts which clarify to the layman 
obscure scientific issues, and no less naturally Treasury Counsel 
and others concerned with prosecutions tend to imply, when 
writing their memoirs, that their star medical witness can do 
nothing wrong. But there is another side to all prosecutions. 
Among the most recent books on the subject are two by Sir 
Patrick Hastings, who belonged to a rather later generation than 
the #£her distinguished lawyers just quoted. As an advocate Sir 
Patrick frequently acted for the defence, and in a number of 
murder trials he was on the opposite side to Spilsbury. This 
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lends a special quality to his observations about the latter as a 
witness 

Of the trial of the Polish officer known as ‘Captain X’ Sir 
Patrick wrote in his autobiography 

To anyone who knev Sn Ben lid -is I did the dc idly nature of thu 
evidence was innial tcly ippnenf 1 hid uosstximmcd him too 
often to be under m\ possible illusion Vs i witness he was always 
strietlv 1 np ut dmlsuupuku v 1 in l ut his knowledge w is immense 
and once he hid f >imcd a definite opinio i it v is ilw iys extreme’y 
diffieult to sh il c 1 in in hi vie Spil buiv s ende ice w -is the cause 
of my main m\ict\ thiou hout the else I w is very gl id to see him 
leiv the witiK s box 

In Coses in C m* Sir Piiiuk carried the matter fuither He 
was dealing with the tml of Mrs Llviri Barney for the murder 
of Thomas Seott Stephen The defence was that Stephen s death 
was accident il a r tiling had to be done in Sir Patrick’s 

woids to brinj the e\identc into l nc with this theor) and above 
all to meet in ad\ mce the evidence of Sir Bern ird Spilsburv 
ot all the v i tiles es ti be e iffed against me the one I feared most’. 

By this time he wuit ( n 

Sir Beinird had beeomc recognized is an almost inevitable witness in 
a prosecution tor minder and I hid cross cximincd him on man\ 
previous oecisicns He was an absolutclv fur witness md a most 
knowledge blc md skill il medical mm but unfortunately there had 
grown up a pi leliec imong some prosecutin counsel to treat him 
llmost is in exj ut i n murder Me vva^ inv in ihly permitted to sit ir 
Court tin au s hoi t the tri il in i i question ot this sort was not nfre 
qucntlv put to him by the p o edition Sir Bern ird vou have been in 
Court and you h ivc he ud the ested defence put lorward on behalf 
ol the pusonei In vour opinion is th it defence consistent with the 
results of youi ex lnun ltion 1 To which Sir Beinird could onlv reply 
No In my opinion this was * most unfortunate question If Sir 
Bernard was not cross examined his opinion remained unchallenged 
if he was he w is entitled and indeed bound to give the reasons for that 
opinion, and those reasons g ven with all the wei ht of his skill and 
experience mi st be most de »dly for the defence 1 spent much anxious 
thought m deciding upon the best method ot avoiding this paiticular 
danger m the ca c of Mis Barney 

It is a sti iking tribute to the apprehensions felt bv defending 
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counsel when Spilsbury was to appear against them that Sir 
Patrick's meditations lesulted in his taking an unprecedented 
step. The jury having been sworn, he rose to make an applica- 
tion' 

I asked that Sir Bernard should not be allowed to rem un in C ourt 
during the opening of the e isc and the e dim * ot th m idence \s (ar as 
1 am awaie si eh an applieation hid ne\ei been made beloi pmely 
medieal witnesses are almost invari ibh peini ^d to remain in Court, 
but the |udge ruled th it I was within m) lights in nuking the ippli- 
cation, and Sir Beinatd left the C ouit 

Having summarized the earlier cue elite Sir Patrick desuibcd 
how his astute move was utilized 

And then earre Sir Bernatd Spilsbun His c\ d«mec w is pi rely 
medical aid given with absolute aeeurie\ md iumne and th it evi- 
dence was in no wa) inconsistent \ ith the defence 1 ut in isnnieh is 
he had so far been out ol C ( mt he h id not he nc t 1 n v thcorj t 1 
suicide, oi an v olhci su ^ested delenee and theiel ie 10 question 
could possibly be asked ol him to h^ opinion on su h i the >rv that, 
no doubt, would cm when lie w is roor nisly nd severcb cross- 
examined Possibl) to the disappointment of some people he w u not 
cross-examined at all no single question w is iskv. I t r him 1 and 
when he lelt tl o witness box the last oppoilunnv foi the j 10 union 
to ofler anv expert opinion is to the pi msd ihl^ol tne duu e. wa> 
gone I ncvei re nember to h i\~ tell gie itei p’c isu ^ it seei i T l witness 
leave the lox One ol our K ic ilcsl d in us h id di pi ired 

No lawjei can have appieuded moie lullv tl in Spilsbuiy 
himself the cleverness of th s manauvic It h is been well said ot 
him - b) Ldgar Lustgaiten - ihat he h id bee m ^ i moles lonal 
cross-exam nice . as used as my counsel t > tne atmosphe e c 1 

the courts, as tiained in the tules, as famihu \ ith the tucks 
As he left the box he must well have un IcuU od l uvv the defence 
had scored by then misterlv mictiutv ^o the event proved 
Mrs Barney was acquitted 

Sir Patrick, with first-hand knowledge confirmed cm oosuva- 
tion made by otheis, that to cioss examine so expenc iced a wit- 
ness required a special technique ‘A long cxpenenee , he wiotc, 

1 SHr Patrick w is tru ting ts mem r> lie put three qut t ns t Sj il * ur , luttlree 
only. Ste Part Tour C hapter b 
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had taught me the only hopeful line of cross-examination; ask as little 
as possible for fear of making the case worse than it already was, and 
trust to the not wholly unreal enable comment doctors are not in- 
fallible, and aie so often wrong 

Few juries took this view of Spilsbury, it may Oi m i\ not be 
significant that probably the only one that did, in a capital case, 
was the Scottish juiy at the trial of Peter Queen Giuniolings 
about infallibility cut little ice in Lngland, waspish though the) 
sometimes were, as when it was said, ‘Sir Bernard is no more 
qualified than would he a medicine mm or a witch-doctor.’ 
Saicasm faicd no bcttci ‘S r Bernard', said one learned counsel, 

comes hctc with a jic it icpi t ition in 1 i gieit nanu in 1 b so many 
do when thc\ leach the top ol the tuc L cones a little dictatorial One 
docs not like to ciitici/e a m »n m hi> position hut the witnesses for the 
defence aie entitled to have the r oj imons lcspcclcd as much as the 
great Sn Ikanaid bmlsburv Vie the |in\ s o p to convict on the 
assumption that Mr be* mad canno be \ ion T 

The |ui\ wue, and did 

These complaints seem in the mam to belong to one pc» lod, the 
>eais immcdiutclv after the Ihoi io ea e, when the fiveU appeai- 
anec on tl e scene ol Dr Bionte g t\c the Adullamite'. a tallying- 
point An obsci\at on of Sir Tia\u > Humphr^vs uUd eaiher, 
suggests that theie mav ha\c been some s ight justification - that 
theie was a tmu. \ hen Spilshui » allowed lun sell u) show intoler- 
ance of opposition Some one th» 1 diop; vd hmi a hint, ai d lie 
ne\cr ollended m this wa> un He levelled to 1 is old loimula, 
in Sn Travers' voids 1 he latter, in conveisafion has put this 
in a iathci dilleient wav - nimelv, that Spilsbuiv was alwavs 
icadv to acknowledge points iru le against him, but wou d 
alwa)s have an explanation to meet them ‘In general, So ana-so 
was quite right ' he would sa), ‘but he had not consideied the 
problem in i elation to this particular ease ’ 

Twining cro c s-c\amination , vvntcs anothci old fnend, 

il some suggcsiion that ecu lLied lib e\idence weie pm to him he hu.d 
a pleasing, dnio t an eng tying wav ol accepting it he might e\ en put it 
into simpler words so that all eouk understand it Then he destroved 
it, and made it cleai to all that it had no foundation in the facts th it he 
had described Under that pleasing manner, and with the sole desne of 
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ascertaining and maintaining truth, there remained a remarkably alert 
mind that never got perturbed by theories that might be speciously or 
earnestly propounded to it 

Stories are told of how, in this ‘pleasing, almost engaging way’, 
Spilsbury would lead on the most distinguished counsel for the 
defence until the) thought they had at last got him m a corner 
‘Yes,’ he would say to their question** cs ’ es ’ ‘I agree with 
vou.’ Then, as the) made then penultimate point, and were ready 
to spring, a few quiet words would demolish the whole structure 
they had been bu lding up That is a vei\ iidiculous question, 
Mr So-and-so' With Spilsbur\, m fact, the busmen of giving 
evidence especially under cross examination, became an art, the 
practice of which, in such cnrumstances as these, appealed to his 
sense of humour. 

The old fncnd quoted above gi>cs on to sa\ 

Sometimes Spils>bui\ s expci icncc in the pirlitmlar matter that was 
the subject of a uiminal tn il was challenged The wntei can recall an 
occasion on which Spilsbury w is being cross examined at the Old 
Bailey in a trial lor criminal aboition and was asked how long it was 
since he had attended a woman in childbirth Aftci due reflection to 
assess the period exactly, he replied, Thu ty seven vcjis ’ He added that 
the process however, had not he thought changed during that length 
of time, and he maintained entnc control of the ivftic lion Soon after 
wards, the period was reduced to zero ow ini^ to the sudden demand lor 
a doctor at Spilsbur> s club whcic after dinner he found himself deal 
mg With one of the femiic stall as an cmugcnc) mcasuic 

The trial referred to was that of a man well known in his time 
in the East Lnd as The Threepenny Doctor , and it vas he who 
put the question to Spilsbury 

Spilsbury, in short, alwa\s had an answer and one critic has 
deduced from this that he regarded his conclusions as indisput- 
able A very senior official at New Scotland Yard, who knew him 
for more than twenty years, and greatly admired him, agrees 
that he did not always take kindly to contradiction in piofessional 
matters Sir Patrick Hastings has been quoted on the difficulty 
of shaking him m his views, and plenty of other evidence could 
be adduced of this attitude of absolute certainty. Conveyed with 
studied brevity and moderation, it wa$^ one of the secrets of his 
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enormous influence with juries. On the other hand, he never 
gave an opinion unless he was certain; and not only was his 
experience unrivalled, but no man ever took so much trouble 
to ensure certainty. A medical colleague at the Home Office, of 
experience almost as long, has said that no pathologist before 
Spilsbury’s day was so thorough, and none has been so thorough 
since. The vs hole argument about infallibility would seem to be 
answered by another who knew him well, a one-time Chief 
Inspector of the City of London Police. k A lc^s cautious man 
enjoying that reputation might well have exposed himself to some 
damaging rebuffs in the courts, but I never saw him do it, and I 
doubt if anyone did.’ Sir Travers Humphreys imy be quoted 
again on this point, for he once put it in another way. Spilsbury’s 
friend Dr Eric Gardner described the incident. 

Travers Humphreys once defended vSpilsbury w'hen Norman Birkett 
played a forensic ir.J- nn him by warning the juiy not to accept certain 
opinions just because they came from a man vvho^e reputation was so 
great that he had come to be regarded as infallible. The judge pointed 
out that for twcrty-cight years - ever since the Cnppcn case - Spilsbury 
had undeigone in the witness-box the most severe cross-examinations 
a man could be subjected to, yet, as counsel had just admitted, he was 
dangerous precisely because after all these yeais and all these 01 deals 
people still took his word at its face value. 

In short, as a witness in the criminal courts for nearly forty 
years in all, Spilsbury never experienced a serious rebuff, though 
a host of able counsel and medical witnesses tried thur hardest. 
They would perhaps have been surprised to hear Spilsbury him- 
self on the subject. The same acquaintance quoted above once 
heard him say that an expert was a man who went on learning 
more and more about less and less, until at last he knew every- 
thing about nothing. His critics might have been equally surprised 
had they known how relatively often he admitted being at a loss. 
Among his thousands of cases there are quite a number in which, 
with all his assurance and vast experience, he could not find a 
cause of death. He always said so, without any qualification; if 
the evidence was not there he refused to guess. 

Enough has been said about him as a witness, but no small 
•part of his authority deiifed from his remarkable good looks, his 
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stature, and the care he bestowed upon his dress - his only form 
of vanity. In his younger days he was a far more elegant figure 
than is customarily seen in the witness-box. When morning coats 
weie still the thing he wore a morning coat, carried a top hat, 
and had a flower in his button-hole, usually a carnation. While 
he was at Bart’s a newspaper published a photograph of him with 
the caption ‘The Handsomest Man in London’. It is hardly 
necessary to say that, to his cmbariassmcnt, for he was not vain 
about his looks, the students pinned this up in the Common 
Room. Some time later he was described (probably by a Con- 
servative) as ‘looking in couit like Loul Cur/on in the present 
House of Commons'. In aftei-hfe the lean, athletic figure and the 
clean-cut features filled out, until with his plump, pink face, his 
glasses, and his silver hair he might have been a benevolent 
general practitioner or a prosperous farmer. 

Even his authority as a public figure was but a very partial 
indication of the extent to which his influence was felt and his 
knowledge sought behind the scenes, from the most unlikely 
quarters, and about the oddest happenings. His views w'ere 
asked on certain aspects of a divorce case that took place befoie 
he was born, and about the cause of death of James Hepburn, 
Earl of Bothwell, the thud husband of Mary Queen of Scots, 
w'hose embalmed body was exhumed in Sweden nearly four 
hundred yea is after his imprisonment as a pirate in the castle of 
Malmo. In doubtful cases Spilsbury was constantly consulted 
beforehand by the Director of Public Prosecutions, and man) 
innocent persons, and not a few guilty ones, escaped being 
charged because he considered the medical evidence inadequate. 
The strength or weakness of a case in other respects was no 
concern of his. A colleague at a post-mortem once exclaimed, 
half in irritation, ‘You're a rotten pathologist, Spilsbury - you 
won’t go beyond your facts'; and the following queer story is 
worth telling because it also illustrates this scrupulous attitude 
to guess-work. The incident occurred during the last years of 
Spilsbury’s life. 

The body of a newly born infant, in a state of mummification, 
itsYnouth crammed with cotton-wooL was found among some 
luggage in a basement near Victoria, "Hie child had been so long 
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dead that the police surgeon would not say that it had been bom 
alive. The woman to whom the luggage belonged had dis- 
appeared. A year afterwards she was discovered in Bloomsbury. 
While she was being questioned at the police station her room 
was searched. The body of another newly born infant came to 
light, its mouth also full of cotton-wool. It had not been dead 
many weeks, and the police now' felt confident that they had a 
certain case against the assumed mother. They were the more 
confident, perhaps, because the inquest would be held by Bentley 
Purchase at St Pancras, where Spilsbury would perform the post- 
moitcm. He did, hut to their considerable annoyance he would 
not say w'hat they wanted and fully expected him to say. The 
police officer concerned admits that a good deal of pressure was 
applied. There was nothing, unless it w'erc abortion, about w'hich 
Spilsbury felt more strongly than offences against children and 
infants, but thouj’ he was now a sick man, and prematurely 
aged, his professional conscience was as ngid as ever. It was no 
good talking to him about cotton-wool, he i of used to assert, on 
the medical evidence, that the child had had a separate existence. 
The woman m the case escaped with the light penalty for con- 
cealment of birth. Jt is of interest to lecall that many years 
before, when the bodies of no fewer than four newl) born infants 
were found at Romford, Spilsbury gave the same negative 
opinion. He had not changed. 

This attempt to show him as he appeared to those w'ho knew 
him chiefly as an ofiicial witness will fittingly be concluded by 
drawing once more upon the recollections of the old friend with 
whose estimate this chapter began. Speaking of Spilsbury 's 
habitual reserve, which amounted to reticence. Sir Travers 
Humphreys suggests that it sptang partly from knowledge of his 
own limitations. Having so few interests outside medicine, he 
did not feel himself sufficiently well-informed on many general 
topics of the day to be drawm into discussing them. His son 
observes that he was hampered all his life, and probably w ; as 
conscious of it, by the defects of his early education. Owing to 
his own father's restless ways, Spilsbury went to three schools 
in different parts of EMdand in scarcely more than as many 
years; only when he tois at Magdalen was there any sort of 
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continuity and by then he had decided on his life’s work, and what 
a contemporary has described as ‘one long grind, mostly in the 
laboratory and the museum', left little time for other interests 
The ‘long grind’ was to preoccupy him for the rest of his life 
In this connexion Sir Travers has compared him to Sir William 
Willcox, a man of great versatility, who successfully took on 
many tasks outside his daily round as Home Olhce Analyst 
There ought, Sir Travers has said, to be a book about Willcox 
So, no doubt, there should be, but foi every one who would read 
it a hundred want a book about Spilsbury The most cogent 
reasons for this must be sought be>ond the ob' ious the) are to 
be found in the character of the m in himself Diffidence allied to 
supreme confidence, cunous limitations of outlook, manifest 
sincerity, sctupulous fairness teticence and elusiveness combined 
with good looks and prestige, formed together, in the public eye, 
a figure of rmstery It was, of course the ven last attribute 
Spilsbury would have claimed for himself He knew very well 
that he was nothing if not nonml Whit he was as a bov he 
remained to the end But the public would not 1 avt it so 

The reference to Willcox is a remindei that fot man) )cars he 
and Spilsbury were the C astor and Pollux of the cumin d courts 
They were consiantlv appearing togcthci Sn Tiavcis Hum 
phreys still tells a pleasant stoiy which he Inst told a long time 
ago in Criminal Days hi his list case as Treasury Counsel, when 
he was prosecuting a clerical reprobate named Bacon the great 
twin brethren were as usual due to give c' idence While the tual 
was m progress, Mr Travers Humphre\s was raised to the Bench, 
and took the oath before the Lord C hancellor, Lord Ca\e He 
asked that the public announcement of his elevation might be 
postponed for twentv-four hours, so that, although now a judge, 
he could once more, for the last time examine his old friends 
Willcox and Spilsbury 



Chapter 2: Doctors and Students 
l 

In the earl) 1920s a )oung doctor practising in Wales gave 
evidence at a coi oner's mquir) into the cause of the death of a 
woman who had undeigone an illegal operation Largely as a 
result of his testimony, a cliaigc was prefened, and the case went 
to the Assizes In the meantime, the voting doctor met with a 
certain amount of criticism fmm piofessional colleagues who 
disagreed with his opinion He was seriously womed - so much 
so that he took the unusual step ol writing for advice to a man 
he had never met, or corresponded with, but whom he considered 
the highest authonty on the subject k Bv return', his account of 
this episode runs, 

I had a Ion" ha, < t 1 plv, s^ f mg down in mm itcst detail what 
would and could hue h ippened in thw uiuimstjnces I went to the 
Assizes armed witn this knowledge was cioss csamined carefully and 
was complimented b) the Court at the end ol the case 

'Now Sir Bernai 1 knew quite well , the doctor goes on 

that 1 was a genual praUitionu woikin * in an out ot-thc wav distnet, 
with nothing wh itevu to lccommend me md with no hope of my ever 
being able to rep i> his kindness or to do him honour in any way. 
Neither had I been a student under him or hid anything in common 
with him, I had onl\ hcaid ot him by repute, and had carefull) followed 
his evidence in celchiated ta cs 

1 considu that this was one ot the greatest kindnesses I have ever had 
bestowed on me, given at great length with complete authority, cheer- 
fully, and without hope of anv kind ol icward 

Twent)-thice )cars later, an old lad) living in Derby- 

shire had reccntl) lost her husband One of his closest friends, 
and best man at his wedding had been Ladv Spilsbuiv's brother. 
Dr Horton. The old lady had known the Spilsburjs slightly as a 
young married couple at Harrow she had not seen them since 
that time, and had so completely lost touch with the family that 
she was not sure that the) were still alive. After her husband’s 
death she made inquiries on this point, because she wanted news 
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of Dr Horton, and then wrote to Spilsbury, whom she had last 
met thirty-six years before, in reply she received two long letters, 
from which, as she says, she learnt for the first time ‘that he had 
been through great suffering and loss'. 

When the unknown young doctor in Wales was worrying 
about the evidence he would have to give at the Assizes Spilsbury 
had just been knighted, and was rapidly becoming the busiest 
man in England, and, in nis own line, the most sought-after. 
Twenty-three years later he had only a year to live, and there 
were times when he was so crippled that he could hardly write 
at all. From the long interval between, many identical acts of 
kindness could be quoted - lengthy, detailed letters to mere 
acquaintances, students, strangers, people who wanted favours. 
Such acts, small, perhaps, in themselves, throw a clear light on 
character when they are found repeated, again and again, over 
a lifetime. The recipients of these careful answers to sometimes 
trivial inquiries would have been surprised to hear, from anyone 
who knew Spilsbury well, that he was far from a good letter- 
writer. His ordinary correspondence, in fact, was hasty and 
scrappy in the extreme. He had no time foi lotlcr-wnting - except 
when somebody needed help, or when he himself had a kindness 
to repay. In his last years, when, after his first stroke, he was for 
a time compelled to use two walking-sticks. The Department of 
Public Prosecutions always sent a car when it required his 
services. He never failed to write a note of thanks. This was not 
a formality. He w'as genuinely touched, and a little surprised, by 
goodwill shown towards him. 

Doctors and laymen all ovci the country, old students of St 
Mary’s and Bart’s, those from other hospitals who met him only 
when they came trembling before him for examination have 
retained long-lasting impressions of his courtesy and thought- 
fulness. In examiners these qualities may make all the difference 
to a nervous examinee, of either sex, and in the medical pro- 
fession there was for a long time a prejudice against women 
candidates. If Spilsbury, with his old-fashioned outlook on some 
things, ever shared it he never allowed it to appear in his manner. 
One woman doctor, who was examined by him more than thirty 
years ago, records that he treated her with a sympathetic under- 
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standing and kindliness she had never met in any other examiner. 
With his good looks, his morning coat, and his top hat, he still 
recalls to her ‘all the charm and dignity of the Edwardian era - 
the age of “carriages at eleven'”. Not many examiners, in any 
subject, leave this sort of memory. Dr Doris Bell Bail, known as 
Josephine Bell to a non-clinical clientele which probably did not 
include Spilsbury himself, no reader of detective stones, remem- 
bers him as 

the one and only outstandingly find examiner I came across in my 
laborious passage through my finals in mcdiunc. His kindness and 
consideration undoubtedly can icd me through a difficult and important 
moment in my career, and I 'hall always be giateful to his memory. 

Thus set at her ease! like many more, she was, in fact, carried 
through her next oideal at the hands of an examiner of another 
type, ‘cuit and bull *ng" and she passed lake the first lady. Miss 
Bell was struck hv Sp>U!>uiv\ fine piescnce and handsome 
appeal ance - \i most unusual thing, this, in examiners'. 

Such phi uses as these - k I can gi\e an example of Sir Bernard's 
great kindness of heart'; ‘an act of kindness I shall never forget'; 
‘I was much impicsscd with the trouble winch such a busy and 
distinguished man could lake ovei an cntnelv undistinguished 
student who was one of a class of about seventy' - constantly 
occur in letteis of appreciation wntten after Spilsburv's death. 
One begins, ‘To the memory of one of the noblest and most lll- 
requited of men,' and several more, fiom doctors and lawyers 
whose acquaintance with SpiUburv was mainly m the law-courts 
or at coroners' inquests, refer in strong language to the inade- 
quacy of the material rewaids he earned. ‘I should imagine', one 
letter runs, ‘that Sir Bernard had no idea of the value of his 
services to the country, and that the Home Office took advantage 
of this, paving him the most paltiy fees for his woik. Of course, 
\ do not know the circumstances regarding the payment of Home 
Office Pathologists,' the writer adds; but, on tins, and on Spils- 
bury's attitude to these things, Dr keuh Simpson's views arc 
similar. The fees assigned to this work,' lie says, ‘weic at that 
time absurdly small, however skilled the service and however 
time-consuming, but Spilsbury took no mleiest in such matters, 
G 
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desiring only to satisfy the court and his own conscience ’ Dr 
Mervyn Gordon, who when Spilsbury was at Bart’s was Lecturer 
on Bacteriology there, after saying that the latter’s ‘outstanding 
services to the state in medico legal cases were grossly under- 
paid’, goes on to give the following instructive comparison 

What shocked me was Spilsbur\ s inswer to a question \ put to him 
after he had done a long ind trying ex min ilion in one of the ci lminal 
cases in wh eh he \v is ealleu m His icply was Ien guineas ’ 

The case in question was one of those which ent uled a long 
journey, and Di Gordon goes on 

In a case whcie I h ippened to be c illcd in foi the p 11 p^se oi identity 
ing an inteetion md where th^ seniees ot i const tin ph sieunwere 
also requned i eonsideiable distance h id to he e m led md I eh irged 
the same rate as the phvsiei in - two thirds of i guinea a mile, which 
amounted appioxim itelv to 60 mine s Now vou will see wffi I con- 
sider that Spil hut> was gio sl\ undcipud 

In enminal cases Spilsbuiv, of course lcccncd his travelling 
expenses, bui neither tht e nor his fees were at the late of two- 
thuds of a guinea i mile The fees seem to h ive varied greatlv 
For the Aimstiong case v\hich listed ten da\s the pavmcnt 
was not inadequate on other occasions it was Spihbury s Home 
Office appointment being honorary, he iccrtved toi this work 
only his fees for individual ca^s and £100 a vear tow aids the 
upkeep of a laboratory Undeip ud, in the long iun he undoubt- 
edly was A private case has been cited foi which his fee was 
commensurate with his great reputation but he did veiv little 
private work His income which at its highest cems to hne 
been about £“1,000 a vear, was derived paillv fiom Home Office 
fees and partly from his teaening posts, but chiefly, and increcs- 
ingly, fiom his work for coroners The not nidi payment tor a 
post-mortem examination befoic the 1 ust World War was two 
guineas, it was aftei w uds raised to three guineas In Spilsbury s 
busiest v cars, at the end of he was performing between 

750 and 1,000 post-mortems annually If he sometimes received 
the higher fees which can be demanded by specialists of his 
staining it was not often at his own lequest 

Somethmg has been said of his generosity, of the simplicity of 
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his habits, and of his very few personal extravagances. For a 
long time he smoked cigarettes everywhere (except in mortuaries) 
at the rate of fifty a day. tventually he came to believe that the 
practice was affecting his heart and he cut it out altogether. He 
enjoyed good food and wine, but would not put himself out to 
obtain them When he had 100ms in Verulam Buildings, and 
later, dining the last War, was living in Hampstead and doing 
his laboiatory work at Lmvcrsit) ( ollege, m Gower Street, he' 
lunched either at the Hoi born or at the station restaurant at 
Euston - usuall) alone, w.th a book or a journal, unless some 
member ot his family \ws with him He was probablv scarcely 
aware that in the most stiaitcned period of rationing Ins unsought 
popularity with the staffs biought him special dishes 

Though a fondnes'Hor buttonholes was a symptom of a genuine 
love ot flowers, Sp Kbuiv was never a gardener, and after his 
lenm da\s were o' his only regular iccication was listening to 
music He did not play any instrument himself As a medical 
student he began to attend Ilemv Wood s promenade concerts, 
and in latci hie he was often seen in a concert hall, cspcciall) if 
Beethoven or Me /art was on the progiamme. He went two or 
thiee times to Gl\ndcbouine. On the stage classical nusic seems 
to have appealed to him less than light opeia His taste in litei- 
atuie which 1 itterlv he found little time to indulge, suggests 
that, like so main cssentiallv simple men, he wa^ at heait a 
lomantie Tenn)son, Wordsworth, and Kipling were among his 
favounte vviitus \ set of Moheie mav have been a wedding 
present Aichaeologv was anothci eaily hobb) lor which neces- 
sarily he had less md less leisure as time went on Here, as his 
son points out, the detective instinct came into plav , as in 
patholog), he was faced with such questions as, ‘What muation 
in the pa«t caused the observable evidence existing now ) ’ 

He once took his son Richard on <. ne of the Hellenic cruises 
popular in happier days, and it was chaiaeteristic of him that 
even this sort of holida) must be turned to account, and the 
ground prepared bcfoiehand A notebook, apparently compiled 
during the homeward vovage, contains rough cssajs on the 
attitude of Spaita towards Athens, the Peloponnesian War, and 
the foreign policy of Pericles From his da\s on the classical side 
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at Manchester Grammar School Spilsbury remembered his Latin 
and Greek, and he quotes Aelian, Diodorus, Thucydides, Plato, 
and Socrates in the original, as well as modern authorities whom 
he must have studied for this purpose. He was little interested in 
modern history and language, but he learnt enough German to 
read text-books in that tongue. 

As might be expected, he was not in the ordinary sense a club- 
bable man, though for many years he was a member of the 
Junior Carlton, and latterly of the United Universities, where he 
usually hid himself in the library. But his reputation for un- 
sociability is belied by lus enjoyment of company and talk in 
clubs of another sort. In addition to the Medico-Legal Society, 
he belonged to a number of others which met for the discussion 
of medical and forensic topics, and of science in general, such as 
a small dining club founded at Bart's by Dr C Lovatt Evans, the 
Sydenham Medical Club, which was in existence before 1775, 
the small, informal, and select Organon Club, nearly a hundred 
years old, and, as before mentioned, ‘Our Society'. This body of 
criminologists heard h.m discuss, among other cunous affairs, 
the two tying-up cases in which he himself figured, and the 
mystery of the death by shooting of Mrs Luard, his observations 
on which must have been of great interest. 

What he had to say on these occasions was*backed by so much 
knowledge that most of his contemporaries would no doubt have 
agreed with Dr Lovatt Evans, who says of the discussions at his 
dining club, which for years Spilsbury attended regularly, ‘we 
usually learnt more from him than he did from us’. As a speaker, 
he was more concerned with matter than with manner, and did 
not perhaps always realize beforehand how his detailed dis- 
quisitions on extremely gruesome subjects might alfect less hard- 
ened audiences, in great demand by medical societies all over 
the country, he found time now and then to address such bodies 
in towns near London; and in the early 1920s he twice spoke 
to the newly formed Cambridge University Medical Society. On 
the second occasion he so wrought upon his hearers that one 
screamed, threw an epileptic lit, and bit the chairman's thumb, 
ancj two or three more fainted. 

Such a scene was far from funny at the time, but Spilsbury may 
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have seen its comical aspects afterwards. He had a rather school- 
boyish sense of humour - a type not unknown, by the way, in 
other medical men. There is a story that in his younger days, 
when, however, he was married and on the road to fame, he 
carried home part of a human leg and left it in the kitchen under 
a dish-cover, to test the cook’s reactions - which were violent. 
His family still possesses another relic of the post-mortem room, 
a thigh-bone once tied with ribbon and given as a Christmas 
present to the dog. With a bent for this sort of joke, Spilsbury 
was not likely to overlook opportunities suggested by his famous 
bag, which with its contents, whatever they might be at the 
moment, often went with him from the mortuary to a friend's 
house. Miss F. Tennyson Jesse, after remarking that, though to 
the general public he seemed rather a grim figure, he was very 
far from that, and, indeed, to a criminologist a delightful, because 
informative, con . ^1 "Utl »l ‘ ihst, tells how she met him one e\ening 
at a dinner-party given for Mr Harry Ilodgc, the publisher of the 
‘Notable British Trials' scries, and his wife. Spilsbury, almost 
always punctuality itself when on business, arrived three-quarters 
of an hour late, but ‘quite calm', sa\s Miss Je^se. One of the 
courses at the delated meal was partridge on toast, and as she 
always had difficulties in eamng this bud she asked him to cut 
it up for her, adding, ‘You ought to be good at this, Sir Bernard.' 
‘It is a curious thing,' said Spilsbury, ‘but I am no good except 
with my own instruments - which, by the way, I happen to have 
with me.' Miss Jesse replied that it was a still moic curious thing, 
but if he were to cut up her partridge with his instruments she 
would be unable to cat it. 

None of Spilsburj's professional colleagues came to know him 
so well as Dr Eric Gaidner, whose painstaking methods and flair 
for criminal investigation were almost on a par with his own. 
They first met on the occasion of a murder in Surrey, where Dr 
Gardner w f as County Pathologist. The latter had alieady per- 
formed a post-mortem on the body of the victim when Spilsbury 
was called in. He examined the body and the specimens taken 
from it with his usual care and in his usual silence. He listened to 
Dr Gardner's report. Then he put on his coat and prepared to 
go. The police officer in charge of the case said to him, ‘I suppose 
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you will be sending your report, Sir Bernard.’ ‘You don’t need 
a report from me/ said Spilsbury. ‘Dr Gardner’s is all that is 
necessary.’ 

As a result of this meeting mutual liking and esteem, and a 
community of outlook and interests, grew into a close friendship 
- how close will eventually appear. Professionally, the two men 
were often associated in criminal cases, but Di Gardner's opinion 
of Spilsbury can fittingly be included here. 

‘It was his honesty and integrity, and the fact that he could 
be relied on,’ Dr Gardner wrote, 

that put him in the position he attained. My own opinion is that he was 
a great man. He made no attempt to pass as such, foi he was - except 
in the witness-box - rather shy and unassuming. Any attempt at dis- 
play would have been quite foreign to his nature. 1 1 is greatness was due 
to his honesty and to the fact that his investigation of any material 
submitted to him was so thorough that even though his conclusions 
might not be accepted (though they generally were), they were received 
even by his opponents with the greatest consideiation. 

Dr Gardner told a story which illustrates how wrong an im- 
pression of Spilsbury was sometimes formed by those who had 
not met him, and how rapidly a meeting altcied their mows: 

A man at my club pointed lo Spilsbury antfr’said to me, ‘Do you 
know that new member' All my life I have loathed that bombastic 
fellow Spilsbury, laying down the law in the witness-box as if he alone 
knew anything I ha\e spent several delightful evenings with him here, 
and have been moic than chaimed to find out what an unassuming, 
courteous gentleman he is. I use that much-abused word in its fullest 
meaning. I have only just found out that he is my pet aversion, and \ 
can hardly understand it. I have seldom met a more delightful man to 
talk to - so deferent fiom what l had thought. 1 The two became good 
friends. 


Spilsbury’s professional appointments included, at one time or 
another, those of Lecturer in Pathology at St Mary's and curator 
ofittie museum there, which he virtually founded; Lectuier in 
Morbid Anatomy at St Bartholomew’s, and in Forensic Medicine 
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and Toxicology at the London School of Medicine for Women; 
Examiner in Pathology at the University of London, and in 
Forensic Medicine at six universities. he was Lettsonian 

Lecturer to the Medical Society of London. At the Centenary 
Meeting of the British Medical Association he was vice-president 
of the section of Forensic Medicine. He was for many years 
secretary to the Medico-Legal Society, contributing many papers 
to its proceedings. 

If he did not hold moie oflicial positions of this kind it was for 
two reasons. Practical work and the calls of the Home Office, the 
police, and coronas encroached more and more deeply into his 
time; and while he enjoved discussion on ptofcssional matters, 
and reading wntlen papers to learned bodies, and was an admir- 
able examiner, he did not lose teaching or lecturing. Pei haps 
they were not his forte, and he realized it. All who sat under him 
agree about his complcie lack ot hesitation and the fund of 
example and analogy he could draw' from his immense experi- 
ence, hut, as one old student puts it, this mass of information, 
of the most detailed and accuiate character, was poured out in a 
rather mechanical manner. Others ha\e said fiankly that as a 
lecturer he was dull. A monotonous method of delivery, the mere 
fact that he was never at a loss for a word, tended to cause 
attention to wander, and he was less successful than others in 
getting his students through the theoretical side of their exam- 
inations. 

When it came to practical work it was a different story. Those 
who were bored by the lecturer crowded to watch him demon- 
strating m the post-mortem room. Some stayed on after the 
demonstration w'as over, knowing that Spilsbury was always 
willing to stay on himself to clear up doubtful points, and even 
to go through the whole lesson again for their benefit. T made it 
a habit, whenever possible,’ savs the student aheady cjuoted, 

to stay behind after the other chiefs and students had left, when Sir 
Bernard would go meticulously over all the subjects and demonstrate 
to me the true cause of death, which ha J often been missed by the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons. Through his kindness and help I 
acquired more knowledge of pathology from him than from any other 
source. His clear expositions, on every word of which one knew one 
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could rely, but which often were touched with his own characteristic 
quiet humour, were fascinating to listen to, and were of inestimable 
value to me later on in my examinations and after I had qualified. 

The interesting point here is the transformation of the ‘rather 
mechanical’ lecturer into the executant whose expositions became 
‘fascinating’ as soon as he could talk about something he was 
actually doing. Of tins practical side another old student employs 
the same word: ‘To watch Sir Bernard, as I used to do at Bart's 
with fascination and awe, demonstrating on a biain, or a kidney, 
was - 1 should imagine - like watching r l urncr paint. What a 
master demonstrator!’ The same writer refers to Salisbury's 
‘funny little box, and old instruments - there were no fulls at all. 
He could have used a penknife.’ 

Some time later this same student, now' qualified, was among 
the many who had cause to be grateful to his old teacher for a 
kindly and tactful thought He had the misfortune to lose a 
patient under an anaesthetic. At the inquest Spilsbury’s evidence 
completely exonerated him. As the pan drove awav together 
Spilsbury said, ‘You mustn't let tins affect you, Copeland, l.vcrv 
anaesthetist has a case like this. I knew a man who did not have 
one, and after twenty-live years his nerve went, as he thought 
each case he took would be that one, and hcjml to give up.’ 
Whether the anecdote was true, or whether it was made up on 
the spur of the moment, as Dr Copeland seems to suspect, it was 
just the right thing to say at the time. 

Spilsbury’s old instruments were well known. Some are said 
to have been of a type quite strange to his colleagues. They 
served his purpose, which was all he cared about; he was not intei - 
ested in the latest thing, because it was the latest, but w'hen any 
instrument could be improved upon he saw that it was done. 
Probing forceps, of his own invention, have become a standard 
for pathologists. The original pair is preserved at Bart’s, together 
with the suit of white rubber overalls which gained for him the 
name of the Gieat White Chief. He was the inventor also, and 
apparently remains the sole user among pathologists of detach- 
able shirt-sleeves and of a special set of overalls described as 
being rtither like a diver’s suit. 

His classes averaged between sixty and seventy. At the begin- 
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ning of each course in pathology he would go round the class, 
examining the students’ microscopes. On one occasion a new 
student, being, as he says, hard up, was found to be using an 
antique affair which had belonged to his father and grandfather. 
Spilsbury, remembering, perhaps, the new microscope, his own 
father's present, which influenced his choice of a career, sent to 
the laboratory for two modern types, and told the student to 
select the one which suited him best. Duung these courses at 
Bait's he gave three lectures a week on special pathology, and 
a series on forensic medicine, and for every course he prepared 
his own specimens and slides, sometimes as many as two hundred. 
This work alone took up much of his time for weeks beforehand, 
fn the end he had to ask for a second assistant to take over this 
work of preparation. Jt was the custom for examiners who went 
to universities with well -equipped laboratories to use slides 
prepared fo» •u* tj, but here, ag un, Spilsbury prcfcricd to be 
equipped with his own. I hese visits to universities he heartily 
enjoyed, when he went to the pi >vinccs he might be away for a 
week, meeting old fi lends in fresh surroundings not associated, 
as were so many of Ins travels with crime and honor. At least 
once, however, at Oxfoid, he combined lecturing with criminal 
investigations. 

A born orgam/cr, when he went fiom St Mary’s to Bart’s, from 
a fairly modern building to a congeries of older ones, he found 
a good deal that called for improvement, especially in his own 
department. Certain seasons of the Medical School were being 
run on rather hapha/aul lines, and the classrooms were badly 
planned. He reai ranged his own, so that cvety student could see 
what was being demonstrated. The post-mortem room, on the 
top floor, was not at all to his liking, he had the position of the 
tables changed, and the concrete floor replaced by one of mosaic, 
which was moie easily and thoroughly washed down. His private 
laboratory was a small room on the fust floor, its window look- 
ing out upon Smilhticld Market. Here, as later at University 
College Hospital, his microscope was to help to solve many 
murders. 

Something will be said later, in connexion with his work for 
coroners and the police, of his methods when performing a post- 
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mortem. When demonstrating to students they were just the 
same - swift and certain in technique, and extremely thorough. 
Nothing was left to conjecture. Such demonstrations took two 
hours, followed by an hour for question and answer. No smoking 
was allowed, partly because the act of putting a pipe or cigarette 
to the mouth in close proximity to a dead body might convey 
disease, but quite as much m Spilsbury's case because tobacco 
fumes confused his poor sense of smell. Defective though this 
was, he relied a great deal on it. Students and others, who had 
to endure almost unbearable conditions in which he was per- 
fectly happy, often wished it was keener. 

It was while he was at Bart's, where he w'as soon working 
twelve hours a day, that constant calls by the police at all times 
decided him to take quarters more centrally situated than the 
house in St John's Wood, so that when necessary he could spend 
the night there. He found what he wanted m a set of chambers in 
Verulam Buildings, in Grays Inn. Here he established another 
laboratory, and here, instead of an occasional night, he was 
before long spending the entire week, returning to ins home only 
at week-ends. There were rare occasions when members of his 
family saw him at the hospital, and one of these is pcipctuated 
by what is perhaps the only photograph showing him in an un- 
dignified position. In July 1923 - the year*' in winch he was 
admitted a Freeman of the City of London, under the style of 
‘Sir Bernard Henry Spilsbury, Knt, C lti/en and Fruiterer' - a fair 
was held in West Smithfield, outside the gates of the hospital, to 
celebrate the eight-hundredth anniversary of its foundation, and 
to raise funds for its work. Lady Spilsbury and the children, 
hunting in the crow'd among the swings and loundabouts for the 
eminent head of the family, found him sitting on the giound, in 
his usual dark suit, spats, and light grey Homburg, sunounded 
by students who had waylaid him, his legs clamped in a pair of 
stocks. 

At Bart’s, as everywhere, he was greatly hked and respected, 
and the hospital w'as proud of his gifts and reputation, yet his 
move there from St Mary's, the result of what m a man more 
givenfcto impulse might have been called a fit of pique, turned out 
to be not wholly successful. At St Mary's, where he had, so to 
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speak, grown up, he was one, and the most distinguished, of the 
brilliant band which had made its Medical School famous. Be- 
cause in every branch of practical pathology, and as a demon- 
strator, he stood supreme, allowances, were any needed, were 
made for shoneommgs as a lecturer and teacher in theory. At 
the older, and perhaps more old-fashioned, hospital there may 
from the first have been a sea i cel y conscious tendency to criticize. 
The failure of some of Spilsbury’s students at Bart’s to pass in 
morbid anatomy and histology was the subject of comment. On 
lus side, well aware as he was of his pre-eminence in other 
respects, and particularly in post-mortem work, he was dis- 
appointed because he thought the staff kept too much of this in 
their own hands, giving him less than lie expected and considered 
his due. 


Chapter 3. 7 1 1 e Police 


When Spilsbury w is asked what he would do when he retired 
he replied, prophetical 1 }', ‘1 shall go on to the end, and die m 
harness.’ 'The phiase in his case is singularly apt, and not only 
m the Biblical umse of the warnoi. There never was a more 
willing horse, as the police with whom he worked in the happiest 
association for forty years aie the lirst to testify. If they drove 
him very haul it was at his own wish. 

To the C.I D , indeed, he was the perfect collaborator. He knew 
as well as they did the irnpoi lance of time in a criminal case. 
What are called clues may be destroyed through delay, and 
changes m the body after death, and its removal from the place 
where it was found, can confuse the medical evidence. Spilsbury 
never wasted a minute. At the height of his fame he w'as on call, 
like a general practitioner or the newest detective-constable, ai 
any hour of the twenty-four, on every day in the year. Sundays 
or holidays made no dilference, once at least he was fetched from 
home on Christmas Day. 

It was not only for strictly medical reasons that the police 
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valued his prompt appearance on the scene of an unnatural or 
unexplained death. He often helped them to reconstruct a crime 
of violence on the spot, which he almost invariably visited, even 
though the body had been removed. A Scottish judge once said 
that when a medical man secs a dead body he should notice 
everything, and no one believed more thoroughly m this maxim 
than Spilsbury. His remarkable eye for detail, and his acute gift 
of reasoning from observed facts, made his views valuable on 
questions normally outside the piovincc of a pathologist. But he 
had to be asked for those views: he never volunteered them. 
Even when reporting on purely medical evidence he would con- 
fine himself to the facts, until asked w hat he deduced from them. 
There is no doubt, however, that he became keenly interested in 
every aspect of criminal investigation. He had thought much 
about criminals - especially about murderers. He had a theory 
that something always compelled them to refer obliquely to their 
crime, and that a study of their iccorded words after the event 
might disclose incriminating phrases. Instances to support this 
theory, which seems psychologically probable, can at once be 
called to mind. Louis Wagner, the murderer of Smutty Nose, 
said, as he pointed to a boot thrown on the floor of a cobbler's 
shop, ‘I have seen a woman l\ing as still as that boot.' George 
Joseph Smith warned Miss Pegler against the danger of baths. 

Spilsbury, as has been said before, was the first medical detec- 
tive, giving that word its narrow', accepted usage. From instinct 
and training his methods in every respect resembled those of his 
friends the police, as the latter fully appreciated. On the scene of 
a crime he could be trusted (unlike some others who should 
know better) to touch nothing, except the body, and to miss 
nothing. When lie had finished his medical examination he would 
keep his hands in his pockets - a favourite trick at all times, 
which, perhaps, sprang from a habit of restraint. The police 
knew that material evidence was as safe in his keeping as in 
theirs; when a case came to court there would be no difficulty in 
proving Spilsbury's exhibits, because they had been handled by 
no one but himself and the analyst. The latter, in the witness-box, 
woutti begin his evidence, ‘On such and such a date I was handed 
so many jars by Sir Bernard Spilsbury’; and this was a statement 
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of fact. Some pathologists leave to the police or mortuary attend- 
ants the packing of specimens and their dispatch for analysis, 
but this was not Spilsbuiy’s way. In his bag, which was neces- 
sarily a large one, he cairiecl not only his instiuments, overall, 
and rubber gloves, but also his own jars and supply cf formalin. 
From the moment he began his examination no one was per- 
mitted to touch this bag, not even to cany it for him to a car. 
He himself pi iced the organs he required in the jars, scaled them, 
wiote on them, and then took them m peison to the hospital 
where he would Imd the anal\st, whoever it might be - Webster 
or Willcox, Roche Lvnch or RvlTel Similarly, Ik made his slides 
hrmscll, he did not let others make them, still loss, like Bronte, 
allow them out of his si»ht 


2 

Those who rcmemnei sprlsbuiy in his prime draw amusing com- 
parisons between his unobttusive amval on the seenc of an 
investigation, alone pc litc but pieocviipied, eairpng his large 
bag, and the bustle and etiemonv which sometimes attend the 
pathologist tod iv, behind whom mav tiail a letmuc of assistants, 
secretary and other doctois, the sul xKjucm examination of the 
body being accompanied b> a tunning eommentai) and (if the 
scene is a mortuai)) the rattle of a tv pew liter 1 oi the last twenty 
years of Spilsburv s life, aher the death of Mrs Bambndge, he 
had no assistant loi outside work Watched icspeetfully bv those 
present, he conducted his examination or autopsv almost m 
silence, unless asked a question, and while his 1 iculues wcie as 
their keenest he made no noks at the time often not until several 
da)s lalei When he did make them he hid forgotten nothing. 
Laticrlv, when he was ageing, but was till ovci whelmed with 
work, there weic times when the police wished he would not do 
quite so much himself Reports which thev needed promptly 
weic undul\ delayed 

Spilsbur\ s thoroughness has become proverbial He scrutin- 
ized cveiy inch of a boctv, Font and back, bcfoie opening it, 
which he would do from the lower neck downward, not from the 
chin, as is moie customar) He took the organs out one by one. 
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A colleague, contrasting Spilsbury’s method of hastening slowly 
and taking nothing for granted with the procedure sometimes 
m use today, tells a story which Spilsburv himself would have 
appreciated A woman had been stabbed to death The wounds, 
front and back, had been photographed At the post-mortem 
the patholugi^t ptesumabl) thinking that this was enough, began 
to open the bod) without turning it over, and drew out the 
organs in a bunch The officer in charge of the case being present, 
he suggested th it it would be as well to look at the back berore 
going further, as he wanted to know whether the wounds there 
were separate ones, or the points of exit of stabs delivered in 
front It was now necessary to take the bod) ofT the table and 
hold it uptight, while the organs were with diflicult> lcplaced 
and held in po ltion The narratoi, paiaphrasing Scigcant Lhew- 
ster, remaiked of this rather grim business tint it would not ha\e 
done for Sn Bernard 

The latter s tiaincd c>esight and profound knowledge enabled 
him to detect signs invisible to the keenest vision of others Many 
colleagues and old students recorded instances of this When 
Dr John Cahill was with Spilsbuiv at S< Mat) s theie was a case 
of a )oung woman who died of blood pi .sorting I blowing a mis- 
carriage ‘Sir Bernard sa\s Di C mill b e \!1< d our mention to a 
minute punctuicd wound (the mark of a toofflfcd instrument) in 
an internal organ Not one of us c< u!d ec it I>m wnl a lens, it 
became juM: visible Dr Mtrwn Gordon tells of a latei ease at 
Bart’s where tuberculosis of the spine had been diagnosed The 
patient died, and Spil>bui> conducted a nost mortem Dr 
Gordon found him still at work vciy late and o r ked what was 
delaying him ‘The notes ' Spilsbur) replied ‘sa\ that the lesion 
is tuberculosis of the spine, but I am com meed that it is not ’ 
Dr Gordon now recognized the body as that of one of his own 
patients from whom, while alive, he had taken a sample of pus 
containing actinom)ces - the ray fungus ‘I evv pathologists, I 
venture to thmk,’ he said, ‘would have perceived with the naked 
eye the trace of chronic inflammation and suppuration which 
proved that another factor than tubercle was present ’ 

Th|p ability to dispense on occasions with the microscope was 
sometimes challenged in criminal cases, particularly in the Thome 
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trial, as a result of which so many latent causes of complaint 
against Spilsbury’s authoritative position were given an airing. 
There is not, however one recorded instance of a considered 
opinion by him based on what he could see with the naked eye 
alone beinp reversed bv microscopical examin lion to the satis- 
faction o( a jud e and jur\ He i c\ci formul itcd si ch an opinion, 
still less i ttued it fiom the witness box unle s lie w is absolutely 
sure If lie hid the 1 untest hidow cf doubt lie applied his 
microscope His supiemc confidence in deciding when he could 
or could 1 1 1 do without this instrument is shown m his reply 
to a question b\ I)i Go don is to the prop uuon of cases in 
which his fust dngnosis was unchm^ d aticr micioscopical 
examin ition Spiisbur> s ud that it was ippr ix m itcl) 60 per 
cent 

Thue aic m m\ stt cs son e peilnps but tn \cu about the 
\iruiosit\ to \ 1 he hid i used even his dclcctne sense of 

smell One wa> told it the line 1 1 tl c Crouton poisonings 
Spilsbui\ irii\cd it the grivc side dicssed in his usi il lmmacu- 
i itc nnnnci cc idn ^ to the stor\ in a top hit When the 
olhn w is i usv. I he r in his nose llong it ti u Jnh ned himself, 
ind lemukcd Ais me ^cntlemcn Ini/ Jit and S/ a Jc at Scot- 
land )aul H M Howai iu Cii ilnri win w is S cicGrv of the 
Metiopolitan Police lot nearly t\ eiit\ \cais rel ites how he 
askta a semi r C I D ofticci whc> hid ittended a good niuny 
post moi terns whether he found them i nple isant it the start 
\cs sir I did indeed the oflieci sud 

I well Tcm ml u m\ hist e se with Sn Bern ird It w is a putieularl 
unp’e is mt e 1 1 n exhun l 1 1 e ise 1 w ill cd into the ioom ana 
theie it w is 11 1 k out ieu\ ki cximini on I \ is tembh ifraid I 
should nuke i fool cl m\scll whch w ml i ne\ei do for a CID 
office! so I pu on a ci^uette ind tried to dunk ol se ntthmg else 
\ftci i \ hil Su Bemud came in He smiled twice lot ked round the 
room ind sud \ on niustn t smoke pie ise Johnson lunt smell the 
smells I w int to smell He then bent down o\cr the corpse and snided 
away s if it w is i lose guden 

There was a ver\ cleir distinction in Spilsbury ^ mind not 
always recognized by some who thought his methods old- 
fashioned, between what could not be impioved upon and what 
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needed improvement If he used old instruments he invented new 
ones, and in the endless battle of science against crime, with 
which his name is chiefly associated he was responsible for pro- 
giess as radical as any he brought about in the less spectacular 
routine of the coioner s court A familiar figure at the Metro- 
politan Police Laboratory (only iecentlv removed fiom Hendon 
to join the photogiaphic and lingei-pimt deputmuits at Ncvv 
Scotland Yard) he kept himself abreist of ph\ steal as well as of 
medic il science, and tested any and c\cry thcor) which might 
help him in his work The bv-products ot chemical disco\eries 
as applied to police investigation aie interesting and curious, 
and no one studied them moie closel) Inin Spilsbur) Because 
he v as able to prove that the fluorescence iiom a medical dressing 
worn bv a man accused ot murder dilfucd from that gi\cn out 
by a simil ir piece of dressing found on the s w ik ot the crime 
the man was discharged 

Among the C I D specialists Chid Superintendent C hcinll, 
by reason of his cmont) and beeuisc next to die phi to m ipheis 
the hngc f print experts arc most often in dem mu \ hue ern ic is 
suspected prob ibly saw more ot Spilsbuiv th m n\ oil er Then 
work too 1 1 ) on common giound and their eo oper Uion some- 
times produced remarkable results, as will be in lanced m a latei 
chapter It was not coniined to crime A pttient fiom a skin 
hospital suffering from a \ery rare compl unt compete absence 
of sweat Viands - was once sent to Spilsbuiv L\cn he was 
baffled and iCeommcndcd th it the piticnt shoul I see Mi (. he ri ill, 
whose lif Jong stud) ot hngei prints his resulted in his becoming 
an author it\ on skin di eases 

SpiKbur\ was b\ no means ptcoecupied with the purely 
scientific side of criminal investigation At his sua b cstion mmy 
improvements ind innovations were introduced into the practical 
outdoor methods of the police One is of pimcilir intcicst 
When he was called in on the Mahon case he vv is hoirified 

on his arrival at the Officci s House on the Crumbles to find 
Superintendent Savage handling the dieadful remuns of Lmily 
Kaye with bare hands Piacticall) no special equipment for use 
on the scene of a crime was then issued to the police They had 
no rubber gloves, no tapes or compass, no portable finger-print 
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apparatus. With the help of Dr Scott Gillett, Spilsbur) evolved 
what is now so well known as the ‘murder bag’ 

In writing of the happy relations which existed between Spils- 
bur) and the police, who for so man) )ears saw so much of him, 
the woid ‘friends’ has been used, and deliberately. There were 
two m nn reasons for this bond oi friendship. One is to be found 
in Spilsbur\ s unique position m a v/s the Porce itself Officially 
he was Ilonoi irv Pathologist to the Home Office, which meant 
the Depui tment of Public Prosecutions but he was also, to all 
intents and pui poses, an honor ai) membci of the C I D The 
extent to which his advice and co-operation were sought cannot 
be defined it must be enough to sa\ th it in all impoituiit investi- 
gations in which he was concerned his part was far fiom finished 
when he had pcrfoimcd a post-mortem and made his report 
No outside consultant hid ever occupied such a position 
be 1 01 c 

Implicit in thi liu’ 1\ confident! il status was the character of 
the min him ell Nowhe.e vva lie held in greitu liking and 
iespcct 1 h in among the police of evuv gi 'dc In conversation 
v\ th thun these scnlnnents aie it once cppiunt, the v are re- 
velled hv expiession an 1 nnnn r with the lust vvoids u^ed about 
him ‘1 ve \ inch a gentleman «. n e\| ression cmploved by a ver) 
senioi olheei sums up the oj inion of them all C hiet Constable 
Wenslev put it another wa' It is an education for any )oung 
officer to \voi k with Sir Bern ud,’ he once said 


Chaptu 4 Coronlrs Coirts 

1 

To those who know a pathologist onlv as an expert witness in 
criminal cases his caicei resembles an iccbcig, nine lei ths of 
which arc hidden 1 he actual disproportion between his cases 
which make news and those Inch aie his leal life's work is, of 
course, far greater Of Spilsburv s 2^,000 post-mortems, perhaps 
250, or 1 per cent had to do with murder The remaining 2 1,750 
represented da)-to-da) routine in hospitals and c r '» oners’ courts 
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The work he did for coroners enormously exceeded in bulk all the 
rest put together. 

There are some two hundred and eighty coroners in England 
and Wales, holders of a judicial oflice so old that its origin, in the 
words of a standard work on the subject, ‘is loM in obscurity'. 
Jet us on Coronets, the first edition of which was published in 
1829, is a mere infant compared with some of the autnoritics it 
cites, such as the Articles of E)ic of 1 194 ‘To put it short!) ,’ says 
the Intioduction to the seventh edition of A/ws, ‘the evidence 
points to the office of coioner having been lust instituted in Eng- 
land as a Ciown office by the Noim ms In the Pietace to this 
edition, issued a hundied \eais aftei the lust, the editor s acknow- 
ledgements of help include one to Spilsbuiv 

Among the original functions of the coronet as cu tos plan - 
torum cotom oi keeper of the King > pitas, was the l Election of 
certain chmee revenues due to thw C mwn, such i> chattels ot 
felons, dcodanels, wieeks unal f ish and treasure tto\e 1 he last- 
named duty survives today, and ihc coroner can Mill act upon 
occasion in place of the sheriff Another function as old which 
keeps him more bus> than ever before and which puwidcd 
Spilsbur) v ith his mam source of income and opcntnce is that 
of investigating sudden 1 e unexpected dc^hs and the holding 
of inquests on the bodies of those killed bv violence or accident, 
or dying'in prison 

With these ancient poweis, and as a ducct officer of the C town, 
chosen foi life or dunng good behaviour, the coionei is a very 
important peison - next to the shciilT, said Loicl C ampbell, the 
most important official in the count) The supreme coioner o\ei 
all England is the Lord Chief Justice ai d justices ol the High 
Court are also sovereign eoroneis arid can hold incjuests in any 
part of the country, though the \ never do In the ela)s when all 
landowners had to have a smattenng of law, the coionei seems 
usuall) to have been a knight and until J926 a propel tv qualifica- 
tion was a condition of ofhee 

Coeval with the ofhee itself is the coioner s jur), summoned by 
w^jjrant, and now numbering not fewer than seven or moic than 
eleven ‘good and lawful men 1 he coroner can accept a majority 
verdict if the mmont) is not more than two In certain circum- 
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stances he can sit without a jury . In general, he is allowed by 
custom a very wide latitude in his conduct of an inquiry, and one 
of his best-known duties is that of issuing a warrant for arrest 
after a verdict ol murder or manslaughter 

Though in theoT\, until very lccently, almost any person with 
some means could be a coroner, it has long been the general prac- 
tice to appoint 1 nvveis to the oflice Crow net’s Law’ has some- 
times had a dubious connotation, but common sense has always 
been the basis of most of it as is illustrated in the discussion by 
the two C lown * of the case ot Ophelia This also shows that even 
at inquests rank then had its privileges 

How rarcl), until icccnt du\s, coroners had medical knowledge 
appeals from 11k La\ of St Gi//' ulphus 

Here s a coipse in the c isl with i s id sv ell J face 
\nd a Medical Liownu s a queu soil ot thing 1 

Only by the Coioncis (Amendment) Act was it laid down 

that cot oners must be harnsteis, solicitors, or legally qualified 
medical men, ol not less than live vears standing 
became the pi >eticc n th huge arc* eonti oiled b\ the London 
C ountv C ouneil to app mt eoioners who were bot i hvwers and 
doctors but this ( ombin ition is nowhtie obligiloiv, and is still 
idle in eountr ustnet 

The wide eliseielion lllowed to coumcrs mav occasionally be 
abused among Spilsbuiv s ei c the inquest on the body of 
Willie Staiehficlc will be iceJled in this connexion - and tenure 
of office lot life sometimes result in incumbents continuing to 
hold it long attei the> should have made way for \ounger men. 
The valuable and helpful voik accomplished daily m coroners’ 
courts thiojghmii th^ countiy tai outvvughs any such shoit- 
comings, and to attend one ot these couits, and watch an ex- 
perienced coioncr dispose of ease altei ease with thoroughness 
and sympuh\, withe ut hunying, and yet with dispatch, is to 
come away impressed b\ the woi kings of a svstem which like so 
much else in Lnglish lilc, has ievelopcd in course of time fiom 
custom and tradition Dr F T Waldo, himself a distinguished 
coroner, closes his Introduction to Sn John Jervis s standard 
work as follows. The gradual giowth ol the coroner's oflice has 
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beyond a doubt contributed throughout many centuries in no 
small degree to the protection of the lives of our countrymen." 

This was Spilsbury’s view, and no one, not even a coroner, 
knew more about the system than he He was familiar with it 
twenty years before the present senior London coroner took 
office. He gave evidence at inquests fiom end to end of the 
country - some of them held in long-established courts, with the 
Royal Arms emblazoned behind the coroner's dais, some in vil- 
lage halls and inn parlours If, as has been said, his knowledge of 
the ways and means of procedure in criminal courts was greater 
than that of any judge or counsel, in coioncts" courts, where he 
spent so large a part of his professional life, he was even more 
at home 

As far back as 1914 the St Mai \ s Hospital Gazette contained 
an article on the subject attiibutcd to him There had lecently 
been a good deal of criticism of coroners, and he came out 
strongly in defence of the s\stem Tiomment among the \anous 
opinions and criticisms", he wrote, 

is that of the modem reformer who fa\ )ui^ complete abolition ol the 
coroner’s court on the ground th it it is an ai ichionism th it a gre it 
part of its work is of no value to the st itw and th it the remainder 
could be better performed bv a court ot I iw 

‘It must be emphasized", he went on, perhaps with recent cases in 
mind, 

that a coroner’s inquisition has not as its objective the an ugnment of 
a person suspected of the deith of another Its pnmai) dut/ is to in- 
quire into the cause of death, on \icw of the bod\ in all cases where 
death may have been caused oi accelerated by the wilful act or negli- 
gent conduct of another person in all cases recent 01 remote where 
an accident may have been the cause of accelu iling death, and in all 
cases of sudden death where the cause is unknown These, together 
with deaths in asylums md judicial executions comprise the work as it 
aftects the medical profession 

If the result should bring a guilty person to justice it is though 
important, entirely subsidiary to the above Tor this reason hearsay 
evidence is allowed in a coroner’s court and not m a court of law 

SpilSbury goes on to discuss the results of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act with regard to coroners’ inqmues. There was 
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a great tendency on the part of relatives to attribute death to 
the nature of the employment or to an accident connected with 
this A large proportion of case* ended in findings against the 
daimanls. Much lime and expense in lawyers’ fees was saved by 
dependants accepting the veidict of a coroners court Lvcn if a 
case did go to the civil couits the findings and medical evidence 
at the inquest weie of the greatest assistance 

Inquests, moieover, he added, cleared up to the satisiaction of 
all concerned mam fatalities where some poison rested under 
unjust suspicion 1 his applied loi example, to deaths under 
anaesthetics, because of thepossibihl\ ol negligent administration. 

‘All deaths iiom 1 emote injur),' he concluded, ‘described by a 
person just beloie death, or remembered b\ fuends, should be 
icpoited by medical men to the coionei.’ 

His own records weie to illustrate all the points he made, in 
those earl> u ” b'hall ol th it ancient institution the coroner's 
inquiry In particular, he was concerned in many cases ‘where 
some person rested under unjust suspicion , where his own evi- 
dence was the decisive factor in clear n g that person s good name, 
and where, but for the inquest it might ikvci have Icen cleared. 
Some of these stones 1 we been told, or will be u Id Among 
otheis, thue was that n Haiold Glcndinning, whose body wus 
exhumed at Huddeisiield bee iu e ot mmouis tl ai he had t led of 
antimony poisoning SpiKbuiv showed that the cause ot death 
was uraemia due to polvevstic kidnevs Through no fault ot his 
own he was too late in clearing the name of aamuel White, ot 
Hordlc, in Hampshire, whom village gossip accused of murdering 
his wife White committed suicide bcfoie the adjourned hearing 
ct the inquest at which Spilsbury s evidence pioved that Mrs 
White had died from narcotic diugs taken to relieve insomnia. 
And in a thud and more lcmaikable case he confounded a fellow 
pathologist and disposed of another charge ot murder A man 
was found dead of head injuries in a wood the pathologist pro- 
nounced that three hans lound on a bianch lying beside him 
came from his head, and thi local police, following this lead, 
began to look for his murderer rortunately, being at a standstill, 
they called in Scotland \ ard. The officer given charge of the case 
had his doubts, and said, ‘We must have Sir Bei i ird in on this.’ 
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Spilsbury made short work of the hairs, which were those of a 
deer, a rabbit, and a dog. The dead man, who had been a sailor, 
had fallen from the tree, or, possibl), Spilsbury thought, had 
dived from it. 


2 

Man^ of the coi oners couits with which Spilsbury became 
icquainted at the stai t of his caiecr arc still st inding, in part un- 
changed, but elsewheic gteatl) altered I orty-five years ago the 
mortuaries attached to the^e courts were bare, whitewashed 
rooms, bittei in winter There were no effective means of pre- 
serving bodies Post-mortems had to be perfoimcd promptly 
which is among the reasons wh\ there were far lower than there 
are toda) Mortuanes are now tded and warmed and laige re- 
frigerators can keep a dozen coipses in cold stoiagc Tney have 
on occasion been emplo)ed for other purposes, soon after one of 
the massive atfairs was installed a rush of business necessitated 
the use of all twelve compartments, when the twelfth was found 
to contain the mortuar) -keeper’s case of beer 

The noi mal coroner s court resembles in miniature other courts 
of law Theie is, of eouise, no dock 1 he coroner sits i used above 
the floor of the couit with the witness stind (W his left In some 
courts the jui^-bo\ is behind this but mote often it is on the 
coroner’s right Below him is a table f n counsel solicitors and 
others watching a case on behalf of interested paities i aemg him 
and tilling the rest of the court, aie benches for witnesses the 
public, and the Press On the wall behind him - occasionally, as at 
Westminster, in transparent on a window are the crimson and 
gold of the Royal Arms, the svmbol of his ofhee as Kings 
Coroner As a mark of respect for this office cvcr> one uses as he 
enters and leaves a court 

The coroner has a deputy and a staff of officers, who are 
policemen attached to the court One of these on duty opens the 
proceedings with a picamble beginning, ‘Oye/, Oyez, Oyez,’ and 
then calls witnesses by name and administers the oath - ‘I swear 
by Alpughty God that I will speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ’ The coioner then examines the witnesses. 
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and he can allow them to be further examined by counsel. He has 
power to conduct an inquest in secrecy, ‘for the sake of decency 
or for respect due to the feelings of the family of the deceased,’ 
and he can summon a pathologist to make a post-moi tern without 
holding an inquest at all if the medial report justifies his belief 
that the death is natural and that iuither inquir) is unnecessary. 

Such were the surroundings and loutmc amid which Spilsbury 
spent the greater part oi Ins working lile da> after day for forty 
years, eithei in the moitu«ti\ or in court Of his pre-eminence as a 
witness it might seem that enough lias been sud but coroners, 
especially when, as in L ondon, lfk\ are doetois «s well as lawyers, 
can appieciate beltu twn than judges and counsel the qualities 
that i aised lum to this position vs a witnc s' s i\ «, the one who 
knew him best ot all, 

he was incompamble lie used tc ms in it ill co ild unde 1 stand He 
called a biuise a biinsc lie cv w i ml ^d with the tacts as he saw 
them He budics cd hs position in csci> case considering them 
carefully bch le he ^xpress^d an opinion he did not contuse his facts 
with his conclusion It \ is this duilv ol decision tl it libelled him 
compaialivtlv c u 1\ in ms professional c lieu is one upon whom 
reliance could Iv pi iced and lie icpud tins oppoitain 1 ) b) setting a 
high stmduu in the giving ol scientific evidence in short, he put 
lortnsic sciwice into the witness box on its own scpueU importance, 
and not as bung anullaiv to an\ thing else His cximple has been far- 
reaching . He w is not one whose opinion dunged, once it was 
well founded oi whose c\id_ncc summed to bw n more than one facet 
as tl c case proceeded What he ^aid in the tusi insi i a he stuck to 
and he was able k do this bee i use he knew th it he was light If 
the 1 lets did not in Ins uew, meiit a turn opinion he ne\ci flinched 
trom admi(tin T it It cm be all too e is\ lor a pilholomst oi mor id 
anatonikl to lean towaids the adoption ot some pluisible condition 
as a cause, ot death when the possibil t> ol its being adequate is not 
cntnclv certain It takes a good pathologist to admit that what looks 
as it it were a simple, natural de ith has, temporarih at least, defeated 
him. Spilsbui) had no qualms about this he did not do his work 
against time and produce the inswei in any given period He was 
entncJy unaffected by the possibility that he might have missed some- 
thing’, he missed nothing His scope ot experience was almost limitless 
at his prime, and his memor) was such that he could bring it to bear 
upon any maltei at very short notice 
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I he writer, Bentley Purchase, may have had in mind an inquest 
at St Pancras, one of the few cases in which Spilsbury did admit 
himself defeated, only to have it proved, a little later, that his pro- 
visional diagnosis was correct. Such was his reputation that his 
admission made headlines in the Press. An elderly man had been 
found dead in bed. His relatives professed to know of no com- 
plaint that might have hastened his end, and Spilsbury said that 
lie could find no cause of death. Under some pressure he added 
that it might be one of sc\eial things, the most piobablc being an 
obscuic form of epilepsy. The relatives, recalled to the witness- 
box, admitted that for family and insurance masons they had con- 
cealed the fact that the deceased had, in fact, sulicicd from 
occasional epileptic tits. 

The same old friend speaks of the card index of which so much 
use has been made in this book. ‘In each case the autopsy appears 
to have been complete. The fact that the deceased was run over 
by a tram did not deter Spilsbury from seeing whether or not his 
heart shewed brown atropln, or whether his spleen was soft/ 
Another coroner, Ingleby Oudie, who employed Spilsburj a great 
deal, suggested that he was doing more detail m post-mortem 
examination than the lacts of some of the cases required. 

Spilsbury would have none ol it He pieferrc\Plo go to the same 
degree of detail in each case lie ,a\v nothing unnecessaiy in ins open- 
ing each bo'dy himself, he was not satisfied till he had examined every 
organ; though he did not produce museum specimens, he would 
cheerfully sit up into the •-mall hour-> looking at frozen sections, pie- 
pared by himself, of oigans the condition of which was not really 
material, except as a scientific exercise. 

This quality of thoroughness, which made Spilsbury what he 
was, had one defect, apparent as he grew older. Satisfied only with 
the best, he found that life was not long enough for the amount of 
work he imposed upon himself. His health suffeicd, and, to some 
extent, the work itself suffered too, as he toiled ever harder to get 
ahead of time. ‘It must be admitted,’ Bentley Purchase says, ‘that, 
with the passing of yeais, his deliver) deteriorated. ... He over- 
worked himself. Being an individualist and one who refused 
assistance to himself (though he gave it freely to others), he was 
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likely to do so.’ This was an old story; many years before Sir 
William Willcox had said to his son, ‘Spilsbury is a fool : he’ll kill 
himself with work done for nothing.’ 

In Spilsbury ’s view it was not done for nothing, but m one sense 
the verdict is true, as towards the end of his life he realized. One 
of the saddest features of his case is that his most cherished aim, 
the object of so much of this ovciwoik, not only was not attained, 
but was not even begun. ‘His icllow pathologists,’ one of them 
wiites, ‘while recognising his great ments, can but reflect ruefully 
on his disinclination to iecoid, collate, or in some permanent 
w'ay comment on his vast experience in forensic matters.’ There 
was no disinclination, on the contrary, for years he was collecting 
material for the bonk he w r as going to write on the application of 
post-mortem work to foicnsic medicine. For this purpose he 
summarized 6.000 cases on his cards, and almost to the dav of his 
death he was still summarizing, and still talking of lus book. But 
increasing age, infirmities, the necessity of earning a living, and, 
pei haps not least, mabiht\ to call a halt to note-taking until, in his 
opinion, his material was complete - an unattainable state of 
things - these obstacles combined to postpone for ever the task 
on which his heail was set. Not a line of the book was written. 

These remai Ks arc appi opi late here because ‘the \ci \ problems 
that Spilsbury learnt to sol\c so successfully’, to quote the col- 
league mentioned above, v.eie solved in the mortuaries of 
coronets’ courts. At the moituaiy tables was acquired the un- 
rivalled knowledge that was to have been the bavs of the 
unvMitten book. 


3 

Before and after Spilsbury had given evidence at an inquest he 
w'ould sit in court w i King his notes or filling in forms. Form-filling 
was one of the things that took up too much of lus time. Secre- 
taries and tvpewrilcrs weie not for him. ‘He preferred to write out 
his reports himself in longhand, if two wete required, he wrote 
out two. He thus gave himself extia work which others, hui not 
himself, thought unnecessary .’ These reports were sometimes \ery 
long, and he insisted on reading them in full. At criminal trial a 
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judge once commented rather pettishly on this habit, but the 
impatience of others never hurried Spilsbury. 

Ninety per cent of his post-mortem work was done in London, 
and if there was some waiting for him in the mortuary he went 
there as soon as the court proceedings closed. 

His recommendations and advice led to many of the modern 
improvements in mortuaries. The refrigerating system was one 
which he wished to see extended. At the Medico-Legal Society, 
after listening to a paper by Dr Blench on ‘Crime investigation in 
Paris’, he spoke on his favourite theme of the backward slate of 
forensic medicine in England, due to inadequate facilities for 
medico-legal studies, and he instanced the lack of anything like 
the Paris Morgue, where bodies could be preseived for reference 
for any length of time. In a case of murder it would often be 
useful, in his opinion, if the corpse of the victim was available 
at the time of the trial. 

One improvement failed to meet with his requirements. In later 
life he suffered greatly from the cold, and no heating s\stem, short 
of a hypocaust, will warm cement floors constantly washed down. 
At one mortuary the attendants devised a species of duckboard 
walk round the tables specially for Spilsbury, but as his hands 
became chilled he dropped instruments through fcke slats. It was 
at this court, during a severe winter, that the heating of the court- 
room failed. The coroner, a man who did not know the meaning 
of cold, went happily on with the windows open while the wit- 
nesses froze. Among them was Spilsbury, mulllcd to the ears, his 
nose turning blue, trying to write his notes with icy lingers. This 
spectacle at last caught the coroner's attention, and the windows 
were shut. 

Like every one else who saw much of Spilsbury, mortuary 
attendants and coroners’ officers speak of him with genuine affec- 
tion. He was always the same - preoccupied but courteous, strict 
but appreciative of the rather grim little jests current in mor- 
tuaries, which appealed to the schoolboyish sense of humour he 
never lost. One true incident made a story which it always amused 
him to tell. A medical witness collapsed in a faint while being 
rather sternly handled by the coroner, and had to be carried out. 
Soon after this Spilsbury arrived in court. Other witnesses having 
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been heard, the coroner asked if Dr So-and-so was now in a con- 
dition to resume his evidence, and was surprised to hear that the 
doctor not only had recovered, but had gone. When he was re- 
moved insensible from the court, there being no couch available, 
he was laid on a long ollice table, of much the shape and hard- 
ness of a mortuary table. There he regained consciousness, and 
had barely done so when he saw Spilsbury's face bent over him. 
This was enough, and ho lied. 

At his busiest Spilsbury sometimes performed a thousand post- 
mortems a year. He used to say that a pathologist might do 
eleven hundred or twelve hundred, but certain!) no more if a 
proper standard of thoroughness was to be kept up Medical men 
asked to bj present when he was at work, and he allowed students 
to attend some of Ins autopsies in police cases. To these witnesses 
he would talk, if questioned, otherwise lie woiked in silence, 
unless he wisncd tu uiaw attention to some unusual feature, or, 
as he took out the oignns, one by one, weighed them accurately 
by hand. 

His cards, the matenal for the unvviiltcn book, deal with mor- 
tality from almost evciv conceivable cause, but the great number 
of instances he preseived of certain diseases and means of death 
suggc>t llut the'.c held a paiticular interest for him. Such ate pul- 
monaiv embolism, libioMs, especially of the heart muscles, 
aboitiun. and a'.phwia. He had made a prolonged stud) of 
asph\\ia, and thought that doctois loo frequently failed to dis- 
tinguish between the two t\pes - internal uspii,Aia, and that 
caused b) some external process, such as sti angulation. During a 
conversafon at Iun club with Dr Trie Gardner the latter made 
a iemark to the same effect. Spilsbury sat up in his chair. 4 What 
made you think ol that?' he asked. k \Ve must have been working 
along the same lines. I shall have a lot to say about asphyxia in 
my book ’ 

He would have had a lot to say. loo, about the th\mus, the con- 
dition of which he seldom omitted to mention, as whether it was 
large or small, and what it weighed. A red-covered notebook 
headed Thymus Cases’ contains the records of ninety post- 
mortems, whose only consistent feature is a note of the size of the 
thymus gland. 
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As a student Spilsbury had experimented upon himself with 
carbon monoxide. The records he preserved of cases of coal-gas 
poisoning, the means by which he was to take his own life, are 
very numerous. 



PART FOUR* THE FULLEST YEARS 


Chapter 1 : Murder in Variety 

1 

That part of Spilsbury’s career which made his name a house- 
hold word falls conveniently into three periods. In the first fifteen 
years, from his debut at the C'rippen trial in 1910 to the end of 
he appeared in between twenty and thuty capital cases. 
Among them were the classics of the past half-century - the 
Crippen case itself and those of the Seddons, G. J. Smith, 
Thompson and "'waters, Armstrong, Mahon, and Thorne. It 
has been possinle to treat most of these at >ome length. The out- 
break and collapse of the campaign against Spilsbury which 
followed the Thorne trial, and which left him liimly established 
for life at the head ol Ins profession, brings this first period to an 
appropriate end. Moreover, after a compaiativ^y uneventful 
twelve months the police began to make enormously 

greater demands upon his sci vices m connexion with this class of 
crime. During the next fourteen years, to the end of a date 
that put a period in every sense to all that had gone before, he 
was concerned in about 130 murder investigations. In view of the 
limitations of a book, it is as well that few of these cases are likely 
to become classics m the old style. There is a slump in great 
murders during this second penod. For every leason, therefore, 
the mass of material lias to be dealt with by a method differing 
from that applied to the first fifteen year>. Selected cases are 
grouped under various headings. There will be a few over- 
lappmgs, backward into the past - for example, the Bywaters- 
Thompson trial in 1922, and that of Alexander Mason a year 
later, are included in chapters on stabbing and shooting cases - 
and forward into the third and final period, that of the Second 
World War and Spilsbury's last years. 

At 6.45 on the evening of 10 January ? a telegram from 
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Mr McCormac, Chief Constable of Southampton, was received 
at Scotland Yard: 

A case of murder has occurred here. A man has been found shot m 
a room the door of which was padlocked. The body was found today 
and has probably been in the 100 m some eight or nine weeks. Will you 
please send an officer down to investigate the matter. 

More than a year latei, on 4 March at the Winchester 
Assizes, Spilsbury went into the witness-box to gi\e evidence 
against the man accused of this crime. He began bv saving, ‘In 
my opinion death was caused by fractures to the skull and in- 
juries to the brain, consequent on blows on the head with some 
heavy blunt object. The head of this hammer might have caused 
all the injuries/ 

Vivian Messiter, who was not shot, but hammered to death, 
had been reported missing from his lodgings in Southampton as 
far back as 1 November He was living with an e\-pohce- 

man, or his disappearance might not have been notified as 
promptly as it was. The subsequent lack of interest in his where- 
abouts w r as one of the striking features of the case. A West 
Countryman, educated at one of the smaller public schools, 
Messiter had studied medicine before becoming a^engineer. He 
had been abroad most of his life. During the 1914-18 War he 
came home to enlist, and as a captain in the Northumberland 
Fusiliers received a wound winch left him slightly lame, 
he was fifty-seven, a reserved, solitary man, divorced from his 
wife, and he had returned to England only that year from another 
long absence in the United States and Mexico. Yet he had rela- 
tives in this country, and he had a job, and the fact that he was 
lost to sight and knowledge for more than two months without 
any serious efforts being made to discover what had become of 
him throws a curious light on the casual attitude of his acquaint- 
ances and of the firm which not only employed him, but had 
recently made him a director. 

Messiter’s job was that of local agent for the Wolf’s Head Oil 
Company. He used a garage in Grove Street as a store. After his 
disappearance from his rooms was reported the Southampton 
police did indeed get in touch with his firm, and a sergeant went 
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to Grove Street, where he found the garage padlocked on the out- 
side, and came away again. Nothing more was done, though it 
seems to have been known that the landlord of a public house 
near at hand had a spare key. It was assumed that Messiter had 
suddenly decided to go on his travels once more, but taking 
nothing, not even a change of clothes, and without informing 
anyone. His firm was so little interested in pushing business in 
Southampton that ten weeks went bv before a Mr Passmore came 
to take over the agency. The publican who had the spare key 
being out, Passmore and a friend forced the padlock. In the 
garage, which was stacked with drums and cases of oil, stood the 
firm's car; still unperturbed, the pair spent some time trying to 
get it to start. Only when they found the tank was empty did they 
trouble to explore the piemiscs. Behind a high tier of wooden 
cases they found the body, and the police were summoned. 

What follow ix He> a p<\nt which is perhaps rather often 
overlooked - that \ci y few police officers in the lower ranks of the 
uniformed bianeh ever meet a case of murder. Members of the 
C.l.D. aie accustomed to the difficulties caused because some 
constable Inst on the s.ene of a murder does not recognize it as 
such, or misreads what he sees, or forgets all the piccautions he 
was instructed to take when he was under tunning. At least three 
policemen saw Messi tor's body King in the garage. The head had 
been terribly battered, the skull, in Spilsburv's words, ‘being frac- 
tured everywhere except on top'. Blood was splashed on the boxes 
round to a height of scveial feet, an almost sure indication of 
blows by a weapon used as a club. There was no money in his 
pockets, and the building was padlocked on the outside. Making 
allowance for the damage wrought by time and rats, it is still sur- 
pusing to read that foi some hours he was thougnt to have died 
of a haemorrhage. Then it was supposed that he had been shot. 
A doctor examined the body that morning, but the shooting 
theory w T as still held when the Chief Constable sent his telegram 
in the evening. The real cause of death seems to have been recog- 
nized befoie Chief Inspector Prothero and Detective-Sergeant 
Young arrived at Southampton from Scotland Yard late iliat 
night. The weapon used, the hammer, was found three days later, 
between some cases and the garage wall. It w, ' a punctured 
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wound over Messiter’s left eye, made with the point of the 
hammer, which was at first mistaken for a bullet-hole. 

Spilsbury went to Southampton on the 1 5th, five days after the 
discovery of the criifie. He describes on his cards the results of his 
examination of the body in the presence of the doctor who per- 
formed the first post-moitem, and he adds his conclusions: 

At least three blows on the head, anv one pioducing immediate 
unconsciousness. The head ol a Luge hammei, used with gieat violence, 
would account for injuries. Those across base and on right side pro- 
duced when the head was on a haul sut face Position of m|ui ics at back 
suggest that deceased was bending forwanls. Punctuied wounds on top 
of head - ° striking edge of on box m fall 

By this date Chief inspector Pi ot hero was alrcad) beginning to 
be interested in the movements of a man who was, m fact, the 
murderer, and who was then known as Wiliiam K Thomas. His 
real name was William Henry Podmoic. More than a year was to 
pass, as has been seen, before he \va-» brought to tnal for the 
crime, and it was after this that Spil dourv. Idling in his cards fiom 
his notes, appended the following bud* history of the case: 

Oct. 28 Podmoic came as assistant to deceased. He was a motor 
engineer, act. 29. ‘The Man with the Seal', parsing a > 1 homas. 1 le was 
to sell oil for deceased Deceased last seen al.ve Oct. 30, Body 

found Jan. 10, *29, 1\ ing on floor in garage. Blood on floor and splashed 
on cases some feet fiom body No money or valuable^ on body. Gold 
watch missing, but swi\e! ring of watch on ilooi. 1 Ieaw hammer found 
with human bloodstains upon it and a han coi responding with eye- 
brow hair of deceased Hammer had been borrowed from Moiris 
w'orks at Southampton F \ idence from books of two false transactions 
for which Podmore was charging deceased. 1 ictilioiis names were those 
of persons living near Podmore's home in Potteries. Messitcr had 
written out invoices to be sent to these people at fictitious addresses in 
Southampton. Prisoner said that an agent - Maxton - was with 
deceased when he last saw him, and that they were in dispute. No sucli 
person traced. Prisoner talked to two fell 'iw prisoners while on remand 
m Wandsworth Prison, charged with robbery lor which he was serving 
a sentence when charged with the murder. Convicted of murder. 
Winchester. Lord Hew art. Mai eh 8, 

All that need be added to this adequate summary, written on 
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both sides of a card measuring five inches by three, are the details 
of the speedy tracking down of Podmore, vhich is an excellent 
example of combined police n utine woik. The first clue, which 
by itself might ha\e led novvhac, was Messiter's order-book. 
Some of the fiont sheets were toin out, and caibon transfer 
sheets gave names and addresses of customers in and about 
Southampton that proved to he non-c\is ent In a memorandum 
book, also lacking its front pages, was a icccipt signed ‘H. F. 
Galtonk This was genuine, but concealed, like a palimpsest, 
anothei clue of gteat nnpoitancc In Me siter’s 100 ms was found 
a leply to an advertisement for local agcnN d ited 2^ Octobei and 
signed ‘William b Thomas’ At the acMicss given it w is learned 
that Thomas and his wile, having C td\cd a fortnight, had left on 
3 Novcmbci, tlnce da) s after Mcssiter was last seen alive Thomas 
left an address in C hisvviek which turned out to be i ctitious. The 
seaicn of thi Sticct picmiscs next biought to light a 

ciumpled note liom Messiter to Thomas, undated, saving that he 
would be at the garage at 10am, but not at 12 30 In the mean- 
time the police had published a desviip ion of a voungish man 
seen with Mcssitci at tb_ end of Octobei A bidding contractor 
m Downton, a small \\ i 1 shue iown, c iil loiwaid o sav that a 
mechanic named W I . Thomas answer mj to tic description, 
had been m his cmplo) from ^ November to the llmd week m 
December. A luge sum of monev in pa\ packets having dis- 
appca'cd, on 22 Deccmoci, the Wiltshire police questioned 
Thomas, who, with Mrs Thomas, vanished next da>. He had 
given the police an address compounded of the unaginaiv fnm in 
Chiswick and one of the equall) unaginaiv stiects in Southamp- 
ton found in M^ssitei's oider-book. 

All this being known to Mr Protheio b) 1^ lanuar), the day 
when Spdsbuiv examined Mcssitci s bod\, it will be understood 
why the Clue! inspector lelt a good deal of interest in W F. 
Thomas. lie was soon to feci more T horn is had made a bad slip, 
perhaps a fatal one, when he lied lioin Downton He did not wait 
to pack his belongings, oi lid up his loom On scraps of paper 
there were found the words Tod.noic' and ‘Manchester’, and the 
printed heading of a linn in that citv it was such a piece of luck 
as sometimes rewaids the drudgery of a polic investigation. 

H 
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Podmore, a motor mechanic, had left the employ of the Man- 
chester firm on 17 October, three days before Mr and Mrs 
Thomas took rooms in Southampton, and his description tallied 
with that of Mr Thomas. 

Not was this all The Criminal Record Office at Scotland Yard 
knew nothing of W. F Thomas But while a fuller description of 
him was being circulated - it mentioned a scar on his temple, 
actually very slight, but seized on by the newspapeis to make a 
headline - the C R O was seaiching its files for William Henry 
Podmore. And there he was, if not an habitual criminal in the 
technical sense, a man who had been se\eral times in the hands 
of the police, and who at that \ery moment was wanted in Man- 
chester for fraud To round off a neat case, Podmoic was a 
Staffoid^hire man, and the fictitious names and addresses in the 
order-book and gi\en by him were those of pci sons and stieets 
familiar to him in his native countv. 

Podmore was soon found, on the information of the woman 
who had passed as his wife He was not trving to hide, but was in 
London under his own name, on his wa) to Southampton, or so 
he said, to tell what he knew He had been desuibed as an un- 
usuall) clever criminal, and, having by now realized his position 
and decided on a course of action, he thought oitf, his stoty, with 
Bts half-truths and lies and admissions, and never vaned horn it. 

The gist of it was that, being on the tun fiom trouble in Man- 
chester, he went to Southampton, accompanied by the person 
whom the Rev. Cornelius Whur might have called a faithful 
female friend, in the hope of getting abroad. He had good xeasons 
for using an assumed name Though his employment by Messitcr 
began onl\ on 28 October, by the 30th he had decided to take the 
better job at Downton The contractor there, however, was not 
ready to take him on, and that evening, and again on the 31st, he 
called at the Grove Street premises, but found them locked. The 
morning of the 30th was the last time he saw Messitcr. During 
their short acquaintance the latter was twice in the company of 
another agent called Maxton or Baxton. 

Mes^ter had given him a list of customers. Some of them 
he failed to find, among these being a firm listed as Cromer 
and Bartlett, of 25 Bold Street. This was one of the fictitious 
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addresses in the order-book, but though there is no Bold Street 
in Southampton, there is one m Hanley, in the Potteries, and 
others m Midland and northern towns known to Podmore 
Podmore, of course had never heard of them, and he had his 
usual ready answer v hen asked why he gave the Wiltshire police 
the name of another imaginary turn in this non-existent street 
Ha\ing stolen the pn-packets at Down Ion (as he now admitted 
doing), he naturally give a false address, bon owing the street 
from Messitei s list 

He was detained on 17 Januaiv and at the end of the month 
was charged at Manchester undu the warrants out against him 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment In the Messiter case, 
m the meantime another helpful clue had ccme to nothing An 
engineer at the Morris works at Southampton, which wcie near 
Grove Street, 1 lentificd the hammer found in the garage as one 
he had rather cluiiui g lent to a strangei in the last days of 
October But at an ldentilication parade neither this witness nor 
his foreman recogm/ed Podmoic as the borrower 

Howevei convinced Chief Inspcctoi Pi other o might be that he 
had found the murdeier, nioie evidence was needed to make a 
ease that would sitisfy the Director of Public Pi executions The 
result of the adjourned inquest did not forward matters A most 
import int piece of evidence hid in fact, b\ now come to light, 
but in spite of this the coionei s jui\ itluincd an open verdict 

If ever oiheers of the C I D in charge of a ease feci like kicking 
themselves it must be on those iare occasions when, after weeks 
of patient ai d tedious vvoik it is found lb it some vital point has 
been overlooked 1 10 m the da> when Mi Protheio ai lived at 
Southampton he had m his possession the evidence v hieh prob- 
ably hinged Podmore, and for nearly two months he had not 
known it It was the receipt for 2s (W commission on the sale of 
oil signed 4 H Y Culton’ As it was a genuine receipt - Galton 
worked for Mcsater in his spate time - the sheet ol the memoran- 
dum book on which it was entered though handled scores of 
times, received no special attention Onl> on 7 March, when 
scrutinizing it once more, did the Chief Inspcctoi perceive in- 
dentations beneath the wilting They had been made by a pencil 
on the page above, which was one of those torn out When 
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photographed at a suitable angle under a powerful light the 
indentations were cleaily readable as another receipt. 

October 2&th, 

Received fiom Wolf's Head Oil Company commission on Ciomer & 
Baitlett, 5 gills at 6d 2 6d W I T. 

Here at last was pi oof of what had long been assumed - that 
Podmoie, during hi> tew da)s with Mcssitei, who did not know 
Southampton well, had been diawing commission on imaginary 
sales, borrowing names and addresses irom his native Stafford- 
shire and elsewhere After the murder, presumably he had torn 
the incriminating page* liom the oider-book and the memoian- 
dum-book. 

Though this dncovei / was m ide in Match, Podmou was not 
chaiged with tnc muider until December that 'ear lie 
was in safe keeping, no sooner h id finished his sentence lot 
the Manchester fraud than he was icanc ted, charged with the 
theft of money at Down ton, and given inothei six months It 
would seem that the authorities felt that the muidci case against 
him still needed stiengthening, and hoped tiled something moic 
would turn up. This rather Micawbetisn attitude ma) have been 
influenced b) the verdict of the coionci's jur) U^vv the authorities 
would have acted had Podmoie not been in custody is, hovvcvci, 
an interesting conjecture 

In due course something moic d'd turn up two of Podmoie s 
fellow-pnsoncrs at Wandsworth, one ol them a man of colour, 
reported statements by hm oi whicn one amou it.d to a con- 
fession On 17 December lie vvas at last charged wall the murder, 
and he was tried at the Wincnestcr Assizes in Mai eh , fifteen 
months after the dime, bcloie the 1 oid Chief Justice, Loid 
Hewart. lie was convicted, and his appe il against the com iction 
was dismissed An attempt to cairy the case to the House of 
Lords having failed, pressure was applied to t lie Home Secietar). 
When he declined to alter the coarse of the 1 nv the Independent 
Labour Party had the cflrontei) to ccnsuic him, as a Socialist, for 
not dping so, and received a vvell-mciited rebuke. Podmore was 
hanged on 22 April. 

Those behind this agitation who were sincere weie influenced 
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by the delay in bringing Podmore to trial, and by the calling as 
witnesses o r two convicted criminals, but chiefly by the common 
misunderstanding of the \alue of cncumstantial evidence. In the 
volume on the case in the ‘Famous T j ials’ series the authors, one 
of them a law)er, point out that the case against Podmoic rested 
not only on what was found, but on what was not found. 

Had the books been urmutilatcd, had the missing invoice and the 
missing receipt been theic they would indeed have established a case of 
swindling against the pnsonci, but it is more than doubtful whether any 
jury would have held that they established moie - it is a very long step 
f om lalsc pittances to v iMuI minder But they weie not there, and 
thete couM h ive been but ope hand that removed them - the hand of 
the man who hid labiieated the oiders and signed the rceeipt. And 
that removal must h i\c taken pi lee a'tei Mc^iter s de ith, for before 
it would have been useless Ihcd Vva^ what leally eonvietcd Podmore. 

What happened, no doubt, was that Messitci discovered the 
swindle, and taxed Podmoie with it, thicatcning him with the 
police. This meant more than u shoit sentenee tor misappro- 
priating a few shillings th«-*ie \vcie the wanants ou* in Man- 
chester Podmoic, who had ncvei bcfoie used violence, lost his 
wits 01 his tempei The hammet was there King about, perhaps 
hoi towed b\ Messi er him ^f, or in Podirmie , ov\n pocket, as 
Messitcr turned a a ay he was s ruek down I he most shocking 
Icatuie of the attack, which no doubt the i'»r\ bore in mind, was 
that while the iMwOnsuous man la\ with his head on th' cement 
rlooi his assailant lamed more blows on him PoJinorcN callous 
insensiti\encs> once he had recovered his nerve - leaving his 
victim locked in the garage, he took h.s faithful tiiuid to Down- 
ton To i some fiedi air’ in Messitcr s eai must hive created 
almost as bad an impassion 

Spilsbuiy’s shaie in this case was limited to showing that the 
hammer was the we pon used Out of this grew one of those news- 
paper legends, the macetiracv of which did much to strengthen his 
almost morb.d aversion to pubhcilv Two Hans hanged this 
Man 1 ’ may be a good headline, but it beais no iclation to the 
ttuth. ‘The revealing lens’, sav^ the author of this caption, ‘had 
focused two tiny hairs on the weapon. Sir Bernard made up his 
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mind very quickly Hair . . . human . . . mole . . . eyebrow. . . . 
Those two hairs pointed the killer out to the police.’ There was 
one hair, not two, on the hammer, and since it was Messiter’s, not 
Podmorc's, and the hammer was never traced to Podmore, a 
whole scalp would not have pointed the killer to the police. ‘The 
most vital clue of all' was not even a clue. ‘Mcssiter*, the leader is 
told latei on, ‘discovers that he had been s)stematicallY swindled 
foi months,' the actual penod being two da\s, and a remarkable 
metaphor ckscnbes Spilsbur\'s evidence at the trial ‘Crisp, 
forceful, direct, he piodded Podmore s feeble alibi with a ham- 
mer . . ’ As the late Professor Moriarty said to Mr Holmes, 
‘Dear me 1 ’ When nonsense of this sort was bi ought to Spilsbury’s 
notice - his normal periodical reading went little farther than 
medical journals and The Times - he must have pitted to be 
delivered trom his friends 


2 

If theie are degrees ot wickedness in muider only a shade less 
atrocious than the killing of childien is the dchbeiate battering to 
death of elderly women living alone These ciimes are almost 
alwavs committed foi gam In the majoritv of cafccs the murderer 
picks out some one known to him - a worn ip keeping a small 
shop, or with a reputation for ho udmg mono) - but the e' idenec 
shows that there is also a t\pe of monster who sets to work, by a 
system ol trial and error to find a suitable victim Though 
murder ma\ not always be intended whether it results or not 
seems to be a matter of lndifluence to this class of cnminal 
From his point of view the victim is usual!) better dead, and only 
too often, the Inmmcr or poker having silenced her, the blood) 
task is completed 

On the evening oi August Bank Hohda), Chief Inspector 
Horwcll, being then hrst on the Chief Inspectors’ rota lor duty, 
was called up from Scotland \a r d and told to take the midnight 
train to Oxlord, where a murder had been committed Larly next 
morniqg he telephoned to Spilsbury, who ai rived ‘m an incredibly 
short time’. In the mortuary Spilsburv examined the body of Mrs 
Kempson, Horwell standing by, for she had been dead for at least 
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a day, and time was precious. Except for one feature, Spilsbury’s 
notes are almost a replica of many others made in similar cases. 
There were half a dozen lacerated wounds on the head, inflicted 
by some such implement as a hammer The fust blow had been 
delivered fiom behind, and she had not attempted to defend her- 
self. Other blows followed as she lay stunned In Spilsbury’s 
opinion she was then moved from the cntic«nii-hall, where the 
attack took place, to the dining-room, an<i there as <die was still 
alive, the murderer used another weapon a sharp cutting instru- 
ment, which he diovc through the neck, severing the carotid 
artery. She would have died almost immediately It was a shock- 
ingly cold-blooded business 

Mis kempson vvis the widov of in Oxford tradesman She 
was lift) -eight, and lived m a small semi det tened house called 
The Boundary in St Clements Stieet, which is thit part of the 
London Road mi u g the Illlev Road and tlw 11 gh Street at 
Magdalen Budge Like Miss Wren, she owned house property, 
and, though betlci educated and m better e.reiimstaiucs, had the 
same foolish habit oi keeping considerable sums oi money m her 
home She had a lodger, a Miss \\ llhams out the latter was away 
tor the Bank Holiuav week end Mis kempson heiseli was to have 
gone to London the same Salurdiy atternoon, and it was her 
failure to arrive at her destination that led to inquiries being 
made ot her brother, a seivant at Jesus College On the Bank 
Holiday itself, Monday, 3 August, at a second visit to The 
Boundary, the brother and his son bioke in, to find Mrs Kemp- 
son’s body, covered with a mat and three cushions, on the 
dining-room flooi The house had been ransacked 

Jn establishing the time ol death, an essential factor in the m 
vestigation, Spilsbury s evidence was to be decisive It is interest- 
ing, however, in this connexion, to find him changing an early 
opinion - a very rare occurrence He was extremely busy that 
autumn, from the Oxford moituary he went straight back to 
London to perfoim moic post-mortems at St Paneias in the after- 
noon, and his notes on the kempson case seem to have been 
made at difierent times from the condition of the body he would 
only say that death had occurred not less than twenty-four hours 
before his examination. Of the stomach contents he says first. 
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‘Chiefly starch; and fat No articles of food identified ’ But on 
the last case-card - there are four - he gives the result of what can 
only have been a later i e-examination and anal) sis ‘Food in 
stomach Light meal bread, butter and egg ’ And m the witness- 
box at the Oxford Assizes in Octobei he added tomatoes 

The importance of this was that it confirmed other evidence 
which put the time of the murder as f lr back as the morning of 
S tui da), two d ns before the B mk 1 1 olidax The previous even- 
ing Mrs kviupson had eaten tomatoes h r supper When 1 ist seen 
by Miss W illi uns the next morning she w is dicssed in the black 
frock in which she was found two da)s later, but she had not 
breakfasted The police found a u cd cup and saucer, breid, 
butter, and the reman of souc egp custaid laid out on the 
kitchen table, ana i i the scullei still unwashed wue a cup and 
saucepan used b\ Miss Willi ims on the 1 nday night, with her 
breakfast tl mgs Dpstuis Mis Kemps vi s bed had not been 
made, As she was m^lho heal and house pioud all this pointed 
to an interruption ot lm d lily mutine soon alter hen hie ikfa t on 
Saturdav It cirne out 1 Ur tint on that moinnv loi the fust 
time for ten veil >, sh^ i uled to lcnevv the floweis on her hus- 
band s grave 

This case might be cited as another modeJLof police work 
Scotland Yard and Spilsbur\ weie called in at onec ind within a 
fortnight, storting fiom nothin * d il! house to hous^ mcjuirus 
by the Oxford Constabulaiy, the he n oi the Criminal Rce ud 
Office and the police of Buckingham hue and Bn hton some 
scientific detection afici Spilsbur) s o \n heart and a fuithu con- 
tribution by his micro cope, had combined to bung about the 
murderefs arrest It is well to ice ill what Chicl C oust dole 
HorweM (as he became) sa)s of the toil invoked in such a ease 
‘We all worked day and night throughout that period, seldom 
getting more than an hour or two foi sleep and missing our 
meals, which we snatched at odd times . As far as mv own 
staff was concerned, one of them nearly died ’ 

The murderer was Heniy Daniel Seymour A photograph 
shows him as a well-dressed rather mild and attractive-looking 
young man St John was right for Seymour, who was about 
forty, had eleven previous convictions for serious crimes, includ- 
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ing housebreaking, counterfeiting, theft, and unlawful wounding. 
This last was significant; the charge had been reduced from one 
of attempted murder, and the victim was a woman living alone. 
Seymour had a wife in Oxfoid, and he had been employed there 
for a time selling vacuum cleaners. He had sold one to Mrs 
Kempson. At the end of July he was staying at a hotel in 
Aylesbury. On Friday, the 3 1st, he left without pa) ing his bill, 
and that afternoon he was in < Kiord, where he called on another 
customer, Mrs Andrews, with a sioiv of having lost his money. 
With 4s. 6 cl. lent him bv Mrs Andrews he went xtiaig'nt from her 
house to an ironmonger's, where he bought a hammer and chisel. 
Fortunately, perhaps, for his helper, her husband was at home 
when Seymour icturncd to ask if he could put up for the night. 
He had missed his last bu^> to Thame. He was gi\en a bed, and 
alter leaving next morning, with his hammer and chisel, spent his 
last hJ. on a shave, i nr^c hours latei, however, he was in a public 
ho u -e having dunks. He may have needed them, for in between 
he had mui tiered Mis Kempson 

His uimc had brought him onlv a few pounds, for m his fren- 
zied lansaek.ng of! he Boundary he had overlooked a box full of 
pound notes and some gold. He was back at the hotel in Ayles- 
bury in the afternoon, bound in the room he had occupied, 
where his suitcase remained, he gave the excuse that he wanted 
his shaving things. As he had not enough to pay his bill, he was 
not allowed to take the case. Jn it, when the police traced him 
there, was the hammer. The makei’s label had been lemoved, and 
the whole implement washed and scraped. When Horwell held 
the suitcase upside down, and shook it, among the fiulT and scraps 
that fell out were tmv particles of loiled-up paper. Treated with 
diops of watei, like a Japanese puzzle, they unfolded, and when 
fitted together made up most of the label from the hammer. 

The usults of Spilshui)'s first examination of the hammer were 
disappointing. The head, in Ins view, was too small to have 
caused the wounds which struck Mis Kempson down. It was sug- 
gested that a piece of material might have been wrapped round 
the hammer, and Spilsbury made experiments on these lines with 
wrappings of different thickness, until he produced indentations 
on a board of the same dimensions as the injuries. With the 
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microscope he found a minute thread caught between the head 
and handle of the hammer, and this proved to consist of cotton 
and linen fibres 

A blotting-pad from the commercial room at the Aylesbury 
hotel, when held to a muror, showed an address at Brighton. 
There was nothing to indicate that it was Seymour's, but the 
Brighton police were «skcd to inquire there, as a matter of 
routine And there they lound him, under the name of Harvey, 
m the house of a woman who, like Mrs kempson was a widow. 
Seymour had sta\ed there with her before this time he had 
arrived on the day after the dime at Oxford. He was given a 
room above his landlady's bedroom, where, as he may have 
known, she kept her ready money at night When he had paid 
her £2 6s he was almost penniless, and he give nu the second 
instalment of this sum alter she found two e\eholes bored through 
the floor of his room with some tcol like a new cmscl Together 
they gave a good view of the bcdioom belo\ 

If Seymour murdered Mis kempson he must have committed 
the enme between 9 30 and 1 1 on tfte Saturday morning Dunng 
his trial, at the Oxford Assi/^s before Mr Justice Swift, witr esses 
swore to seeing Mrs Kempson out shopping 1 iter in the day One 
said she was posting a letter But no one came4*oiward who had 
received the letter. No one admitted bung the man seen at her 
front door just before ten o clock Neither Switt nor the jury had 
any doubts about who he was and Seymour was convicted and 
hanged. 


Chapter 2 Morf Poisoning Cases 
1 

When, during the trial of Armstrong, Spilsbury said that he 
dealt with cases of poisoning almost monthly it was a typically 
conservative estimate. The ten poisoning cases preserved among 
his cards for 1922, for instance, could no doubt be doubled, Aftei 
he began to accumulate more material, in the form of cards, 
for the book he hoped to write, totals of over 270 cards 
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and again for the following year, include respectively twenty- 
seven and twenty-six cases of poisoning 

From the trial of the Seddons in 1912 to those of Greenwood, 
Armstrong and Black nine or ten vcars later thcie were no out- 
standing cases of this kind, but the rest of the 1920s saw a series 
which attracted much popular interest It vwll be convenient to 
deal together here with the three in which Spilsbury was con- 
cerned In one onh, the first, wa> a definite conclusion reached, 
vhen Jean Picne Vacjuicr was convicted of the murdci of Alfred 
Po)ntcr Jones 

It was a stupid and not vei) intei csting crime, and its attraction 
for the public w is due to the strange love affair involved, the 
Swene of tliw minder - a large public house in a suburban upper 
rmddlc-cJ iss JMi ict near London and the rationality of the 
accused, I icncnman, who, like \oism, spoke hardly any Eng- 
lish, but who, unhk^ \uiun, was a man of some educ ition and 
considei ible intelligence tnough this descited him when he set 
out to poison his mistress s husband 

In Au^u>,t 1921 Ahrad Jones with mone> said to be his wife s, 
puichisco the busmen and bee » me the, licensee of the Blue 
Anchor Hotel at BvfLcl in Suircx H- w t s tnen tmit\ -seven, he 
had m irried m u )06 ai.d there weic tv o clnldien Mr> Jc ncs had 
cairied on vjiious bu messes not all of them sueecssfull), and 
in November PCI she w is threatened wPh bankruptev In the 
earclrce mannei of bmkrupts she went oil to Biamtz for what 
she dcsciihed as \ rest, and theie, at the Hotel Victoua by no 
means one ol tlK ehe ip^t she met Jean Pie ic \ac]iuei Vaejuier, 
in excellent and invent ve mechanic, was emploved b\ the hotel 
to wot k his wiiclcss->ct in the drawmp room He was fortv-five, 
a native of Nioit not the town ncai La Rochelle but a small 
village in the Dep irtment ol Aude In tfie hist of his numerous 
statements he s ud lie was living apait fiom his wile, in his 
evidence in the vitmss-box the sep nation had become a divorce 
A t\pi^al Mediterranean product, he was small, volatile, and ex- 
citable, very vain of hi>> appeaianre and weanng a spade-shaped 
beard and bushv moustaches combed outward and carefully 
fended. During his trial (like Patrick Mahon, whose own trial, 
in the next county, was to begin a fortnight later) Vaquiei paid 
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particular attention to his looks and dress, scenting himself and 
pomading his hair. He po^ed for the Press photographei s, and 
almost to the end appealed to regaid the proceedings as a tire- 
some formality, but in which at any rate he was the central and 
most interesting figure 

At Biarntz he had ialLn passionately in lo\c with Mrs lone>, 
who returned his adection to ihe extent ot going to live with him 
at a less expensive hotel It was a remai kable afl ur, foi she could 
speak no French, and he no English, and the) cxcha igtd endear- 
ments by means of a dictionai) - a laboui of love indeed A tele- 
gram from Mr Jones put an end to the iJnII, but Mrs Jones did 
not hurry home, spending a ni dit with Vaquier in B udeaux, and 
several in Pans For he too was on his wav to I upland \ here he 
hoped to sell the patent lights ot a sausage machitK he had in- 
vented Mis Jones lcit \\ ns ioi Uj fleet on h Fcbruai) , and 
the little Ficnchman followed to 1 ondon next da\ 

During the ensuing veek Mi loncs who also h id his tinancial 
troubles, and also fell in need of a rest v ent oil to Margate for a 
few days In his absence lus wile saw Vaqimi at his hotel m 
London, and spent a night with him thcie A eh unbciir ud lot nd 
them together, and the peeuli ir difficulties oi < • ic h a 1 us m tie 
illustrated by Mrs Jones s aeeounL of the episi**L Asked ul the 
trial what she had said to \ aquu r she replied, 

‘I told him Ik had put ntc m a nice pi ght oi po iti m son c thin j 
like that ’ 

Mr Jushec Avory Did )ou sa) tint in Tn^li h v 

‘Yes ’ 

‘By that time was he undust inding 0 ’ 

‘No, he simply got the dictionar) 

Returning to B) fleet that morning, the 14th, Mis lones was fol- 
lowed by Vaquier, who aimed at the Blue ^neh u m the evening 
with his dictionary, but without moiKV oi luggage The Blue 
Anchor had a considerable staff, and bediooms foi guests, and 
there the Frenchman sta)ed for more than six weeks pa)ing his 
bill m London, and so retrieving his luggige and sausage-mincer, 
with npioncy borrowed fiom Mis Jones Before he Lit, to spend 
his last fortnight of freedom at arother hotel, in Woking, Alhed 
Jones was dead. 
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Jones had returned from Margate suffering from influenza, 
which induced congestion of the lungs. He was in bed, or con- 
valescing, for nearly three weeks. By the second week of March 
he was quite well again. Oil the 28th of that month there was 
what was described as a party at the Blue Anchor, and a good 
deal of drinking, carried on till midnight, when two of the guests 
had to be put to bed in the hotel. Vaquicr, who had retired early, 
came down next morning at seven o'clock, and took his coffee m 
the bar parlour, wearing his overcoat, though he usually sat in 
the warmer coffee-room. He refused to move when the room was 
being swept and dusted. Jones was downstairs before nine, and, 
having gone up again to dress, and then having played with his 
dogs, came into the parlour for some bromo salts, a bottle of 
which always stood on the mantelpiece, lie was a heavy drinker, 
and vvas in the habit of taking a dose of these salts after an even- 
ing's Caiousc, as valuer, invariably an early riser, very well 
knew. Watched bv the little Frenchman from an armchair, Jones 
swallowed a dose, and almost immediately became violently ill. 
His doctor vvas summoned, to find the unhappv man on his bed, 
fully dicssed, in fearful convulsions and gicat tciror. He died of 
asphyxia in less than half .in houi. 

Dr Carle at once foimcd the opinion that the cause of death 
was poison, and poison with an action similar to that of strych- 
nine, and that this had been taken verv shortly before. Jones had 
eaten nothing that morning, and the doctor accordingly pocketed 
the bottle of sails. He also sciapcd some ciystals from the floor 
of the bar parlour. Two davs later he performed a post-mortem, 
and the stomach and small intestine, the bottle, and the crystals 
were sent to Webstei for analysis. In all these specimens Webster 
found traces of stiychnine. 

Three weeks went by before the pohee investigations, directed 
by Supeiintendent Boshier of Woking, led to the arrest of 
Vaquier. In the meantime Mrs Jones had been taken to the 
Director of Public Piosecutions for a scvcie interrogation, and 
Vaquier had volunteered four statements. 1 1 is love of posing for 
photographers hastened his undoing, for on 16 April his photo- 
graph in a newspaper caught the eye of Mr Bland, partner in a 
firm of chemists in Southampton Row', a few hundred yards from 
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the London hotel where Vaquier had stayed. Bland went to the 
police, and on the 19th Vaquier was charged with the murder. 
He then made yet another statement. 

He was tried before Mr Justice Avory at the Surrey Summer 
Assizes at Guildford. Marshall Hall appeared in what was the 
uncommon role for him of counsel for the Crown, led by the 
Attorney-General, Sir Patrick Hastings; Curt ls-Ben nett led for 
the defence, and found his client very difficult to deal with. The 
trial, which opened on 2 July, and was prolonged over four days 
because everything had to be translated to the prisoner, w r as held 
in conditions against which judge after judge had protested. The 
court-room at Guildford w ; as a hall used for dances and similar 
festivities. It was next door to a theatre, with which it had a 
common corridor for holders of stall tickets. Old pieces of bunt- 
ing hung from the roof, the witness-box was boriowed from else- 
where, and the dock was carpentered for the occasion. Avory ex- 
pressed himself forcibly about this state of things, and not long 
after Guildford lost its assizes, which were moved to Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

The evidence, as reported, throws little or no light on the most 
interesting feature of the case - what went on, during Vaquicr’s 
six weeks at the Blue Anchor, between the three fhrincipal actors 
in the very curious triangle there. Alfred Jones scarcely emeigcs 
at all, except-as a man who, unlike his wife, spoke French, and 
who drank too much. It is impossible to tell whether he knew' or 
suspected the relations between his guest and lus w ife, both of 
whom denied impropriety at the Blue Anchor itself. Mrs Jones 
was in the witness-box for as long as all the other witnesses put 
together, but Curtis-Bennett devoted much of his cross-examina- 
tion to attacking her character. He had written instructions from 
Vaquier that the line taken by the defence must not involve her 
in the charge of murder. The Frenchman insisted throughout that 
she had no hand m her husband’s death, but in earlier statements 
he alleged that she had other lovers, and that his own presence in 
what he called a house of pleasure, ‘where things happened that 
are unknown m brothels’, was embarrassing alike to patrons and 
staff. He accused in particular a potman named George, prophesy- 
ing darkly, T think that the second act of the drama will be the 
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disappearance of the wife of George, as mysteriously and also as 
tragically as Mr Jones ’ By the time of the trial he had thought of 
a new murderer, and the Jones’s solicitor had to be fetched at the 
last moment to den) that he had asked Vaquier, whom he 
scarcelv knew, to bu) str)chnine for him The judge, in summing 
up, dealt faithfully with this improbable story in which there 
was no mention of the perchlondc of mercur>, another deadly 
poison purchased b) Vaquier at the s u mc time a> the str\chnme, 
and the ]ur\ w is advised to disregard Mrs Jone s evidence since 
her credit had l een attacked and to concentrate on that of other 
witnesses fiom the hotel who had no cause to tell an) thing but 
the truth 

Vaquier s wild accusations arid emotional behaviour ensured 
that there were few dull moments in the tnal, which was con- 
ducted with great patience and faimos, the Attc rne) General 
even w living ins n b i i m ike the last speech to Ihejutv because 
the accused was a foreigner Personalities and outbursts from the 
dock, however, tended to obscure the real ba is of the prosecu- 
tion s case the medical evidence This was brief and took only 
an hour or two on the thud dav, but it was picceded, the even- 
ing beioie, b) the damning stoiv of Mr Bland the chemist of 
Southampton Row 

Between \aquiei s arrival in London in F ebiuaiv and the first 
week oi March ne paid scvei il visits to Bland s shop, bu)ing 
toilet articles and a few hurnkss chemicals which he said he 
needed for his wireless c' periments Bland could speak I rcnch, 
and the two became on fi lendly terms Vaquier gave his name as 
Vanker, which, when it came to an entry in the poison book, he 
spelt Wanker This happened on 1 March, when he brought to 
the shop a list of chemicals he required, among them 20 grammes 
of perchloride of mercurv, or corrosive subl mate, and 12 of a 
gramme of str)chnme h)drochloi ide These two being poisons on 
the scheduled list, and of a paiticulaily deadly nature. Bland, 
who had nevei heard of then use in connexion with wireless, 
hesitated to suppl) them Vaquier, always plausible, and making 
out that he was a well known inventor in his own country, where 
he could buy these poisons by the pound, eventually persuaded 
him. 
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Bland was followed by Dr Carle, and Dr Carle b) Spdsbury. 
After Dr Carle had performed his post-moitem on Alfred Jones, 
the results of which confirmed his immediate opinion about the 
cause of death, the landlord of the Blue Am hor was buried in 
B) fleet Ccmctei) But the authorities were taking no chances, 
and a week after Vaquier’s direst the coflin was dug up Spilsbur) 
made a second examination of the lemains, and took awa\ more 
oigans foi anal) sis. 

He began his evidence with a statement which m ikes puzzling 
reading, possibly owing to thcomissioncl an explanatory sentence 
in transcription Having said that for some \eais pad ne had 
been pathologist to the Home Ofhco, he added, T have now prac- 
tically retued, and only come in for special cases when I am 
ashed.’ He was, in fact, now acting for the Home Office in an 
honorary capacity and was givi ig up hospital appointments m 
order to have moie freedom ioi lcscarch A iclitivc dcaith of 
‘special cases’ about this time may have encouKged a hope - it 
cannot have been a ver) flourishing growth - that Home On ice 
calls on him would abate If tins wcie so, events, and his own 1 i- 
tense absorption in the piactical side of hs life's vvoik, soon 
proved altogcthei too compelling onw ud official 

demands were to keep him busier th m evu before 

His examination bv tne \UoiiiC) -General - it was quite shoit 
was limited to questions about the cllccts of sti\chmnc, the 
peculiarities of saline prepaiations like biomo salts, and the con- 
dition of the body. Spilsbuiy said that, having heard Dr Carle’s 
evidence, he agreed that the s)mptoms observed were those oi 
strychnine poisoning. Half a grain of str)chnine had proved fatal 
on seveial occasions. I rom the amount found in the organs 
analysed more than one grain, and not much less than two grams, 
must have been taken There was nothing in the condition of the 
bod) when he himself examined it indicative ot death by natural 
disease, and no natural disease would cause the s)mptoms 
described. His examination otherwise tended to confirm Dr 
Carle’s opinion. 

Curtis-Bennett’s very brief cross-examination was mainl) 
directed to underlining Spilsbury’s estimate of tne amount of 
poison taken. Webster followed to give the exact figures of his 
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analysis In the oigans delivered to him by Dr Carle and by Spils- 
bury he found altogethei rather more than seventeen-thirtieths of 
a gum of strychnine, or lound about ihc minimum fatal dose of 
half a grain. 

Vaquicr had pint based fiom Bland 12 of a gramme of strych- 
ninc, and the medical evidenwC h id now shown that Jones died ot 
at least as big a dose as tins The poisoner, of course - a^ the 
judge pointed out n i umn ing up could have obtained n ore 
elsewhere 1 hcie was in f let, more strychnine - much moie - on 
the premises of the Blu^ Anchor, but tins fact did not come out 
until alter tl ^ trill y. 

An olheial ot the Mai com ( ompanv having stated that he 
knew of no uses for tTychnine m the chemistry of wireless tele- 
graphy, the defence w >s opened by \acjuiet leaving the dock for 
the witness box \«. in and confident, 1 c v'as piobablv among the 
few - Seddon iu<J De^n another who in his situation did not 
dread this moment At k.st lie vw s to be in the centre of the stage. 
He tol i some \ci\ tall stories as di d nw had lent Jones £150 
(When nrested he possessed only a few shillings) He con- 
tradicted Blai d the chemist l*c had oidetcd 25 prammes of 
strvehn ne an enormous imount but no perchloride of mcr- 
cuin It w is now that he i itioduccd the tallest story of all, that 
the strvchninc, tnougli to kill a regiment, was for the Jones’s 
lawyer, who wanted it) ilestuy a dog 1 le did not think it peculiar 
that a sti anger in a loicign country, whose name he did not even 
know, should make such a request 

No other evidence was called foi the defence The Attorney- 
General and Cunis Bennett made unusually brief speeches Nor 
did the summing up take long Avory w is never prolix A little 
man, hkv Darling, but entnely without D irhng s saving grace of 
humour at any rate in court, it was said ot him that he was spare 
of flesh and sparing ol compliments, but nevei spared criminals 
As Treasury Counsel he had prosecuted Adolf Beck, and his 
objection to a certain line of cioss-t\ amnation - an objection 
upheld, it is true, by the judge - was partly responsible for a mis 
carriage of justice It was characteristic, perhaps, that Avory 
always maintained that he had correctly interpreted the law. 
When a judge himself he won a reputation for seventy second 
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only to that of Hawkins, but very few of the convictions in 
the many capital cases that came befoie him weie seriously 
challenged on appeal. He was at his best in his charge to the 
jury which convicted Vaquiei, and it has been said that m the 
hands of a judge less strong there might even have been dn 
acquittal 

That charge, as it happened, was delivered in ignoiance of 
certain tacts later levcaled 1 heir revelation did not help Vaquiei, 
but had Aver) known ot them his icfciences to Spilsbury's 
evidence would have been diheientlv phiustd. 

Speaking of Vaquiers purchase ot drvchnme, he said 

4 12 of a giamme is something slightly less thm two grains two grains 
are equal to n that is to ajv, thutetn hundicdths - of a gramme 
What he [\aquier] hid was twelve hundredth pirts and therefore) ou 
can appreciate that it was only something \ci y slightlv less than two 
grains Now, assuming 111 it he never had anv more than that, learned 
counsel invites }Ou to sj), on the evidence of Sir Bernard Spilsbuiy, 
that there must have been more than two b rains used by the person 
who committed this crime that is based upon the statement of Sir 
Bernard Spilsbury that, assuming seventeen-thirtieths of a giain i> 
found in the organs after death, and assuming tint the deceased had 
spat out some ot the poison, ind assuming that he had vomited twice 
and brought up some of the poison, then lie cstimtes that piohably 
two grains must have been taken and possibly moie ’ 

Avory then went on 

That, you will observe, is a mere estimate based upon i number of 
hypotheses . . \ ou cannot be sure, therefore, th it the man evei spat 
out any of this poison, and how much he would have brought up in 
vomiting is all again a matter ol conjecture You must say whether you 
think that argument ically justifies you in coming to the conclusion 
that the accused could not have been the person who put this poison 
in, because he never had more than two grains, and never had, accord- 
ing to the case foi the piosecution, quite so much as two giams of 
strychnine, bearing in mind what Sir Bernard Spilsbuiy ha said, that, 
even if there were only half a grain in the dose, that of itself would be 
enough to cause death/ 

Referring to the entries m Bland’s poison book, Avory then 
quoted the chemist’s words in evidence: T am sure that the list 
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did not specify twenty-five grammes of strychnine/ Further, said 
the judge, Bland had stated that at that time he did not possess 
anything like twenl)-five grammes of the poison, nor had the 
accused suggested that he had taken away that amount. 

It would be interesting to know' Avon's afterthoughts on these 
observations. For, as to the strychnine, there was more to come, 
in every sense. Thejui\, having been absent for nearly two hours, 
brought in a verdict of guilty; Vaquicr, all his airy illusions dissi- 
pated by one word, was sentenced and removed, shouting abuse. 
Within a few hours, however, he w'as seeing the governor of 
Wandsworth Prison with a new story. After the death of Alfred 
Jones he had seen a woman, either Mrs Jones or the manageress 
of the hotel, go to a tool-shed m the garden. Later he had gone 
thcie himself, and had found, behind a brick, the bottle of strych- 
nine which he ha H bought for the solicitor. The police now 
went to the tool->hed, and there was the bott'e. There were two 
bottles, in lact - one containing twenlv-thiec grains of strychnine, 
the other some of the poison in solution 

Here, roughlv, was the amount of strwhnmc that Vaquiersaid 
he had ordered fiom Bland The Iattefs poison book showed that 
only 12 of a gramme had been sold, and the chemist had sworn 
that all the chemicals bought by Vaquicr were wrapped in paper. 
Where the V renchman obtained this enormous amount of the 
poison - for il cannot be doubled that he had hidden the bottle 
- was nevci discovered Had he disclosed its existence to his 
counsel be r orc or cn during the trial the fact might or might not 
have assisted the defence; coming when it did, the revelation 
merely showed that he knew where to lay his hands on enough 
strychnine, in the words of Sir Patrick Hastings, to poison 740 
people. At the Court of Criminal Appeal the Loid Chief Justice 
disposed causticallv of the new theorv that vital evidence could be 
suppressed during a trial, and brought forward only if the verdict 
went against the accused. ‘If tins soi t of thing is to be allowed,’ he 
said, ‘the oath to be taken by prisoners will have to be altered to 
“I swear to tell the truth, five-eighths of the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. I will keep the remaining three-eighths for the 
Court of Criminal Appeal.” ’ 

Leave to appeal was dismissed, and Vaquier, shouting again 
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and clinging to the dock, vanished from public view for the last 
time. 


In the year of the murder at Byfleet another man of French 
descent, Hilaty Rougier by name, a native of Guernsey, came to 
live in Surrey, and within six miles of the Blue Anchor. He was a 
retired farmer, and much older than Vaquier. hour years later 
he was to play the opposite role in the familiar drama of murder 
and victim. The means was again poison. 

On 16 March, Spilsbury was once more at Woking, by 
appointment with his old acquaintance Superintendent Boshier. 
The circumstances were very similar to those of their last meet- 
ing, even to the French background. The scene was now the 
churchyard of St John's, in Woking itself. Again a gia\o was 
opened and a coflin raised. When, however, Spilsburv began his 
post-mortem in the town mortuary he did not know what he was 
looking for, or even w'hcther there was anything illicit to find. 
Hilary Rougier had been dead for nearly two years, and the 
manner of his death had at the time roused no suspicion of foul 
play outside a very small circle. Why this exhumation was eventu- 
ally decided on is indicated on Spilsbury \ caws-cards. He needed 
three, and they summarize the whole case in unusual detail. 

\Bcforo hi> death', he wiole, ‘most of deceased’s money had 
passed into the hands of the Lerwills. ? Forged cheques/ 

William Knight Lerwill and his wife were a young couple who 
came to know' Rougier in his solitary old age. He lived w'lth them 
for some years as a paving guest - a highly paying guest, as was 
to appear - at se\eral places in Southern Hngland. Finally the 
Lerwills moved to Lower Knaphill, which is about as far to the 
west of Woking as Byfleet is to the cast. Here they took a house 
called Nuthurst, at 4\ guineas a week. A Dr Hope had lived and 
died there, and his daughter, on letting the house, locked a cup- 
board containing some of her fathers medicaments and drugs. 
She retained the key. Among the drugs was a bottle of laudanum, 
otherwise tincture of opium, of which an alkaloid is morphine. 

In Rougier was seventy-^cven. Until a short time before 
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his death he was active for his age, doing a goo 1 deal of garden- 
ing. What happened in the summer of that year i* thus described 
by Spilsbuiy: 

Dr Brewer f n s>t cal'ed in Jiil\ 25 Told that his [Rougicr’s] voice 

was vveak lately and that he h id a cough Appeared healthv lor his age. 
hound nothing wrong hut slight bronchial trouble \crv subdued, 
never spoke loi himself Mis I ci will did all the talking («ave cough 
mixture ScO\ him agun Julv 2S Much as bcfoic Mental condition 
normal. Mrs I sj, 1 m.diunc had eased cough Next s iw him August 6. 
Condi ion as beloic On \ugust 14 uigcnt call about 8 am 1 ound 
unconscious in bed In dy nu condition and beyond aid I ivid. Bieath- 
mg quiet \\ Ise \ci\ Iccblc Was told lie \ as all light previous night. 
Du* nosed seveie cerebral haemorrhage I da in morning informed of 
his death Cerlilicd Senile dec i\ cerebral h lcmori h «ge 

Money is the loot nl most c'humations. Rougier's solicitor, 
who had picpare 1 *bo old man \ ill in 1919, knew that the estate 
‘‘hould be v\( rth Oetvecii live «nd six thousand pounds. It had 
dwindled n. seven \c i s to less than ISO No cheque-book could 
be foinvC but entiles in Rougier's hml* p«ss-book showed pay- 
mentsofi amounN to the Leivvdls Cheques tor sumsranging 
fiom £950 to c U) w e u n ad* out to \\ illi m ! uwill, and a bearer 
c-iieijiie lor no less than l 1 '•so had lound its way into Mis 
i eivvdl s account 1 10 m RoujiJ s hn in Guernsey everything 
had bcwii withdiavvn 

kougici s family- he I i 1 a niiimal istei and a married niece 

not unnaturally put a >mistu interpretation on this state of 
aflaits Suspicion was strengtl ened by other curious featuies Dr 
Brewer never saw his patient alone Mi , Lei will v asalv avstheie, 
and, as lias been seen did all the talking Win n funeral atiange- 
ments weie being discussed si e wished the bodv to be cremated. 
There would seem, in tact, to have been a stiong ease foi c\- 
humition luni tne duit, but lor reasons unknown the Home 
Ofl wC would not then move. The 1 ciwills had anothei lodger, a 
trained nurse, who had helped to look atlci Bougie r, and who 
found him unconscious on the in lining of his death, and it is 
possible that hei evidence teuled to contuse the issue, bqually 
obscure are the reasons mat caused the authorises to el range their 
minds nearly two years later. Superintendent Boshier, no doubt, 
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always had his eye on the Lerwills, who remained at Nuthurst, 
and m view of what was to happen afterwards it may be sug- 
gested that some action by William Lerwill finally tipped the 
scale. 

Spilsburj, m his thorough way, describes on he> cards how the 
grave was opened in his piescnce, what soil lay at different depths, 
and the wood and httmgs ot the colTin During the post-mortem 
Dr Brewer stood hj -)ct anothei bus) gcncial piactitioner placed 
m the unenviable position ot watching a lai It) ui ignosis exposed 
It was a situation which Spilsbur) disl ked internal), unless, per- 
haps, when he suspected negligence he never faded to show s)m- 
pathy with a colleague found out in an excusable erroi His own 
conclusions now, made on the spot, were a^firitc ‘Death not due 
to cerebial h icmoi i h »gc, and no othei disease of tne brain Some 
senile changes, e g m ai tenes and kidneys No disease to account 
foi death or svmptoms preceding it ’ 

The organs were dispatched for anal) sis, and the cards go on 

Anahsis - Roche L\ u'i Morphine picsuit m all organs i ox)di 
morphine Definite reaction in rmwt oi^ ms Susptu ms in others 
Amount too small foi estimitior But ti kcs lx ninths alter death 
means considerable amount shortly before de lfn 

Morphine tends to disappeai as putrefaction proceeds Dunng 
life, or after death, it may undergo a ch inge becoming ox>di- 
morphinc or pseudomoiphme 

All this, and much more, came out at the inquest, which was 
not held until Ma\ Spilsburv and Roche I vneli give evidence 
Dr Brewer admitted his mistake Mi s Hope sud that the eon 
tents of the locked medicine ci pboard at Nuthuist aid nat appeal 
to have been tampered with It was shown, however, that the cup- 
board had a defective hinge, and could be opened without a key 
The bottle of laudanum, which was graduated in sixteen divisions 
was more than half empty Roche Lynch explained that the 
average fatal dose of the drug m this stiength would be four or 
five divisions, but the equivalent of two divisions had been known 
to cause death 

The* Lerwills were the chief centre of interest at these proceed- 
ings. William Lerwill agreed that the body of the cheque for 
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£1,850 was made out by him; only the signature was Rougier’s. 
This and other payments made to him and his wife were free 
gifts. The total was between five and six thousand pounds. Mrs 
Lerwill ptofessed to know nothing about money matters, and 
both she and her husband denied knowledge of the laudanum 
bottle Lerwill said he once bought laudanum for Rougier, who 
wanted it for his dog s claws This purchase v\a^ never traced 
Though the position of this pair was, to sa) the least, a very 
awkward one, the jliij would >cen to h i\e decided, even before 
retiring, th it onlv one thing h 1 1 been proved - Ildars Rougier 
died of a dose of morphine not scll-admimstueJ A veidict to 
this eilcet was icturned i th in half an hour 

From this cunous and unsalisfaclon ease certain inferences 
may be drawn, but arc better left unspecified 1 vents were to 
prove, however, tint William Lerwill was a thorough wastrel. 
With the bulk of i * 000 obtained from ivvo ncvvspapers which he 
sued tor libel, he went to Canada, abandoning Ins wile and child. 
He was back in 1 ngland and l ' ear later almost penni- 

less, with a ti ail c 1 worthless cheques behind him he was stopped 
by a police constable m ( ombe Martin rXvonsime A postscript 
scribbled on Spilsburv s last card tells the sequ 1 Wm Knight 
Lerwill Poisoned himsvll M lich with HCN (Prussic Acid) 
when about to be charged bv Police wuh baud 

S 

A reliable guide to the incidence of capital ciirnc in the London 
area, using that term in its widest sense, could be compiled fiom 
Spilsbury's cards Applied to a map, it would show that in that 
area lar more minders are committed north oi tnc Thames than 
south of it, and that on the north bank thev lend to cluster along 
the rather squalid arc which leaves the uver at Fulham and sweeps 
round by Hammci smith. Shepherd s Bush, Netting Dale, Pad- 
dington, and Islington to merge in the Last tnd One of the 
busiest years of Spilsbuiy’s busv, single-centred life . In 
that year murderers were busy toe , and the man who a short time 
before professed to have all but retired from departmental work 
lent his services to the Home Office in twenty cases of homicide. 
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not including the usual annual tragedies of the unwanted newly 
born. Ten of these major crimes were committed in London, 
eight of them north of the Thames, and five of these in the 
Paddington-St Pancras district. Two, on the other hand, startled 
the more decorous and recently rural neighbourhood of Hendon. 

There are obvious reasons for the relatively light calendar of 
violent crime on the South Side. It follows that when such crimes 
occur there they are as likely as not to happen among the salaried 
and higher income groups of, m modern jargon, ‘respectable* 
people, in scmi-detaehed villas or large houses with grounds, who 
attach great importance to appearances. In the late 1920s a series 
of poisoning masteries in one family (all to this day, so far as the 
general public is aware, mysteries still) were the talk for months 
of the most sedate residential district of Croydon. 

The Sydneys and the Duffs were typical of the South Side. Mrs 
Violet Sydney, of Birdhuist Rise, was the well-to-do widow of a 
barrister. An unmarried daughter, Vera, lived at home with her. 
Near at hand, in South Hill Park Road, was her son, Thomas, 
with his wife and children. A second daughter, Grace, had mar- 
ried Edmund Creighton Duff, a Commissioner of Northern 
Nigeria. Two children of this mamage had died )oung, and it 
was afterwards remembered that there had. been a third death in 
the household - that of an old lady who lived with Mrs DuiT while 
the latter's husband was in Africa. When Edmund Duff retired 
he joined his wife and the two surviving children in a house near 
Thomas Sydney’s in Sguth Hill Park Road. 

This w’as the situation in - these three related groups con- 
gregated close together in a neighbourhood whose very street 
names suggest comfoitable means, pleasant homes, well-tended 
gardens and well-dressed children, seivants, cais, golf, and, per- 
haps, a certain smugness. In that year Mrs Sydney was a healthy 
woman of sixty-eight. Her children were in middle age, and 
Edmund Duff was fifty-nine. 

On the evening of 26 April the latter returned from a fishing 
holiday in Hampshire. It w'as afterwards thought that he had 
eaten something poisonous on the tram, but he seemed to be in 
excellent health when he arrived home. The DufTs* back garden 
ran down to the railw'ay-line, and, passing the end of it on his 
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way fiom the station, he threw a heavy suitcase over the wall 
before walking lound to the fiont door. Mis Duff had finished 
her supper, and had left out for him a plate of cold chicken, some 
potatoes, and two bottler of beei Some time after eating this 
meal he complained oi fcel.ng imwJI, and as he went upstairs to 
bed, of ciamp in the calv^ ol Ins Icg^ Next morning lie was 
suffering from alxV nnnul pu is, ail \ the larnifv physician, Dr 
Binning, was sur imon-d Duff was a man who made the most of 
little ailments, and at hid die doctor did not tafe the case 
senou h lie diapmwwd a mild attacl ol colic Within a few 
hours, howevci, there was a \klcnt change, and that evening 
Ldmund Duff was dead 

Dr Binnmg was puz/led h) the later svnntoms of \omitmg and 
shivering, and no doubt bv the cramp lintant n nson>, among 
them arsenic, produce this symptom He had called in his p t itner. 
Dr 1 lucll and, h^th suspecting lood poi onmg c*n nupiest was 
held Portions ot certain organs we»e removed b\ Bronte for 
anih^is, but no liace ol [orson was lound, a xi death from 
na ura! il pupLu lg cause ** Wc s issumcd 

NcaiK a \c i \\ciit h' and Ihou in Idrikiv there was 
lhnt s in ilu. house in Bnd'Hii t i<isc \ua S'dnev, in her own 
woids, had been Icclm^ scdlv 01 rhe 14th it ter lunch with her 
mothci and an c unt she became i calls ill a was vomiting all 
night Hei aunt and the cook were ill too, and so was the cat AH 
appealed to recover, and the ne\t dav Miss Svdne) took a hot 
bath and v u t out m her car in bitXilv cokl weather She was a 
hard\ and athletx woman ol lortv, who did not believe in cossd- 
mg hersell Latei that dav she was violentlv sick, and all night and 
next da\ was ill and in pain Dr Binning called in a specialist, who 
agreed with him tint it was a case ol sevc.e guMnc influenza. 
Vera Svdne) died t hat night 

March came, and on the morning of the 5th Mis S\dne), who 
had been terribly distressed by her bereavement, was taking a 
dose of a well-known t mic, pie>crihed bv Dr Binning She said 
to a serv mt that it tasted nasiv. AUcr lunch she was sick, and 
once more Dr Binning, and th( a his partner, hurried to the 
house. Mrs S) Jney, now m bed, insisted that her medicine had 
‘poisoned her. The doctors tounu sediment clinging to the sides of 
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the bottle, which Dr Binning pocketed The case followed the 
course now so familiar, with vomiting, cramp, and pain, and in 
a few hours Mrs Sydne) died, as her daughter and son-in-law had 
died. Dr Binning, nevertheless, apparently reassured by the state- 
ment of the chemist who supplied the tonic that it was the normal 
commercial pioduct, again lell back on the well-worn theory of 
food poisoning, and a third victim was laid beside the other two 
m Croydon Cemetery 

Sir Archibald Bodkin, while Director of Public Prosecutions, 
is quoted by Mr H L Adam in A finder b > Persons Unknown as 
saying of doctors, They never think of poison ’ It is said of Dr 
Binning that he did think of poison, m the criminal sense, but 
dismissed the idea because he knew the fanulv so well Thomas 
Sydney, after his mothei s death, exclaimed. This must be seen 
into/ and it was so far seen into that anolhei doctor made a 
bacteriological examination of cutain oigans He leund nothing 
abnormal, but nothing, on the other In nd, to account foi death, 
which is something ot an abnormality in itself This appears to 
have satisfied the family, to people like the S>dne\s and the DulTs 
inquests and publicity are abhoircnt and then medical men 
know it Somebody, however, whether Mi Jackson, the coronei 
for the distnct, an anonymous informer, oi the police themselves, 
now drew the attention of the Home Oil ce**4o these last two 
deaths, occurring in the same house within three weeks The 
Home Office acted promptly On 22 March the bodies of Mrs 
Sydney and hei daughter Vera were exhumed 

Spilsbury performed the post-mortems in each case the usual 
organs - stomach, intestines, kidne) sand liver, with specimens of 
muscle and tissue - went to Dr Ryflel, one ot the Home Office 
analysts, who was also given Mrs Sydney s bottle of tonic At the 
inquests, held separately and repeatedly adjourned, so that pro- 
ceedings dragged on for months, Spilsbury said that in his opinion 
both deaths were caused by arsenical poisoning The symptoms 
during illness were characteristic, as were the results of his own 
examination, notably the condition of the stomachs, the inflam- 
mation of the intestines, the fatty state of the organs as a whole, 
and, on the case of Vera Sydney, the well-preserved state of 
the body after six weeks' burial. Dr Ryffel’s analysis extracted 
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1 *48 grains of arsenic from Miss Sydney’s organs. In view of the 
rapidity with which arsenic disappears from a body, this was the 
residue of a much larger dose The minimum fatal dose of 
arsemous oxide, the form apparently employed, is two grains. In 
the case of Mrs S\dnc), more recently buried, 2 38 grains were 
actually recovered, and as much a, anothei grain wa^ traceable. 
From arsenic in hei han and nails the older woman must have 
been taking it, in small doses, for about a week before her death. 
No medicine containing aisenic had been prcsc'ibed for her. In 
the tonic bottle, which contained a single dose. Dr RyHel found 
liquid of the normal dcep-ied colour, and a segment. Mingled 
with the ingredients of the harmless tonic was a strong solution 
of arsenic, and the penultimate dose presumabh the last taken 
by Mis Sydno>, must ha\e produced obvious symptoms of 
poisoning 

At this point P r Bronte reappeaicd on the scene, and on the 
witness-st ind, it is not cleir wh\, foi 1 is evidence merely con- 
firmed the obvious - nuirieh, that Dr Rvliel s findings proved 
poisoning bj aisenic His reappearance, however was timely, if 
not pei hap « in a sense I e would hive wished, lor bv now the 
author ties vveie extending their in junies over the whole sequence 
of fatalities associated with this ill starred lami!\ back in time to 
the deaths ol the Din) chiidicn in 1919 In the end these 
cases, and that ol die old ladv who died in tlu Dulls house were 
allowed to rest But thue w is -till 1 dmimd Du IT, in whose le- 
mams the an ihst hid failed to find an\ tiase ol poison This 
opinion not\ nh> mding, Mr Dull s bodv was evhumed on 
18 Mav, and a^ un Spilsbuiv earned out ihc post moitem in 
Bronte’s presence Ihc lattei was found to have left the major 
part of the mtestnes unexamincd and intact, and it appeared 
moie than probable th u organs tiom anothei bod) examined b\ 
Bronte on the same dav had become mingled with those of Duff 
At any rate, what with Bronte’s jeulous\ ol Spilsburv, and Spils- 
bur)\ low opinion of Bionic, b) then cquailv well known, though 
no doubt concealed by an impassive mask of courtesv and con- 
centration, witnesses ol that meet ng at the Crovdon mortuary 
may have found the atmosphere a little strained 

A third inquest was opened Spilsbury's examination had 
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revealed the familiar signs of arsenic. The analyst this time was 
Roche Lynch. Edmund Duff having been dead a year, traces of 
the poison had almost vanished from the organs, but it was dis- 
covered in every tissue tested, the total amount being nearly a 
grain. The fatal dose had been taken within twenty-four hours of 
death. 

There was little doubt as to the vehicle employed in each of the 
three deaths in this family, two of which were certainly murders. 
The remains of the chicken eaten by Edmund Duff were con- 
sumed next day by his wife without ill-effects. Of the two bottles 
of beer he had drunk, one was afterwards missing. At the lunch 
after which Vera Sydney, her aunt, and the cook were taken ill 
Mrs Sydney shared every course except the soup. As the maid 
was bringing this in the telephone rang, and she set the soup-bowl 
down while she answcicd the call. The caller muttered unin- 
telligibly, and rang otf. Some of the soup had been made, and 
safely consumed, the day before. Beer and soup were therefore 
almost certainly the means by which arsenic was administered to 
Duff and his sister-in-law; in Mrs Sydney's case it was the tonic. 
Spilsbury, in his evidence at the inquests, pointed out that liquid 
arsenic has very little taste, and would be disguised by beer or 
soup. White arsenic, in cry stals, would not have made the beer flat. 

The family, to all appearance, was a united one. Thomas 
Sydney, a concert entertainer, w'as constantly in lus mother's 
house after -his marriage. He w'as there on the day befoie Mrs 
Sydney's last illness, discussing Vera Sydney’s wmII. Miss Sydney 
had between 14,000 and £5,000 of her own, and by her will, of 
which her brother and sister were co-trustees and executors, her 
mother received a life interest on £2,000. On Mrs Sydney's death 
this capital sum was to be divided equally between Thomas 
Sydney and Mrs Duff. 

The latter was also at the house in Birdhurst Rise almost daily. 
On 14 February, hearing that her sister was unwell, she called to 
see her before the lunch that was to have so fatal a sequel. The 
attack winch followed did not at first alarm Mrs DufT, who, like 
the doctors, attributed it to gastric influenza, then prevalent; but 
she at the invalid's bedside much of the next day, the last of 
Vera Sydney’s life. 
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Weed-killer, which so often figures in poisoning cases, came 
into the picture, for Thomas Sydney used it in his garden, and the 
police collected a tin from him. Both houses concerned had back 
doors, never locked in the daytime and near to larders or pantries, 
and the theory that some person unknown had thus entered and 
tampered with the food and drink at least found some support in 
the improbability of such a massacre being committed by a mem- 
ber of the family. It does not appear that any of them was in need 
of money, and no other motive lor the crimes was openly sug- 
gested. The theory of the homicidal maniac was, of course, put 
forward; this, iike all others involving an outsider, presents some 
difficult problems. Whatever the truth, certain points are clear. 
Theie \\u> much method in this madness, there was only one 
poisoner, and he or she was well acquainted with the habits of 
the Duff and Sydney households. 

Finally, were th^ie three murdcis or two 0 Death by arsenical 
poisoning is a dieadfuliy painful one, and it is difficult to imagine 
Mrs Svdne\, who was normally yvcll-balanccd, pilfering weed- 
killer fiom her son’s garden, or somehow obtaining arsenic else- 
whcie, in order to kill herself In such means. Her words to the 
servant, when she lasted her last dose of medicine, could be 
twisted into an expression of surprise because the poison, when 
combined with othci chemicals, had a nasty taste, but this implies 
a knowledge of the properties of arsenic scarcely to be expected. 
On the other hand, Mis Sydney had been in a distraught state 
since her daughter's death, and the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
in her case was that there was insufficient eviuenve to show 
whether she had killed herself or had been murdered. 

Verdicts v>f muidei against some person or persons unknown 
were returned at the inquests on her daughter and son-in-law. 
The proceedings in the three cases, repeatedly adjourned, had 
dragged on until August . An immense amount of yvork yvas 
involved for all concerned, and the coroner, Mr Jackson, being 
on the verac of a breakdown, icceived medical attention from 

O 

Spilsbury. The police ma) haye. as they are said to have, definite 
opinions about all three deatns, but there the matter rests to 
this day. 
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Knives are not commonly carried in this country, except by sea- 
men, and this no doubt is the basis of a prejudice that has none in 
logic. The knife is at least a cleaner weapon than the poker or 
piece of lead piping favoured by young men who set out to 
murder old women. The young men, not having been brought up 
to the use of it, feel that it is less sure - and perhaps less manly. 

Spilsbury’s tiling cabinets, an index to death in all its forms, 
show whole years which do not include a single death caused by 
the knife, suicides excepted. Other years bear out the popular 
belief that such crimes are as often as not committed by foreigners. 
The year for instance, made use of elsewhere as a criterion, 
shows the high number of five killings by this means. One of the 
accused was adjudged insane, and a second acquitted ; of the other 
three, two were named Anastasiou and Martinucci. Nine years 
before this Spilsbury had given evidence in the most famous of 
all cases in England in this category, to be touched on later. His 
first public appearance as pathologist for the Crown, in 1911, 
was in connexion with the murder of Alice Lmfold, the weapon 
being a razor. 

It was a tragedy marked by peculiarly shocking circumstances. 
Most murders arc committed in secret, but this was a premedi- 
tated crime of jealousy or frustrated passion carried out in the 
most open manner. Alice Linfold lived with her parents at 
Finchley. A good-looking girl of twenty-two, of blameless char- 
acter, she was being pestered by the attention of a young man 
named Pateman. On the last day of her life, 29 Apnl, as she was 
going out m the evening, Pateman met her at her garden gate. 
When she rejected some demand he made upon her he drew a 
razor from his pocket. On Spilsbury 's case-card is a scale draw- 
ing of the frightful w ound inflicted on the girl's throat. He goes on 
to give a characteristic reconstruction of the attack. Apparently 
Miss Linfold had turned away, probably to go back into the 
house; pateman grasped her from behind, bruising her arm and 
slashing her coat and even her hat-brim as she struggled to free 
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herself His furious grip broke the handle of the razor. The poor 
girl was able to stagger nearly fifty yards along the garden path 
to the kitchen* where she died 

A case of suicide in the next month. May in the neighbouring 
borough ot Hornsey must be included because it illustrates Spils- 
bury’s thoroughness, not only in reconstiucting events, but m 
interpreting them to show the workings of a man s mind Always 
interested *n the hum in bi un and its thought processes what he 
saw at the mortuan tool him to the se^ne of the tiagedy, of 
which he made a close eximmalion A man named Surgey, 
employed by an insurance comp m\ had cut his thioat in the 
street, dying soon after ot an embolism cau> d by the wound. 
The weapon was a new p >ckct kmte he h id closed it, and re- 
placed it m his light jacket pocket He \ is gripp ig a blood- 
stained huPdkeiehict in 1 is i iglit li ind Be ide 1 in 1 1 \ a copy of a 
weekly piper \nothei scaled outline on Spilsbury s eaid shows 
the suicide s deicimiiuuio i J he exteiioi | uvular vci i \vas tom- 
pletely sc\eicd ^ct hmng rc ili'ed v ith houoi in instant after 
what he haa done the dyin r man walked n^ai h a hundred yards 
before he collapsed ^ ml bur> pieed them, and his quite 
masterly deductions from this and uher katuies of the case 
which he outlined later that uai in an address on air embolism 
to the St M uy s Medical Socieiv were summarized as fohows in 
the Hospital 

Dr Spilsbury showed two e iscs ot cut thro it and clearl> demon- 
strated by his lntucdtw ir^umenLs that the nnntle of Slier lock Holmes 
has fillen on his shoulders In one e isc ht hid a lew stuns of blood 
along a footpith i post mortem examination ind i dil ited pupil by 
which he developed in detail cvciy movement and cveiv thought of the 
victim from the time ol his self inflicted wound to his death How his 
temporary msai lty vv is turned into logical reasoning was shown (1) by 
a gap in the drop** ol blood where the suicide had lttempted to arrest 
haemorrhage by the use oi a h lndkcichiel and (2) by the direction of 
his steps towards the house ot his medical advisei and not towards his 
home Dr Spilsbuiy thrilled his audience by describing how, after 
turning a corner, the man removed his hindkercluet unconscious of 
the knowledge that by so doing he v as lcttin< T air into his veins ard 
thereby determining his death The pressure on the neck must have 
paralysed the sympathetic nerves - hence the dilated pupil 
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Some yeais later a stabbing case at Stockton-on-Tecs shows 
him helping the police to a conviction by demonstrating how, and 
therefoie by whom, the wound was inflicted Patrick Swift, an 
ironworker, was found killed b) a knife-thrust in the kitchen of 
his house His v ife maintained that after a di unken quart el he 
had stabbed himself No one else had been picstnt, and though 
the police doubted htr storey, they could not d^prove it until 
Spilsbur) was called in A htreo downwaid stioke had pierced 
Swifts chest near the heait ne was a lignt-lnndcd man, and 
Spilsbury showed that he could not with that hind have stabbed 
himself at such an angL nor with his left hand have used 
sufficient force The knife hid been brought down from over the 
shoulder of some one facing him 

Though in the leist comphc ited cases of death b) stabbing, or 
by shooting, Spilsbur) nude his usual e\hiusti\e e\ munition 
of the oigans, crimes of violence in this class seldon give the 
pathologist that scope tor virtuosit' provided where there is an 
element of doubt as in do di b\ poison or where a bod) his 
been dismembered ind its fragments peihips (the M ihon case 
is the classic), made to undergo a change One murder by the 
knife, however, othcrw sc celebrated, is po^sibl) unique because 
Spilsbui) s post-mortem wa^ directed to ecking c\ duiec of 
previous attempts to kill b) otner means 


2 

This was not the only remarkable issue arising out ol the muidci 
of Percy Thomp on at Ilford in 1922 It is no no\elt\ to find little 
interest felt in the victim himself, a long pioeession of these un- 
fortunates - the Pntchaid family, John Pauon> Cook Camille 
Holland, Miss Bairow, Mrs Armstrong, Jones ol the Blue 
Anchor - have long ago passed as unremembered snadcs, while 
the looks and woids and postures of their murderers are still 
recorded and discussed This is markedly the case when the 
accused is a woman, to instance only Madeleine Smith Mis 
Maybrick, and Adelaide Bartlett The striking feature of the trial 
of Frederick Bywaters and Edith Thompson is that the limelight 
was stolen by that one of the pair who, in the technical sense, 
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was certainly not a murderess. And it was stolen, not because 
she was a woman, but because of the sort of woman she was. 

Percy Thompson was a shipping clerk. That is really all that 
can be said about him, except that perhaps in this very feature- 
Icssness lay the seeds of disaster. If his wife is to be believed, at 
his best he was a pernickety and trying husband, and, at his 
worst, sometimes a brutal one. We have not got his veision of 
their life together. He was only thirt)-tvvo at the time of his 
death, when Edith Thompson, who had been Edith Jessie Grav- 
don, was twent) -eight. They had been mairicd for seven years. 
Bcfoie the maruage, and after it until her tnak Mrs Thompson 
was employed by a turn of wholesale milliners in Aklersgate 
Stieet. She rose to be bookkeeper and manageress, and wus 
described by her employer as a very capable and businesslike 
woman. 

It is plain that the Peicy Thompsons were a most ill-suited 
pan. Tiles lived in a vvonu of order l\ conventions, where eveiv 
one, outvvardlv, behaved alike. All the men, and some of the 
women, left home after breakfast and returned before supper 
The intervening hours vveic spent m what to most was merely a 
dull wav of earning a living Only when they came home wcic 
they free, and then only within limits. Into this vvoild Percy 
Thompson probably lilted pc feet Is , a neat little round, peg in 
its appropi kite neat little lound hole But his wife was made of 
different stuff. If appeal anecs and conventions also meant much 
to her, it was as mallei s of habit and environment, not of 
character. 

There are plenty of good business-women, and not a few who 
arc romantic escapists. Hie two type’, cannot often be found in 
one personality, still less often in such as Edith Thompson. Her 
success in business implies that she enjoved her work, which in 
time gave her more responsibility and scope than her husband 
ever knew, and a salary at least as big as his. It brought her in 
constant touch with a wider and more vai legated life than that of 
Ilford. But another and very powerful element in her nature 
demanded a different life altogether She found this in her own 
dreams, and in novels; and the more Ilford, and all it stood for, 
irked her, the deeper she withdrew into this life of fancy. The 
i 
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case is common enough, but Mrs Thompson was a most un- 
common woman, as few who have read her letters can doubt. 
She was the escapist par excellence . It has often been remarked 
that the published photographs of her might be the portraits of 
as many different women. The very features appear unlike. She 
had that chameleon quality of the oversensitive and imaginative 
mind which so takes on the colour of whatever at the moment 
possesses it, whether reality or make-believe, that it seems to 
remould the face. Unhappily, in her, the mind was wholly un- 
trained and uncontrolled. It was the nund of a child, absorbing 
rubbish, and worse than rubbish, as readily and credulously as 
the stuff of value it was quite capable of appreciating. Because, 
indeed, it was a very lively and intelligent mind, this inability 
to discriminate brought disaster. In the famous letters lies and 
self-deceptions are so mingled with the truth that judge and jury, 
taking the easiest course, appear to have assumed the lies to be 
truth, and much of the truth to be lies. 

Beside the extraordinarily vivid impression, for good or bad, 
which is all that remains of Edith Thompson the picture of 
Frederick Bywaters, like that of his victim, is sketchy in the 
extreme. Probably there was not much in him except virility and 
a sort of good looks. The rest was supplied by Edith Thompson's 
imagination. Though old in some ways for his yews, he was, in 
fact, eight years her junior, and, bung a writer, or steward, on 
the P. and O, liner Morca , he was out of England for many 
weeks at a time. These circumstances, menacing her with fears 
that he might tire of her or become estranged during their long 
partings, were always in her nund. There are signs towards the 
end that he had moments of doubt about this passionate entangle- 
ment, and it is then that she begins the obscuie campaign of 
incitement which was to be the ruin of both of them. Jt is not in 
his favour that he kept her dangerous letters, while she faithfully 
destroyed his, and Filson Young, who describes him as 4 a virile 
degenerate’, is not alone in thinking lum capable of blackmail. 
When poor Mrs Graydon asked her daughter how she could 
write such letters Edith Thompson replied, 'Nobody knows what 
kind of letters he was writing to me.’ The views of a kindly and 
impartial witness of these protagonists in the tragedy may per- 
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haps be inferred from one of those marginal pencilhngs which 
are so often a clue to Spilsbury’s thoughts. In his own copy of 
the relevant volume m the ‘Notable Tnals* senes he has marked 
this passage He marked others, and, as w ill be seen, on the whole 
these annotations conhim the impicssion that his opinion of 
Edith Thompson was not that of the judge and jury It is inter- 
esting to note that for him, as foi everybody else, she held the 
centre of the stage There arc no pencil-marks for Frederick 
By waters. 

The latter had known Ldith Cia)don when he was at school 
with her brothers His own home was with his widowed mother 
at Norwood, but in 1921, when he had been in the merchant 
service for thiec \ears, he took a room in the house which Percy 
Thompson and his wile now occupied in Kensington Gardens, 
Ilford It was too big for then needs for the\ had no children. 
Just before this By ^ t - *nd been awa\ with them for a holiday 
in the Isle of Wight, and a photograph taken there ol Edith 
Tnompson and her husband (probablv by Bywaters himself) 
shows this baffling and fascinating woman for fascinating she 
will always be, whether horn pit) or aversion - in one of her 
chameleon moods, looking her happiest but quite unlike herself 
m any other portrait Perc\ Thompson m a yachting cap, looks, 
it must be admitted, merely uoui and unintcusting 

Jf his wife looked her happiest during that holida\ at Shanklm 
it was because she was then lor the fust time, and passionately, 
in love Two months later some soit of quarrel between Bywaters 
and Thompson led to the loimer leaving the house at Ilford, and 
fiom that date whenever his ship was in dock at Tilbury he and 
Edith Thompson met constantly and lurtive!\ elsewhere - that 
is to say, though others knew ot these meetings, Peic\ Thompson 
was not supposed to be one Before long, however or so his wife 
asserted in her letters, he began to suspect what was going on 
All this time the lettcis, m a stream, followed the Morea to 
Marseilles, to Port Said, to Bombav Most of Bv waters' replies 
came to the office in Aldersgatc Street. On 23 Septembei 1922, 
the Morea docked once more fiom the Mcditerianean During 
the next ten days he and Edith Thompson met frequently If in 
the long partings his ardour cooled, as soon as they were together 
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her fascination, and the intensity of her passion, again swept him 
off his feet. 

Their last meeting of this relatively carefree kind was on the 
afternoon of 3 October, at a cafe in Aldersgatc Street. That even- 
ing the Percy Thompsons went to the Criterion Theatre. About 
midnight, in Ilford, in a street near Kensington Gardens, a 
woman's voice was heard crying out, ‘Oh, don't! Oh, don't!’ in 
what was described as a most piteous manner. Some people on 
their way home met Edith Thompson running for help for her 
husband, who was King bleeding on the pavement. A doctor 
was fetched, and when he told the distracted woman that Percy 
Thompson was dead she exclaimed, ‘Why didn’t you come 
sooner, and save him?' 

She said nothing at this time about the presence of any third 
person. To a police sergeant she said, ‘They will blame me for 
this.’ She seemed then to be hoping that her husband was still 
alive. He had, in fact, been stabbed three times in the neck, one 
thrust piercing the carotid artery, and there were other minor 
slashes on his body and clothes. No knife had been found. 

Superintendent Wensley was given charge of the case, but 
before he arrived at Ilford Police Station the following afternoon 
the local police had got on the track of By waters* He was brought 
in for questioning that evening, and detained. Edith Thompson 
was at the police station later, and was also detained. Neither of 
the pair knew that the other was in the building until next day, 
when it so happened, or was so contrived by Wensley, that Mis 
Thompson was taken along a passage from which she could see, 
through an open door, Wensley himself interrogating Bywateis. 
Under the shock she cried out, in what seem to be the spontane- 
ous accents of truth, ‘Oh, God, what can i do? Why did lie do 
it? L did not want him to do it!’ 

It was after this that she admitted seeing Byvvaters running 
down the dark street from the scene of her husband’s death. 
She still denied, and denied to the end, any foreknowledge of 
his plans or movements that night. She appeared then to be in^ 
no serious danger herself; but By waters’ room in his mother's 
house was now being searched, and h<s cabin on the Morea , and, 
the damning letters were being avidly read. He was charged with! 
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murder that day, and in due course both he and Edith Thompson 
were committed for trial at the Central Criminal Court on a 
whole series of charges - as to Bywaters himself, murder and 
conspiracy to murder, and as to his alleged accomplice, murder 
conspiracy, soliciting murder, administering poison with intent 
to murder, administering a destructive thing with the same intent. 
Those who drew up the indictment had done their best to leave 
no loophole. 


3 

Macaulay remarks somewhere that the British people are prone 
to rather ridiculous fits of self-righteousness. It was Edith 
Thompson's fate to run head-on against a representative section 
of the public, a judge and jury, in its most priggish mood. For 
Bywaters, of couiae, i*ic:e was never any hope; nor did Mr 
Justice Shearman, in his charge to the jury at the Old Bailey, 
waste many words on him. The judicial sarcasms and moralizmgs 
were reserved for the woman in the case. Shearman did not, and 
could not, remind the jun, as judges are so fond of doing, that 
a court of law is not a court of morals, because to adjudicate on 
morals was precisely what he did, and no doubt intended to do 
from the first. In his summing up he said that he was anxious 
not to take a side; but he had ai _ad\ taken it. He had intervened 
in Curtis-Bcnnett's final speech for the defence to warn the jury, 
almost in so many woids, not to listen to advocacy which might 
distract their minds from the onl\ thing that mattered - that they 
were trying a vulgar and common crime. It was in allusion to 
this speech that he said later that he did not like invocations to 
the Deity, and that the jury must not be frightened by them. 
Since the word ‘adultery’ was always on the judge’s lips, he would 
have done well to remember that the jury was there to try a 
breach of the sixth Commandment, not the seventh. r Ihe follow- 
ing, with its tendentious parenthesis, is a typical observation: 

‘This charge really is - J am not sa\ ing whether it is proved - a 
common or ordinary charge of a wife and an adulterer murdering 
the husband.’ 

A few more obiter dicta should be quoted : 
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Of the letters in general - ‘Gush.’ ‘This insensate, silly affec- 
tion ’ 

‘You are told this is a case of gieat lo\ e Take one of the letters as a 
test “He has the right by law to all that you have a right to by nature 
and by love * If that means anything it means that the love of a hus- 
band for his wife is something improper because marriage is acknow- 
ledged by hw and that the love of a woman for her lover, illicit and 
clandestine is something great and noble 1 am certain that you, like 
an^ other light minded persons will be filed with disgust at such a 
notion ’ 

Of such authors as Robert Hichens and W B Maxwell - ‘The) 
write chiefly about so-called heroes and heroines, probably 
wicked people, which no doubt accounts for a great many of 
these tragedies ’ 

(Mr Hichens Mr Maxwell it al , must rightly have resented 
this preposterous inference ) 

Of the witness who declared on oath that he heard Fdith 
Thompson cry out, ‘Oh don t* Oh don t r - ‘You know he was 
some way off I am not saying it is true ’ 

Lawyers - or some lawyers - profess to see nothing wrong in 
this summing-up, because there was nothing wrong with its law 
It was soon generally recognized, however that regards Edith 
Thompson it was thoioughly bad, and it certainly seems that 
even m law, or in what is supposed to be synonymous, equity, it 
fell sadly below the high standards of the English Bench There 
were serious and inexcusable omissions The judge failed to 
remind the jury that Edith Thompson s capacity for make- 
believe, or plain lying, was extended to trifles She invented 
domestic scenes and squabbles And not a word was said about 
Spilsbury s evidence Because, it can only be supposed, it was 
as much m favour of the defence as of the prosecution it was 
completely ignored 

It was the letters that brought Spdsbury into the case He was 
not needed to explain how Percy Thompson met his death, and 
the latter had been buried for some time before the study of his 
wife’s liters to Bywaters opened new and entrancing vistas to 
the prosecution They had got her now, Spilsbury would find 
traces of the poisons and the powdered glass which, if words 
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mean anything, as Mr Justice Shearman would have said, she 
had persistently mingled with her husband’s food 

A month almost to the day after the murder the body was 
exhumed Spilsbury performed the post-mortem, and he found 
nothing - nothing, that is, of any use to the piosccution Not a 
trace of poison, or of the passage of powdered clcctiic-light bulbs 
Webster’s anal) sis confirmed these findings Spilsbui) s case-card 
mentions one sign which might be construed as indicating that 
poison had been administered there was fatt) degeneration of 
certain organs and no oilier <=ign of disease to account for it. 
Rather oddlv, when the Solicitor General, Sir Thomas Inskip, 
had Spilsbury in the witness box, he did not raise this point He 
was content with extracting the admission that aftei a lapse of 
months poison or powdered glass might lca\e no trace 

Pei haps Inskip would have liked to dispense with so unsatis- 
faetoiy a witness aiiogctnci But that was impossible once Spils- 
bur) was called in all the woi Id knew it 1 he less therefore, heard 
about his negative findings the better In one ol the latest studies 
of this famous trnl I dgar Lu'-tgarh'n sa)s of thu episode ‘The 
Ciown produced this tremendous piece of evidence in a shabby, 
grudging, discreditable v n Nothing was shabbier than the 
,ud£e s omission to mention it in his summing up This must 
ha\e been deliberate judges did not forget, or underrate, Spils- 
burv, to s ly nothing ol Wcbstei But if this pair were light - and 
how often weie the) v rong } - wt ids might me m nothing, after 
all It was a terrible thought for law)ers 

The proceedings at the Ccntnl Criminal ( ourt which lasted 
live days weic dominated by the reading of extracts from Edith 
Thompsons letters, and by her ordeal in the witness box She 
insisted on gwing evidence C urtis-Bennett, faced with the 
famdiar dilemma, would have picfcrred not to call her He said 
aftei wards, to a fuend 

I know - 1 am convinced that Mi s Thompson would be alive today 
if she had taken my adv ce She spoiled her chances by her evidence 
and demeanour I had a pulect answer to eveiything, which I am sure 
would have won an acquitt il it she had not been a witness She was a 
vain woman and an obstinate one She had an idea that she could carry 
the jury Also she realized the enormous public interest, and decided to 
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play up to it by entering the witness-box. Her imagination was highly 
developed, but it failed to show her the mistake she was making I 
could have saved her. 

Probably Fdith Thompson soon realized her mistake Standing 
alone, the c\es of a hostile judge and of a puzzled jur), waiting 
for his lead, unwaveringly upon her, nerves and hope deserted 
hei She made a bad, implausible witness Alter she left the box 
the end soon came B^waters, to his credit, had done his best to 
dissociate her from the crime, when, after the vcidict, in his case 
inevitable, he said that he was not guilty of intentional muidcr 
he added that she was not guilts eithei meaning ot incitement 
The acoustics of the Central Criminal Court aic poor, but e\ery 
one heatd her own anguished u\ I am not guilty 1 Oh, God, I 
am not guilt\ p 

Correct in law, Mr Justice Shcaimans summing-up, and the 
verdicts, weic upheld in the C ouit of Ciiminal Appeal Ihe Loid 
Chief Justice, in dchveiing the two judgements, might have 
omitted mornlizings vci) similar to those too oltcn heard at the 
trial The case wa> ‘squalid and rather indecent’, it was ‘essen- 
tially a commonplace and uneditying case' \ less commonplace 
case has never been tiled, and, b' moralists, thejjpshot should 
have been thought highlv editing 

The general public thought it so being then in a moial mood 
It is often said that Tdith Thompson was not reprieved because 
a weak Home Secretary had been frightened b} the popular 
reaction to the repticve of Ronald Tiue. Cuitis-Bcnnett, who 
should have known, always held that if anything influenced the 
Home Secretary it was populai feeling, expiessed in the news- 
papers, of another soit - indignation against a wicked woman 
who had led astiay a youth ot good chaiacter, much younger 
and more innocent than herself. 

Times and opinions have changed Much has been wi itten about 
this case, and the famous letters have been studied in their en- 
tirety. This was not possible at the time. Upwards of sixty of these 
letters, from Edith Thompson to By waters, were found m his 
possession. Only some thirty were pioduced in couit, and from 
these only extracts helpful to the case for the Crown were read. 
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Why the others were not produced, or at least quoted by the 
defence, which had copies, remains unexplained. 

What was in these letters 9 They were long and rambling: to 
use the writer's own word to express whit this correspondence 
with her lover meant to her, she did not write, she ‘talked', 
and, shorn of Mr Justice Shearman's ‘gush’, the common stuff 
of love letters, quite remarkable talk it sometimes is - spontane- 
ous, naive, almost witty, and olten moving Theic i > a great deal 
about novels ot the icmantic t\pe, flit GuanLcl I lame, John 
Chihote , M P , The Common / c/ u , flu ] mitful line, and Bella 
Donna, and chat actors aic discussed as though thev lived, as, 
indeed, thev did to I dith Thompson 

‘We ourselves', she wntcs, 

die and live in the hooks \\c lead while we are leading them and then 
when we have hnish h hooks die and we live - or exist - just drag 
on through \l irs and vears, until what 1 W ho knows * - I m beginning 
to think no one does - no n U t\ui ' ou ind ! we aic not the shapers 
of our destinies 

Weie the\ rot 7 All this, at least, is Eduh Thompson to the life. 
She vviote again ‘1 he endings aie not the stoiv. Do as I do. 
T oiget the end, lose y oui sell in the characters and the stoiv, and 
in vour own mind mate join own end' She lost herself, she 
made hei own endings, and hci own end Mum ol these novels 
she sent to B\ waters, among them Bella Donna, in which a wife 
poisons he i husband She sent other things, more incriminating 
- Press cuttings about poisoning cases, and questions about the 
action of poisons Two ot the eases weie Spilsbuiv s - the deaths 
fiom u)u mr ol 1 redu kempton and Lilian Mnv Davis She did 
moie she talked with incredible recklessness of what seemed, 
‘if vvoids mean anything', to be attempts on her husband's life. 

At the stait of the trial Curtis-Bcnnclt aigued that the letteis 
weie inadmissible as evidence. The judge ruled against him, and 
the hand-picked extracts weie read by Tiavers Humphreys, who 
was with the Solicitor -General, but whose far superior talents 
were otherwise wasted There were such examples as these. 

Now I think whatever else I tiy it m again will still taste bitter -he 
will recognize it and be more suspicious still and it the quantity is not 
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successful it will injure any dhance I may have of trying again when you 
come home 

You said it was enough for an elephant. Perhaps it was But you 
don’t allow for the taste making only a small quantity to be taken. It 
sounded like a reproach - was it meant to be 9 

Now yOur letter tells me about the bitter taste again Oh darlint I do 
feel so down and unhappy NVouldn t the stuff make small pills coated 
together with soap and dipped in liquorice powder-like Beechams - 
try while you are away 

‘It must be remembered that digital in is a cumulative poison, and 
that the same dose, harmless if taken once, yet frequently repeated 
becomes deadly ’ Darlmgc>>t boy the above pissige I ve just come 
across is in a book I m reading, Bella Donna by Robert Hichcns Is it 
any use * 

I had the wrong Porndge today but I don t suppose it will mattei I 
don’t seem to care much either w iv 

I’m going to try the glass agun occasionally when it s safe - 1 \e 
got an electric light globe this time 

I was buoyed up with the hope of the light bulb’ and 1 used a lot - 
big pieces too 

I used the light bulb three times but the thud time he found a piece 
- so I've given it up - until you come home 

Such extracts could be multiplied What did they mean 7 Were 
they literal statements 7 If they were, what was Petcy Thompson 
doing about it 9 Apparently nothing at all When he was not pick- 
ing pieces of glass out of his porridge, or complaining because his 
tea tasted bitter, he was leading his noimal domestic life, eating 
meals prepared by the wife who was trying to kill him, taking 
her to the theatre . The letters, in fact, do not make sense, 
unless they are accepted as nonsense 

Of Bywaters it was said, even at the time, 

it is extremely probable that he enieied into this grim and shocking 
game of correspondence about poisoning meaning it as little as she did 
and it is probable that they both found an erotic stimulus in giving full 
play on paper to their jealousy And when the letters ceased, and they 
met again, they had worked themselves too far and to avoid anti- 
climax this jealous lad was forced to the climax of the knife 

The writer of this was present throughout the trial. His theory 
is now widely accepted. In support of it, and m fairness to Edith 
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Thompson, one or two other extracts from her letters not pro- 
duced at the Old Bailey should be cited. 

It is rather terrible now to read the following, written, with its 
characteristic misspellings and lack of punctuation, only four 
months before the end, and long after incitement to murder was 
alleged to have begun: 

Darlint, your own pal is getting quite a sport. On Saturday I was first 
m the Egg & Spoon race Sc first in the 100 yard Flat race & 3rd in the 
50 yards last race. 

Everybody tells me Im like a lacchoise - can get up speed only on a 
long distance & my reply was ‘that if a thoroughbred did these things 
then I felt flattered’. 

Then I was M.C. for the Lancers wc stood up 10 Sets had some boys 
m from an adjoining ci leket field. I sat on the top of the piano & made 
a megaphone of my hands & just yelled. . . . 

It was rathci fu" Thursday at the Garden Party -They had 
swings & roundabouts Sc Flip Haps cocoa-nut shies Aunt Sallies Hoop 
La Sc all that sort of things. I went in for them all Sc on them all & 
shocked a lot of people I think. I didnt care tho' & going home Mr 
Birnage said he’d like some fried fish Sc potatoes - Id rather a posh 
frock on - wht. georgette & trd. w ith rows Sc row's of jade ribbon velvet 
& my white fur & a laige wht. hat, but all that didnt deter me from 
going into a fried fish shop in Snarcsbrook Sc buying the iish Sc chips. 
Getting it home w'as the woist part - it smelt the bus out. 1 didn’t mind 
- it was rather fun. . . . 

‘It was rather fun/ Two months later, two months before the 
end, she could still find contentment in little things. ‘I have been 
amusing myself making jam, chutney & mincemeat with the 
apples fiom the garden. . . / These scarcely sound like the moods 
of a calculating murderess. 

It is a fair inference that among those who did not believe her 
to be one was a witness at the trial whose knowledge of human 
behaviour was even then exceptional. In Spilsbury’s copy of The 
Trial of Frederick By waters and Edith Thompson these passages 
are marked by him. 

From Filson Young’s Introduction: 

She wished him [Bywaters] to believe that there was nothing she 
would stop at; though, in fact, she had no intention whatever of run- 
ning the risks that such attempts would have involved. 
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By keeping these letters Bywaters brought ruin to the writer. She 
kept none of his; she was too loyal for that. 

I think the defence made another mistake in not having the whole of 
the letters put in as evtdence instead of that portion of them selected by 
the prosecution. 

In my opinion, the real explanation of the passages 1 elating to 
definite attempts on the husband's life by means of poison, glass, etc., is 
that these two people were playing in their letters a very dangerous 
kind of game, in which Mrs Thompson's too fertile imagination cast 
her for the role of that heroine with whose existence in fiction she was 
very familiar. 

From the cross-examination of Bywaters: 

‘As far as you could tell, reading these lettcis, did you ever belic\c in 
your own nund that she herself had ever given any poison to her hus- 
band?’ -‘No, it never entered my mind at all. She had been reading 
books.’ 

From the cross-examination of Mrs Thompson: 

‘Now’, Mrs Thompson, is it not the fact that you knew that Bywaters 
w r as going to do something on this evening 0 ' ‘That is not so.’ 

From the Letters: 

Yes, I like you deciding things for me. I've dona, it so long for 
myself. . . . 

I want you so badly to lean on and to take care of me to be kind and 
gentle and lo\e me as only you can. 

Other passages marked, the implications of which are favour- 
able to Edith Thompson, are her words to her mother about 
Bywaters’ letters to her, her outcry in the dark street at midnight 
when her husband was struck down, and a reference to her 
passion for the outward conventions of respectability. Also pen- 
cilled is Bywaters’ statement that a ‘compact’ mentioned in the 
letters referred to a suggestion (by her) of suicide. Did Spilsbury 
believe this? She was as capable of ‘talking’ glibly about suicide 
as about murder, without meaning what she said in either 
case. 

On th$ contra side there are marks against one or two of the 
‘poison and powdered glass’ extracts, and a pen has been used to 
indicate what no doubt was agreement with the general sense of 
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the judge's condemnation of the intrigue between these two 
young people. No one will suppose that Spilsbury, with his rigid 
views on certain moral lapses, felt anything but disapproval of 
such behaviour. But it did not make Edith Thompson a murder- 
ess; and though the judge, the jury, the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and the Home Secretary chose to send her to the gallows, 
the rather cryptic marginalia of their leading medical witness 
would alone suggest that he knew better where the truth lay. In a 
letter to the Daily Telegraph, Miss Tennyson Jesse has 

revealed that Spilsbury ‘considered Mrs Thompson guiltless of 
any attempt to poison her husband or in any other way to try to 
get rid of him’. 


Chant : * Trunks and Torsos 
l 

On 11 May, Spilsbury was at the mortuaiy of the West- 
minster Coroner's C ourt in Horsclerry Road, examining some 
exceedingly grisly luggage deposited fixe days befoie at the main- 
line cloakroom of C haring Cross Station. 

The fashion in tiunk murders in this country seems to have 
been launched by Cio«sman, who cemented the remains of a 
Mrs Sampson in a tin case m 1^02, when Spilsbury was a young 
student demonstiator at St Mary's. Three yeais later Crossman's 
method w>as copied by Arthur Dexeieux, a chemist's assistant, 
who sent the bodies of Jus wife and twin children, packed in a 
similar air-tight containei, to a furniture icpository. The idea 
may have been in Devercux's mind for some time, for he had 
once bought a trunk at Herne Bay, where George Joseph Smith 
w-as later to buy a batli. The lady who was then passing as Mrs 
Devereux became for some reason suspicious, and left him in 
haste. 

The owner of the piece of luggage collected by the police at 
Charing Cross was a less careful criminal than Devereux. His 
trunk was a large, round-topped, wicker-work affair of a familiar 
type, covered with black American cloth and fastened with a 
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broad strap. It was very far from air-tight, which accounted for 
the cloakroom attendants beginning to wonder about its contents 
so soon after it had been left with them on 6 May. A police 
constable was fetched from his beat, and the trunk was opened. 
In it, under some brown paper, was the body of a woman divided 
into five parts by amputation at each shoulder and hip-joint. 
The constable, however, a man who took his instructions literally, 
would not allow these hornd remains to be removed to the 
mortuary until a police surgeon had certified that the woman 
w r as dead. 

Putrefaction was advanced, but Spilsbuiy was able to enumer- 
ate a number of bruises on the temple, abdomen, back, and 
limbs. These bruises were all recent, all caused before death, and 
made almost at the same time, one on the temple and another on 
the right hip being of earlier origin than the rest. After examina- 
tion of the lungs, air passages, and tongue Spilsbury gave the 
cause of death as set out on his case-card: ‘Axph\\ia from pres- 
sure over mouth and nostrils whilst unconscious from head 
injury and other injuries.’ Death had taken place about a week 
before the disco\ery of the body. The woman had been short 
and rather stout, and between thirty and forty )cars of age. 

In describing the amputations Spilsbury used words reminis- 
cent of the murder of Mme Gerard in Charlotte Street ten years 
earlier: ‘Clean dismemberment of parts suggests experienced 
slaughterman.’ In this later case the murderer’s luck or judgement 
led Spilsbury into one of his rare errors of deduction. He ad- 
mitted it readily afterwards. The way jn which the left hip was 
severed and two tentative cuts, one opening the peritoneum and 
the second at the back of the right knee, should, he said, have 
told him that the operator was unskilled. 

The story behind this crime proved to be of a very common 
type, and the case is chiefly remarkable for the thorough but rapid 
work which enabled the police to identify first the victim, and 
then the murderer, and because of the circumstances of the 
murder itself. It must be almost the only one committed opposite 
a police station. This fact, when discovered, and the added im- 
pertinence *t)f the murderer in hailing a taxi just paid off at the 
very door of that station, and having the trunk and its contents 
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put on it in full view of any police officers who happened to be 
looking out, must have lent a peculiar zest to the pursuit. 

There was no direct evidence in the trunk of the victim's 
identity. It contained, besides the naked torso and limbs, wrapped 
in paper, articles of women's clothing, a pair of shoes, a duster, 
and an empty handbag. On one piece of clothing was a linen tab 
with the name k P. Holt' in block letters, and on another garment 
were two laundry-marks - 581 and 447. On the trunk itself the 
letters ‘I.F.A.' were painted in white, and on a tic-on label was 
written k F. Austin to St Lenards'. F. Austin had nothing to do 
with the case; but the misspelling of St Leonards, and the 
laundry-marks, played their part in the investigation. 

The attendants at Charing Cross cloakroom had no recollec- 
tion of the tiunk’s depositor, which was not surprising, for they 
handled some two thousand pieces of luggage that day. The 
porter was found w 1 ^ retched the trunk from a taxi, but again 
it was the luggage he remembered, not its owner. By an odd 
chance the cloakroom ticket for the trunk now turned up; a 
shoeblack had found it in the station yard. According to one 
story, he saw it ihrown from the window of a departing taxi. 
A snapper-up of unconsidereJ trifles, he put it in his pocket; five 
days later there w'as a hullabaloo about a trunk, and he pro- 
duced his find. He w'as to have his sixty seconds of fame when 
he was the first witness to be called at the subsequent trial. 

As in the Voisin case, the laundr) -marks brought information 
about the dead woman within twentv-four hours. The marked 
garment came from a household in Chelsea, where, some time 
before, a Mrs Rolls had been employed for a week as a cook. 
Her employer recognized the remains from the trunk. The next 
day Mr Rolls was found; the dead woman, who had lived with 
him for a while, was Minnie Bonati, the wife ol an Italian waiter. 
In another few days Bonati was run to earth, and removed all 
doubts by positively identifying certain peculiarities in the body, 
including a crooked finger his wife had had from birth. By now 
a good deal was known about Minnie Bonati and her way of 
life: she was thirty-six, and of promiscuous habits, and the last 
person found who had seen her alive was the Chelsea relieving 
officer, whom she visited on the afternoon of 4 May. 
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The provenance of the trunk had also been traced. A dealer in 
second-hand luggage in the Brixton Road came forward to say 
that he had recently sold it - he thought on or soon after the 4th. 
Unobservant as well as rather unbusinesslike, he remembered 
little or nothing about the purchaser. 

When nearly a week had gone by since the discovery of Mrs 
Bonatfs remains the evidence of a taxi-driver gave a definite and 
final turn to the inquiry. To the police of Rochester Row it was 
a startling development. Shortly after 1 p.m. on 6 May the cab- 
man drove two passengers from the Royal Automobile Club to 
that police station. He was then hailed by a man standing m the 
doorway of a block of offices across the street. He helped the 
man lift a very heavy trunk on to the cab, and drove him to 
Charing Cross Station. The significance of this journey, out of 
all those made by taxi-cabs with trunks to Charing Cross that 
day, was apparent as soon as times were checked. The police 
had found the person who lcccivcd the cloakroom ticket pre- 
ceding that issued for the only trunk they were interested in, and 
the latter, it was thus established, was deposited at about 1.50. 
The summonses at Rochester Row for that day were turned up, 
and the taxi-driver's passengers from the R.A.C., two men 
charged with a motoring offence, were shown to have arrived at 
the police station at 1.35. The times fitted, the taxi-driver identi- 
fied the trunk; and every olficer at Rochester Row now looked 
with a new anti devouring (and rather scandalized) interest at 
the familiar facade of No. 86 across the street. 

An immediate investigation of the premises was undertaken bv 
Chief Inspector (later Superintendent) Cornish, who was in 
charge of the case. The principal tenants were a firm of solicitors, 
and one of their staff had seen a trunk in the lower hall soon 
after 1 p.m. on the 6th. Among others with offices in the building, 
one was missing - Mr John Robinson, who carried on the 
business of an estate agent in a single, poorly furnished room. 
Mr Robinson had written to the landlord on the 9th to say 
frankly that he was leaving because he was broke. 

The first search of his room produced nothing to connect him 
with the crime, but he had to be traced. It was a matter of routine 
to find his lodgings, but he was gone from there too. A returned 
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telegram (the addressee being unknown) now took the police 
to the Greyhound Hotel, Hammersmith; and there they found 
not Robinson, but his wife, to whom he had sent the telegram. 
The mistake of a new maid, who did not know that Mrs Robin- 
son worked there, had saved Chief Inspector Cornish and his 
men a good deal of trouble. Robinson was a most unsatisfactory 
husband, but he kept in touch with his wife, and she was meeting 
him that evening - it was now 19 Ma) - at the Elephant and 
Castle. 

Between six o’clock and seven Robinson was at Scotland Yard. 
He had no objection to being pul up for identification, but the 
trunk-dealer, the taxi-driver, and the station porter failed to 
recognize him. He had, of'course, never bought a black trunk, 
and knew nothing of the cumc beyond what he had read in the 
papers. ( ornish had to let him go. 

He remained, h the most likely among the tenants of 

No. 86 to he the man the Chief Inspector wanted, and two days 
later Cornish earned out a fiesh search of the empty office. In 
the waste-paper basket he found something that had been over- 
looked - a bloodstained match. In the meantime the clothing 
and other articles from the trunk were examined anew The 
duster, which was very duty, was washed, and soap and water 
brought up the word ‘Grew hound', punted on a tab on one 
comer Robinson was brought back to Scotland Yard. Thinking, 
as so manv have done before his time and since, that the police 
knew far more than they did, instead of holding his tongue, he 
made yet another of those fatal statements which begin, Til tell 
you all about it. . . 

If Dcvereux set a fashion in trunks the Mahon case has had a 
fascination for later dismemberers. Robinson's story was 
Mahon’s, with suitable variations. On the afternoon of 4 May 
he was accosted by Minnie Bonati, and took her to his oil ice. 
When she asked for money, and he said he had none, she became 
abusive and violent. She tried to strike him, and he struck back, 
and she fell. Believing her to be only shaken and dazed, he then 
left the office, expecting her to get up and go when she recovered. 
Reluming the next morning, he found her still lying there, dead. 

Behind all these stories of murder and dismemberment is one 
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common feature which can only be guessed at - the murderers* 
thoughts and emotions when they face the dreadful task of dis- 
posing of their victims. The feelings they describe when they 
make their hackneyed statements smell of the blue lamp, and 
word's, in any case, can but faintly convey what they must have 
gone through at the time. The sense of guilt and horror, however, 
will vary greatly according to whether the crime is or is not pre- 
meditated. Mahon, a hardened criminal already, knew before- 
hand what he would have to do. There is nothing to suggest that 
Robinson was a ruthless egoist of this type. A shiftless rolling- 
stone who had been almost everything by turns, but nothing 
long, he was far from scrupulous, but it is most unlikely that he 
ever contemplated committing murder. It is probable that up to a 
point his story was true. His denial that he had known Minnie 
Bonati before the afternoon of 4 May was not disproved, and by 
killing her he had cvciythmg to lose and nothing to gain. For 
some reason there was a quarrel and a fight; and since by all 
accounts she was a virago, it may have been the very presence 
of the police station across the street that drove him, in the heat 
of temper, to silence her before she could run out screaming 
vindictively for help. 

Then he was faced with the consequences. A man of his kind 
would be an avid reader of sensational news, anti his thoughts 
would now t]jrn to the behaviour of others in his predicament. 
It was only three years since Mahon and his methods had filled 
the papers. Robinson himself now required a carving-knife; and 
it cannot have been coincidence that took him next day, the 5th, 
to the shop in Victoria Street where Mahon had bought his own 
cook's knife and saw. There must have been cutlery shops in 
the neighbourhood of Kennington Oval, where he was lodging. 
To all who, like Spilsbury, are interested in the workings of a 
murderer’s mind this episode will perhaps seem the most bizarre 
and curious feature of an essentially commonplace crime. For 
some time afterwards, incidentally, anyone asking for a kitchen 
knife at that Victoria Street shop must have received one or two 
queer looks. It may be crediting Robinson with too subtle a mind 
to suggest that when later he buried his weapon under a may-tree 
on Clapham Common it was because it was the month of May. 
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On the morning of the 6th he was purchasing the trunk in 
Brixton and conveying it by omnibus to Rochester Row. Though 
light when empty, it was an awkward and conspicuous piece of 
luggage, and it is not fanciful to picture him, as he carried it into 
No. 86, looking nervously over his shoulder at the building with 
the blue lamp across the way. 

His trial at the Old Bailey before Mr Justice Swift opened on 
1 1 July. It lasted only two days. His counsel were faced with the 
difficulties inherent in all defences in murder trials which have 
the appearance of being afterthoughts, and which are contra- 
dicted by expert medical evidence. Some one must be found to 
rebut that evidence, and when it was Spilsbury’s that was not 
easy. Having weathered the storm, such as it was - and it was a 
storm in a tea-cup - which arose out of the Thorne case, Spilsbury 
was now in a more impregnable position than ever. Few of his 
fellow pathologists wuui" ure to go into the witness-box to say 
that he was wrong on no better grounds than such a story as 
Robinson’s. There was one, however, always ready to rush into 
the lists; and once more Bronte took up the gage. Though no 
doubt he believed sincerely that the theory he put forward was as 
likely to be correct as Spilsbury \s (and so experienced an observer 
as lngleby Oddie believed it had a chance), the wish was father 
to the thought. With the combative Irishman, in whose make-up 
theie was a touch of Jack the Giant-killer as well as of the show- 
man, the personal element cnteied. Sooner or later he must, and 
would, shake that serene, infuriating confidence which, for 
nearly a generation, had hypnotized jury after jury. He never 
did; and it w'as an attitude of mind that Spilsbury himself could 
scarcely understand. 

From the tactical point of view this repeated calling in of 
Bronte to grapple with the giant, though perhaps sometimes un- 
avoidable because no one else would take on the task, was 
probably a mistake. The only type of medical witness who might 
have persuaded an English jury to doubt Spilsbury's pronounce- 
ments was one as English as himself, as lucid and restrained, as 
detached, and as palpably convinced that he was right. Celtic 
verbosity and cocksureness, the slip-shod phrases and worse 
indiscretions that so often called down rebukes from the Bench, 
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hampered rather than helped the defence, and did an injustice 
to Bronte’s own genuine gifts. 

Nearly thirty witnesses at the trial testified to the thorough 
spadework of the police, but they were scarcely needed, for 
Robinson elected to go into the box and admit almost everything 
except intention to murder. The methods used by the police in 
obtaining his statements were challenged, but this matter was 
not piessed, and prosecution and defence then got down to the 
crux of the case, the medical evidence 

The divisional police surgeon, in the presence of a pathologist, 
had performed a post-mortem on the body the dav before Spils- 
bury saw it This examination disproved Robinson's story of the 
struggle which no doubt took place The bruises could not have 
been caused by a fall, as he said, but were the result of direct 
blows and pressure, piobably by the V nee Death had occurred 
very soon after, from asphyxiation The two doctors agreed that 
this could scarcely have been caused by the folds of the thread- 
bare office rug produced in court a cushion, also exhibited, was 
a more likely instrument A slight leak of gas in the office could 
have had nothing to do with so rapid a death, nor was theie any 
evidence to support the theory of an epileptic lit that red herring 
so often dragged into capital cases since the days of George 
Joseph Smith 

Spilsbury, jn the box, drove home these points \s to Robin- 
son s final statement, he was asked 

‘From the bruises you saw do vou accept that >s a Iiul cxpl ination 
of the way she came by her injuries 7 ’ 

‘No.* 

‘How, in your opinion, were those bruises caused ’ 

‘Most of them were caused by direct uolcnct ’ 

Having explained what lie meant by direct violence Spilsbury 
said that his own examination of the organs showed svmptoms 
of congestion at the back of the lungs, an indication that for 
some time after death the body was lying on its back If Mrs 
Bonati had met her death lace downward, fiom suffocation by 
the carpet, the front of the lungs would have been congested 
This countered Robinson's asseition that when he leturned to the 
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office on the morning after the struggle he found her lying on 
her face. Spilsbury went on to say that there were no indications 
of coal-gas poisoning, heart disease, or epilepsy; in short, he 
could not attribute death to normal causes. 

‘To what abnormal cause 4> ’ he was asked. 

‘In my opinion, asphyxia or suffocation brought about by 
covering the nose or nostrils, and after the woman had been 
violently assaulted.’ 

By this time there were certain moves in the game always 
played, if opportunity offered, when Spilsbury was in the witness- 
box. An attack on his reliance on observation by the naked eye 
was one of them; and now in cross-examination it was suggested, 
as usual ‘with great respect’, that without a microscope it was 
impossible to tell how long before death bruises were caused. 
Spilsbury, who must have been getting tired of this particular 
question (which was puiely rhetorical, for counsel who put it 
knew w'hat reply they would get), retorted quite brusquely for 
him: 

‘In the case of recent brumes a micioscopical examination will 
not help in the least. With the naked eye, after they have been 
cut into, one can tell quite distinctly.’ 

A little later, when agreeing that women bruise more easily 
than men, he made an interesting comment which suggests that 
the fotmer aie getting tougher. 

‘Some women bruise veiy easily, but I think there are fewer 
than thcie used to be ’ 

His e\ idence closed the case for the C tow n. The defence opened 
with Robinson himself in the witness-box, where he spent an 
uncomfortable and unconvincing hour and a half. He was fol- 
lowed by Bronte, who immediately got into trouble. Asked if he 
thought that Mrs Bonati could have been suffocated by lying 
unconscious for some time with her nose and mouth buried in 
the carpet, he made the citrous reply : ‘Speaking as a layman, 
yes.’ He was sharply reminded by the judge that he was not there 
to speak as a layman, but as a scientific witness. The rest of his 
evidence was a senes of ingenious assumptions adapted to 
Robinson’s story that he found the dead woman lying on her face 
- as that if she was not suffocated b) the carpet she 1 Jght have 
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been stifled through getting her mouth and nose into her bent 
elbow. A leak of gas while she was unconscious ‘could not do 
other than diminish her chances of recovery’. As at the Thorne 
trial, Bronte gave it as his view that only microscopical examina- 
tion could determine how long bruises had been caused before 
death. 

The judge, in his charge to the jury, made it clear enough 
whe:e his own opinion lay, particularly in respect of the medical 
evidence. He made a pronouncement on the onus of proof which 
seems to have attracted little attention at the time, but which, 
when he repeated it some years later, became famous as the 
Woolmington Misdirection. The jury was out for more than an 
hour, but no one, it has been said, least of all the prisoner, seemed 
surprised at their \erdict of ‘Guilty’. 


2 

There is an old music-hall song which runs: 

To Brighton, to Brighton, 

Where they do such things 
And they say such things, 

In Brighton, in Brighton, 

I’ll never go theie any more. 

Brighton is proud of the fact that every one has heard of it, 
but at one time it found itself acquiring the sort of notoriety that 
no seaside resort relishes. When, not very long befoie, the 
decorum of its select neighbour, Eastbourne, had been shattered 
by the shooting of a constable in the streets, followed by two 
atrocious murders on the Crumbles, Brighton had perhaps felt 
a little smug. In spite of its racecourse and other attractions for 
the populace, they did not do such things there. Presently, how- 
ever, and within less than a year, Brighton had a similar series of 
undesirable sensations of its own, and nervous people were say- 
ing, in the words of the old song, ‘I’ll never go there any more.’ 

The series began at Portslade, which is not Brighton, but is 
almost as near to Brighton as the Crumbles is to Eastbourne, 
and, to the ignorant, seems, with Hove, to be just part of the 
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same huge, sprawling town. Here, in November , there was 
a brutal murder in a shop. Spilsbury was called in, and two men 
named Parker and Probert were convicted of the crime. A few 
months went by, and the summer crowds were swarming on the 
front at Brighton. On Derby Day, some inconspicuous 

person left a plywood trunk at the cloakroom at Brighton Station. 
On 17 June, eleven days later, the seven-year-old story of the 
Charing Cross cloakroom was repeated. An offensive smell was 
traced to the plywood trunk, and when this was taken to the 
police station there was found in it the torso of a woman. The 
missing head and limbs had been sawn off. 

Some quick work followed. Immediate instructions were issued 
by telephone to cloakroom attendants throughout the country, 
and the next day a suitcase was opened at King's Cross. It con- 
tained a pair of legs, severed at the knees. 

Spilsbury was .d l>..-h«on on the 19th. The following day he 
examined the legs at St Pancras mortuary. The coroner had them 
packed up and sent to his colleague at Brighton, and the sawn 
thigh-bones were found to fit accurately to the torso discovered 
there. Spilsbury’s conclusions were that the remains were those 
of a woman at least twenty-one years of age, probably twenty- 
five or over, well-proportioned and about 5 feet 3 inches in height. 
There was no cwdcncc of serious disease or cause of death; she 
had led an active life, and was in a healthy condition, but was 
between four and five months pregnant. A few loose light- 
brown hairs found on the body were acutely bent and twisted 
from the action of heat, from which Spilsbury deduced a not 
veiy recent permanent wave. Sunbathing had bleached the hair 
on the legs. The dead woman had taken care of her appearance; 
her armpits were shaved, her hands and feet well kept, and she 
had worn well-fitting shoes. Death had occurred two or three 
days before the torso and legs were deposited at the two cloak- 
rooms. Dismemberment had been performed after death, and 
showed no anatomical skill. 

These details of pcisonal appearance are of great interest in 
view of what followed - or, rather, of what aid not follow. Here, 
plainly, was a woman who dressed well and mixed with the 
world, if only the half-world. She must have been known to 
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many people, who would now be wondering what had become 
of her. In spite of the fact that her head was missing, it was 
confidently expected that a few hours or days would clear up the 
mystery of her identity. 

In the meantime there were the trunk and the suitcase to work 
on. The trunk, the tray of which was mining, was a cheap thing 
of plywood covered with brown canvas and strengthened by cane 
bands, and was quite new. The torso when found in it was 
wrapped in brown paper tied with six yards of vcnetian-blind 
cord. Congealed blood which had soaked through a piece of 
paper half obliterated a word written in blue pencil, only the 
terminal letters ‘ford’ being decipherable, preceded by what 
might be a W oi an T. There was also in the trunk a face flannel 
and some cheap cotton-wool. 

The limbs in the suitcase from King's Cross had been done 
up in brown paper and newspaper saturated with pure oh\e oil. 
From one piece a wine-glass of oil was extracted. The puie 
article is sometimes used by surgeons to stop profuse bleeding. 
It was not considcicd likely that lestaurants or cookshops would 
stock it in such quantities. 

From these beginnings began routine inquiries about which a 
considerable pamphlet might be written. For sheer dogged, 
patient work by the police, going on for months and covering 
the whole Britjsh Isles and extending to the Continent, this case 
must stand in a class by itself. As, however, Spilsbury's part in 
it was to begin and end with his examination of the original 
remains, it cannot be dealt with at length. The following facts 
and figures will give some idea of what it entailed. 

Of over 700 missing women under thnty all except seven were 
traced. Inquiries were made at cveiy clinic and hospital to which 
women came for pre-natal advice, and out of five thousand recent 
cases at one London hospital alone all but fifteen were eliminated. 
Scores of makers and sellers of trunks, house agents, and owners 
of garages were interviewed. Places and people whose names 
ended in ‘ford’ received special attention. For weeks two hundred 
plain-clothes police were calling at hotels and lodging-houses 
along the 1 south, coast. The discovery of a minute sea parasite in 
the trunk caused the search to be extended to seafaring circles. 
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Among the oddments which turned up and had to be investigated 
were a human skull, knives, and stains of varnish at first thought 
to be blood. Letters with suggestions and information, mostly 
worthless, poured in from all over Europe at the rate of hundreds 
a day. More than a thousand came from Germany. All this 
correspondence had to be sifted. It led to much vain work in 
the way of digging up gardens and ransacking empty bungalow's. 
Sceptical Chief Constables were harried by persons claiming 
to be psychic, and the inevitable hoaxers added their mite to the 
trouble. 

The cost of all this was enormous, and the work exhausting. 
A fleet of cats w'as hucd, and extra stall' engaged for clerical 
tasks. C.l.D. officers from Scotland \ard bi ought their families 
to Brighton; suites of hotel 100ms were taken over, and a sort 
of battle headquai ters w'as set up amid the clunoiscrie of the 
I’ oval Pavilion. c ’o an effort can seldom have produced 
results so disproportionately meagre. The plywood trunk was 
eventually traced to a big shop in Brighton, where by that time 
all recollection of the purchaser was lost; and this was all. 
Though the murderer, or so it was sa«d, left one incnminating 
clue, no arrest was made. 7 he \ ictim's head and arms were never 
found, and she remains unidentified to this day. The cause of her 
death, and the motive behind it, can onlv be conjectured. Spils- 
bury was able to say that she had been neither shot nor strangled; 
the heait was not empty of blood, and he found no sign of what 
are called Tardieu spots - tiny capillary haemorrhages due to 
raised blood-pressuie. His otherwise negative findings support 
tfie probability that the woman was killed by a blow on the head. 
Her pregnancy was perhaps the motive. Who she was, where she 
came from, why her torso was found at Brighton and her legs 
at King's Cross - these arc mysteries still. 

In those days no passports were needed for short trips to 
France, and Chief Constable Wcnsley put forward the likely 
theory that the woman had come from the Continent, perhaps 
almost immediately before her death. It was a theory widely 
approved in Brighton, where, as tfie weeks went by and the 
patient, unobtrusive work of the police ceased to be news, it 
was hoped that the unpleasant incident would soon Lx* forgotten 
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altogether. Exactly a month, in fact,- had passed since the ply- 
wood trunk was opened when a fresh discovery put Brighton 
once more in the headlines. 

One of the first routine moves m the long investigation had 
been a house-to-house search of whole districts. When Kemp 
Street, a shabby little thoroughfare near the railway station, was 
so searched, one house, No. 52, was found empty and locked, 
and was left alone. It was a cheap lodging-house, and, it being 
holiday-time, owner and tenants were away. They began to come 
back soon after, but the police, who had enough on their hands, 
forgot to return. For reasons undisclosed the tenants left. The 
owner and his wife were so lazy and incurious that they did not 
enter the empty rooms. The outside of the house was about to 
be painted; the painters arrived, and put up a scaffolding, and 
almost at once, though the windows were closed, an offensive 
smell was detected coming from one of the rooms. This was 
reported to the police. It was now 13 July; and after a delay of 
forty-eight hours the house was entered and searched. Anolhei 
trunk was found - a large one, of black fibre, strapped and 
locked, into it had been wedged the body of a woman, packed 
round with articles of clothing. A few naphthaline balls had 
done nothing to mitigate the pungent effects of decomposition. 
The owner and his wife, when asked how IheyTiad failed to 
notice these, explained that neither of them had any sense of 
smell. The vanished lodgers may have been normal in this respect, 
if equally incurious. 

July 15 was a Sunday. Spilsbury, summoned from home, was 
at Brighton once more m the course of the morning. He per- 
formed a post-mortem on the body that afternoon, while the 
news spread among the week-end throng and the normal hosts 
of people taking their annual holiday. To those who live by 
letting lodgings it was depressing news. Brighton was getting 
altogether the wrong sort of reputation. 

Spilsbury’s card of the case is headed: ‘Shock - depressed 
fracture of the skull.’ For this time the body was complete, and 
undismetnbered. It was that of a woman whose age he estimated 
at forty - a very near calculation, since she was forty-two. She 
had been 5 feet 2 inches in height, with dark-brown hair bleached 
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lighter, and was well nourished. Her head was much bruised, 
and she had been killed, in his own words, ‘by a violent blow or 
blows with a blunt object, e.g., head of hammer, causing a 
depressed fracture extending down to the base, with a short 
fissured fracture extending up from its upper edge’. A piece of 
the skull, driven inward until it lay against the brain, was pro- 
duced by Spilsbury at the trial which followed. 

The woman wore a wedding-ring. Most of the clothing in the 
trunk was feminine, but there was also a man's jacket and over- 
coat. In the room were found a hammer and a tray from another 
trunk. (The tray was missing from the trunk figuring in what was 
now to be known as the Brighton Trunk Murder No. 1.) In a 
corner cupboard were smears of blood. 

This time the victim was identified within twenty-four hours, 
and the police had then already named and described a man 
whom they wished iu ^u^iion. It was natural for the Press and 
public to connect this new crime with Trunk Murder No. 1, and 
a number of odd coincidences, some appearing to link the two 
cases, were now gradually disclosed. The dead woman was 
Violet Saunders, a divoicee and a professional dancer. She had 
adopted the ill-omened name of Kaye, which had a particularly 
sinister significance in Sussex, at the same time changing Violet 
to Violette. Since early in May she had been absent from the 
basement flat she occupied in Park Crescent, off the mam Lewes 
road, and she was among the women listed as missing by the police 
during their investigations into Trunk Murder No. 1. A man 
with whom she had been living, and whom, indeed, she had been 
keeping out of her own immoral earnings, had been interrogated 
at Brighton Police Station as late as 14 July. As he was able to 
bring proof that Violette Kaye was at least forty, while the 
cloakroom remains were those of a w’oman of about twenty-five, 
he was soon allowed to go. 

He was now wanted again, and the more urgently because he 
was the last tenant of the room in Kemp Street in which the 
second trunk was found. He w>as known as Toni Mancini, and 
looked as Italian as his name. Not only, however, was he English, 
but his real name was England. Of the many others he used, 
most were Italian, but he was to be charged under the improbable 
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alias of Jack Notyie There were genuine Mancinis in the country 
at this time, one of them a well-known boxer Another was to 
figure m the strangest coincidence of all those which cropped 
up m connexion with this case. Seven years afterwards Spilsbury 
was giving evidence at the Cential Criminal Court against a 
second Antonio Mancini, accused of the muider of Harry Distle- 
man, for which he was hanged 

The self-styled Toni Mane mi, who became notorious under 
that name, and must be so called, was to be more fortunate. 
After leaving Brighton Police Station on 14 July he made his 
way at once to London The next day the hue and cry was out 
for him, and on the ISth he was recognized at Blackheath, and 
detained Human nature was seen at its worst when he was 
brought back to Brighton Market Street, where the Town Hall 
and police station stand, was packed with holida) -makers men 
and girls, in swim suits and beach pyjamas jostling and hoot- 
ing and hissing Mancini came up before the magistrates on the 
20th, and was charged with the murder of Violette Kaye 

These proceedings were carried on into August, Spilsbury 
giving evidence on the 15th of that month When Mancini was 
committed for trial nothing had been said about Trunk Muidu 
No 1 , whatever the public might think, the police took the view 
that the) had two separate ciimcs on their hands The investiga- 
tion of the first had led to the discovery of the second C hrono- 
logicallv, the lattei came hrst \iolettc Kaye hid been dead a 
month when the torso in the plwvood trunk was found md the 
search for information about that unknown victim went on 

Mancini came up for trial bcfoie Mr Justice Branson at the 
Lewes Assizes in December He was defended by Noiman 
Birketl, who was briefed b\ a verv astute solicitor and who him- 
self was to give a bnlli int display ot advocac) Once more, and 
again at Lewes, the Crown relied very largely upon Spilsbury ’s 
evidence. 

Mancini had told his storv at the pohec court Its outline was 
familiar He had leturned to the basement flat in Paik Crescent 
on 10 May to find Violette Ku)e dead Other men visited her, at 
which tuttes he would keep out of the way, and he supposed that 
one of them had killed her But he feared the police would not 
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believe this; he had a record, and his general mode of life was 
damning. Panic-stricken, he bought a trunk, put the body in it, 
and conveyed it to new quarters in Kemp Street. 

At the trial Norman Birkctt put forward an alternative defence. 
Roche Lynch, to whom the organs were sent for analysis, dis- 
covered traces of morphine. Jt was likely enough that such a 
woman as Violette Kaye was a drug addict, or at least took 
drugs, and in large doses, from time to time, under the influence 
of morphine she might have fallen down the area steps leading 
to her flat and fractured her skull, recovering sufficiently to 
reach her bedroom, whcie she died. 

Before Spilsbury gave evidence on the third day of the trial 
much had been heard about Mancinfs movements, and about 
statements alleged to have been made by him, before and after 
the discovery of Violette Kaye's body in Kemp Street. Chief 
Inspector Donald >^n, «w' Scotland Yard, under cross-examination 
by Birkctt, was asked for details of the prisoner's convictions. 
This unusual request by the defence was designed to establish 
the fact that Mancini had never been known to use violence. His 
previous o lienees vveic petty thieving and loitering with intent. 
Spilsburv followed the chief inspector, taking into the witness- 
box a skull with which he demonstrated die position and nature 
of the dead woman's injuries. When he laid on the skull the 
fractured piece of bone which he had found King against the 
brain Birkctt sprang up to object. The defence had not been told 
of this exhibit, which had not been pioduced at the police-court 
proceedings. In cross-examining Spilsbury Birkett made the most 
of this tactical point before developing lus argument of the fall 
down the area steps. At the head of these steps, which had an 
iron railing, was a stone brace, and at the foot a projecting stone 
window-ledge. On the assumption that a peison affected by 
drink or drugs might trip over the brace, Spilsbury would not 
agree that the injuries he found were caused either by the railing 
or the window-ledge, still less by the flat paving of the area. 
They had been caused, he said, while the head was resting on 
some such hard surface, by a weapon like the double-headed 
hammer found with the fibre trunk in Kemp Street. 

There were two controversial points here, ai f f'cting the 
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alternative defence that Violette Kaye had been attacked by some 
one unknown. Mancmfs story was that he had found her lying on 
her bed, not on the floor or any other hard surface Then there 
was the hammer At the police-court proceedings Spilsbury had 
stated that the broader end of this could have inflicted the 
injuries He now thought that they were more likely to have been 
caused by the smaller end Whatever made him change his 
opinion Birkett did his best with the discrepancy 
The following questions and answers were among the last put 
to Spilsbury, with the conclusion of whose evidence the third 
day’s hearing ended 

Mr Birkett ‘Are ) ou really telling members of the jury th it it some 
one fell down that flight and eame upon the stone led^c he would not 
get a depressed fracture 7 

‘He would not get this fraeture 

Mr Cassels (leading for the Crown) It there had been a fill such as 
has been suggested in this c^se would \ou expect to find injuries only 
to the head and no injuries to othei pm ts oi the bod} 9 

‘No 1 should certainly expeet to iind biuiscs on other piojecting 
parts ’ 

Mr Justice Branson Is it in your view possible for this woman 
having received the rnjury which you saw and having gone through a 
period of unconsciousness to lecovei suiheicntly to warUTto the bed 
or undress hersell or do things of that sort ’ 

‘It is possible to have happened after a depiessed fraeture but in this 
case it is quite clear it had not happened 

Mancim, who was alternatively described as a waiter and a 
chef, was under examination and cross-examination for almost 
the whole of the fourth day Norman Birkett made a ver) fine 
closmg speech on his behalf and the judge, in summing up, while 
giving due weight to Spilsbury s evidence, discredited that of 
several other of the Crown’s witnesses, but the twelve Sussex 
citizens m the jury-box cannot have felt anything but disgust for 
what Birkett himself described as a class of men and women 
belonging to an underworld that makes the mind reef Mancim 
was a man of that class and his story, in essentials, was one that 
had often been told before, and disbelieved But the jury had 
not been convinced ‘beyond all reasonable doubt’ that he had 
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committed murder, and after debating for more than two hours 
they brought in a verdict of ‘Not guilty’. 


3 

The murdere s of Willie Starchlield and the unidentified victim 
of the first Brighton trunk crime arc only two among a number 
who have made use of the amenities of the railway svstem The 
less lucky include John Robinson and Patrick Mahon It hap- 
pened that while the Brighton use and hs sequel were still very 
much in the ne\ s another bod) li id to be disposed of, and it was 
not per hips a comeidence th it the new murderers thoughts 
turned to railwa\s C loakrooms were best left alone for the time 
being, and he seems to have had in mind a 1 el moment of the 
technique used n * ‘ rehhcld nse which hid shown that if 

human remains are left in a railwav < arnage it may prove im- 
possible to sa) when they were put there An impiovement on 
this method would be to tlnow them out of the carriage window. 
Mahon got i id ot some i oitions of Prnily Ka\e in this way, 
Cnppen is thought to 1 i\e thrown his wife s head over the side 
of a cross Channel steamer which is a sort of prolongation 
of a tiam In the cisc now in question c on Uhing may have 
interfered with the muiderci ^ pi m but in the result it was quite 
successful 

Spilsburv still h id the Brighton tmnk crimes in hand when he 
recorded details of two post-mortems iatei summarized on a 
whole batch of cards under the following headings (1) Examina- 
tion of a pair of human legs and feet found under the seat of a 
railway catuage at Waterloo Station on I eb 2 1915 (2) Exam- 
ination of human lemains found in the canal it Brentford on 
March 19th ’ The details may be left to the imagination The leg^ 
were those of a man, and the remains dredged a month later 
from the Grand Union Canal comprised a man s chest and upper 
abdomen, with the greater part o r the neck and the arms down 
to the elbows Dismemberment in both eases showed anatomical 
knowledge, and Spilsbury gave seven other reasons for conclud- 
ing that legs and trunk belonged to the same body. B was that 
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of a healthy man of abonfc forty, with reddish hair and freckles, 
5 feet 9 to 10 inches ntiheight. He suffered from corns from tight- 
fitting shoe§, and had not kept his feet very clean There was no 
indication of the cause of death, which was probably a head 
injury In the case of the toiso, death had occurred more than 
three weeks before discover), oi round about the date when the 
legs, which had not begun to putref), weie found at Waterloo 
The case had points that were suggestive, but baffling The 
legs were wrapped in newspaper, with an outer wrapping of 
biown paper The icmams from the canal were in a sack The 
tram came from Hounslow on the loop line which crosses the 
canal at Brentford (where it is, in fact the nvei Bant) a littL 
way upstream from the spot while the sack wa^ fom d ^pilsbmv 
noted that the chest was severely crushed - ‘probably in c nal 
by a barge’. The craft could have dragged the bundle upsticam 
from the neighbourhood of the railway bridge it may will have 
been cast out of a carnage window there, as pci haps, it was 
intended to cast the legs a month bclore but the p >ssibilities aie 
very wide, srnie there is a continuous canal and river system to 
Brentford all the wav from 1 Imgollen, in Wales 
The dead man, like Rouses victim, vei> piobabh belonged 
to the homeless ana friendless class 1 liking head aj^l hands he 
was never traced Neither was hi c muidcicr 

Many more such unidentified d \jccta numbta p issed through 
Spilsbury s hands, discovered in trains and trunks and under 
floorboards, in nveis and ditches, or washed up b\ the sea, all 
that remained of nameless victuns of murder, suicide, oi accident 
Sometimes identity could be teasonably conjectured Many of 
these discoveries neated a stir at the time, but are scarcely re- 
membered now. Theie is no more impiessive evidence of the 
demands made upon Spilsbury in such dilhcult cases, by coroners 
and police all over the country, than the way m which, again and 
again, a casual allusion to one of these forgotten mysteries will 
be found to have its complement among his cauls A reference, 
for example, in a book on crime to the case just considered is 
followed by a paragraph on what was called the ‘Torso Mystery’ 
of 1938. Salisbury s records for that year show that he was in 
this case too. 
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A Captain Butt had been missing fr(|m his home at Chelten- 
ham for exactly a month when a male totjo w%s caught in the 
net of some salmon fishermen in the river Severn, at a spot twelve 
miles from the town. Dredging pioduced two legs drill twohand- 
less arms In Spilsbury's opinion legs, arms, and trunk were all 
part of the same body, and this coi responded with the build and 
age of the missing man Butt s shoes, for example, fitted the feet. 
The knees were aithritic, and Butt sulleted from arthutis Bruises 
and injuries on the back of the toiso suggested to Spilsbury that 
the victim had been stuick down by a motoi vehicle 

Other circumstances left little doubt that the remains were 
those ot the captain Ten days aflei his disappeaiance a friend 
of his named Sullivan committed smcidt Butts ovcicoat was 
found beneath the flooi ot Sullivan's cottuje Sullivan possessed 
an axe, and much of the disnicmbeimcnt had been earned out 
with a similar wca, * i si cecssfi 1 concealment ot the head 
and hands, howevei, so common a fcatuie in such cases, once 
more left a coi met s juiv with no option l ut to ictuin a verdict 
that there w is msiilliuent c' iduicc as to the identity of the body, 
and none as to the cause ol le ith 

It has been remaikcd that among Spilshui) s fi lends at Scot- 
land >ard Supei mtendent Chcinll piobabh saw moic of him 
than any f thei To some exten* thev woikcd on common ground. 
The case ot some hum m flots im washed ashoic on the coast of 
Cornwall pioduced a notabli example of wh t then skilled and 
patient co-opciation could ach c\c I he icm nns weie those of a 
woman, in a ternbl\ tiagmcntai\ state The lc ^ were gone, and 
from the tiunk and aims most ol the tlesn had lotted or been 
eaten aw *\ The baic bones wcie so scantied by the action of 
sand that a local doctoi thought the legs had been amputated. 
SpiUbui), nevcilhelcss, was at le to calculate the dead woman's 
height and weight, and to deduce horn the hands on which 
shreds of flesh icnrunned, that ^he had ncvci done heavy manual 
woik Cherrill, in Ins own pi ov nice, was faced with anothei 
problem When skin there was 01 the lingcis was worn down 
as if filed, and no finger-punts could be obtained by ordinary 
methods. Cherrill peilormed the extiemei) delicate task of peel- 
ing off the rotting skin, levealmg on the underside t 1 pattern 
K 
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of ridged loops and whorls reversed Faint though these were, he 
obtained recognizable prints 

In the meantime the usual thorough inquiries suggested that 
the body might be that of a woman known to have thrown her- 
self from a ship Her desuiption talked almost exactly as to 
height and weight with Spilsbury s estimate, and she had never 
done rough woik with her hands Relatives refused to say they 
could identify the remains which in itself was scarcely surprising, 
and Chernll travelled to the house in the north of England where 
the woman had occupied a 100 m before she sailed His journey 
served only to lllusti ate the least pleasing side of human nature 
The relatwes had forestalled him One of them had observed 
that if the) claimed to identify the body it would mean the 
expense of a functal but theie was mote to it than that - theie 
was an insuiance policy with a suicide clause - and when Cheirill 
examined the room where he hoped to compare his fingerprints 
he found that evciy inch ot the flooi and walls, the doors, cup- 
boards, and furmtuic had been sciubbcd and polished clean 


Chapter *> Substui rtON by I iri 
1 

In the earl) morning of the da\ after the Derby of 19^0 the body 
of a young woman was found m a ditch at Epsom A fcA hours 
later, in a car which he had not long learnt to drne, Spilsbury was 
making his way against the tiafhc still streaming from Epsom 
towards London He peifoimed a post mortem on the body that 
afternoon The cause of death was strangulation by a coid or 
rope 

The dead woman was identified as a waitress named Agnes 
Kesson There was no due to her murderer, and this fact, if 
Alfred Arthur Rouse is to be believed, led to another murder 
just five months later ‘It was the Agnes Kesson case at Epsom 
m June* he wrote m a confession published after his execution, 
‘which first set me thinking It showed that it was possible to 
beat the police if you were careful enough.’ 
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Precept and practice are different things, and Rouse himself 
was not careful enough He was, however, to make criminological 
history, for he was a man of ideas, and his novel method of 
getting out of difficulties of his own making, though unsuccessful, 
has since been imitated in this country and abroad 
Rouse, the son of a hosier, was bom at Herne Hill, London, in 
1894 When he was six years old his parents separated, and he 
was sent to live with an aunt His youth was blameless and 
promising He was intelligent musical, clever with his hands, 
and a chuich-goer By the time he was twenty he was holding a 
good position and felt himself able to marry Before the wedding 
the First Woild War bioke out, and Rouse at once enlisted in a 
Territorial battalion His mamage took place towards the end 
of the year, and early in 1915 his unit went to 1 ranee 

He served abroad less than three months His association 
with a French girl lesulted in the birth ol a child after his return 
to Lngland Such an episode was common enough but with 
Rouse it was perhaps an indication of the weakness that was to 
be his undoing - the pursuit of women On the o*her hand, this 
weakness mav have been a symptom of the later degeneiation 
of his chaiacter which seems to have been directly caused by 
mjuiies At Givenchy, at the end ot Ma^ 191 a shell burst 
wounded him in the head and thigh Foi a long time his left leg 
was aflected but the most serious damage was to the left tem- 
poral region of the head, where a small opeiation hud to be 
performed to remove sphnteis Nculy thiee yeais liter Rouse 
was complaining of dizziness, loss ot memoiv and pain during 
change of weather He could not wear a hat and neurosis re- 
tarded recovery of complete use ot his injuied leg One medical 
report says ‘His injury to the head is a strong factor in the case ’ 
The last report, howevei, m 1920 remaiks Scar healed - no 
disability ’ Yet a disability was there Rouse was a changed man 
In the meantime he had been dischaiged fiom the Army with a 
pension which rose to 40s a week in 1 919 It ceased in the follow- 
ing year, by which time, if Rouse hac led a normal life he would 
have been well on the way to earning a comfortable living His 
wound had not impaired his intelligence and energy. By 1930 , 
when he was employed as a commercial traveller by a Midland 
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firm of brace and garter manufacturers, he was making about 
£500 a year. He had a car, the last of several, and he was buying a 
small house in the North London suburb of Finchle) on the 
instalment system 

Unfortunatel) the instalment system enteied into far too many 
aspects of his loving life In addition to pa)ments for his house 
and cai, and his weekly allowance to his wife, which together 
accounted for halt his income at its best, theie was the upkeep of 
a child in Pans and of anothei (not his wife's) at home, at least 
two maintenance orders were out against him, and there were 
further commitments of this kind of which he must almost have 
lost count Whether or no as a result of his head wound. Rouse’s 
addiction to women had gone beyond all bounds Several went 
through a foim of marriage with him, and he had children all over 
Southern Fngland, whcie his duties took him, and c\en farther 
afield. Miss Helena Noimanton, who edited the Rouse trial in 
the ‘Notable British Tuals' senes, sa)s that nearl) eighty cases 
of seduction weie traced to him He iemaikcd himsell, in ex- 
tenuation, that it takes two to make a baigain, and it is tiue that 
he found his dupes chicfl) among ill-educated and ciedulous gn Is, 
of the class and type ot hlsie C amcion, who weie prepaied to go 
far in puisuit of what they thought of as romance and hoped 
would better then position Rouse alwa\s posed as a bachelor of 
means, with houses here and theie and a public* school and uni- 
versity background, and the poor fools believed him There weie 
one or two exceptions who should have known better, but he was 
in his way an attractive man, smart, with something of his boyish 
good looks, and a llucnt and plausible, if boastful, talker He 
could be kindly and attentive, and is said to have been smcerelv 
fond of some of his many children One, a bo), was being brought 
up by his long-suftenng wife Unable to have children of her own, 
Mrs Rouse sought in this way to satisfy what seems to have been 
her husband’s genuine need of them But towards the end of 
1930, as more and more evidence of his infidelities came to her 
knowledge, she began to feel that she had stood enough, and 
there was talk of a separation 

Rouse by now had got himself into such a tangle that he could 
see nefrway out. His eApenses were beyond his means, and his 
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own peculiar biand of folly had involved him m a final lmbiogho 
which threatened disaster While one young girl was having her 
second baby by him in a London hospital, another, in Wales, 
was expecting her first, and she was not the friendless type upon 
whom he usually pre>ed There is no stiongei proof of Rouse’s 
abnoimality than the case ot I v \ Jenkins She was a probationer 
nurse, still in hei teens, when he met her in London In such a 
position as his an\ rational man however profliguic would have 
taken warning as soon as he learnt something of her circum- 
stances, foi she came oi a well-to-do family and had an aflection- 
ate father and biothci c ipable ol makmg things extiemely 
unpleasant foi Iki dcecivei Rouse pcisu ided hei to pretend that 
the) were mamed,and paid social visits to hei home at Gelligaer, 
in Glamorganshue in die ioIc oi Iki husband and in his ovmi 
name This was not enough he was going to take hei away eulv 
in November to have hei child in the luxurious house h^ hid 
bought and fu i . Mi hei at Kingston-on-Thames and i c 
fuithcr embroidered tins fantasv bv inviting her sister to coi .e 
too Rouse c ems to have been us much in the grip of his 11 - 
ventions as ol his p issions oi.ee he begin to lie tnue was i o 
end to it 

11k jouinev to Richmond was aetuJIv fixed tor 6 November 
When that date approached h nvevu I\v Jenkins was sciiously 
ill, and hei fathei telcgiaphed to Rouse asking him to come to 
Gelligaci Rouse ai lived on the evening id the 6th But this was 
not at all what he h id meant to do as recently as the carl\ hours 
of that moi ning he had no intention ol going to Wales, oi of ever 
seen g Ivy Jenkins again He was then in a Northamptonshire 
lane, engaged in a chemical experiment ftom winch he hoped, he 
would cmcige tiammuted It v as to be the end of A A Rouse; 
another personally was to begin a new hie 


The laigc vilk ge ol Hardingstone lies a Kvs miles south of North- 
ampton, just to the east of the Northampton-Stony Stiatfoid 
road, with which it is linked bv a secondly load called Harding- 
stone Lane A few minutes before 2 am on 6 November the 
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Hardmgstone parish constable, Hedley Bailey, was wakened by 
his son Young Bailey and his cousin, Alfred Brown, on their way 
home from a Bonfire Night dance at Northampton, had found a* 
car burning in the Lane Brown having gone on to rouse Police 
Constable Copping, within a short time all foui were standing by 
the still-flaming wreck 

So intense was the heat that they had to stand some yards 
away, but a human shape could now be distinguished m the 
flames While the younger Bailey telephoned to the police at 
Northampton buckets of water weie fetched from Haidingstone, 
and the fire was soon out out Since whoever was m the car was 
only too plainly beyond help nothing was touched until In- 
spector Lawrence and a constable arrived in a police car from 
Northampton 

The inspector was in a difficulty 11 he did the v rong thing it 
was because no suspicion of murder entered his mind In the da)- 
time Hardmgstone Lane was quite a busy thoroughfare It w«s 
on several bus routes 1 he charred body in the car v as a horrible 
sight The inspector decided to remove it as soon as it could be 
handled, and to shift what was left of the car on to the wide strip 
of grass beside the road This was done about live o clock The 
gruesome remains were taken to the C rown Inn at Hardmgstone, 
and for more than an hour the wreckage oi ^e car was left 
unguarded 

A worse ipistake on the part of trained policemen, was that 
no notes were made and no photographs taken while the body 
was still m the car A great deal of trouble was caused, and 
doubts were left in many minds, because so important a part of 
the case that was to be built up depended on the recollections of 
the first witnesses on the scene of the crime 

Two of these, young Bade) and his cousin themselves, had a 
story which should have made any police officer think They saw 
the glare from the burning car while they were walking down the 
main road from Northampton As they were about to turn into 
Hardmgstone Lane a man was climbing out of a ditch beyond the 
grass verge of the Lane itself He wore a light raincoat, had no 
hat, and was carrying an attache-case As he walked towards the 
mam road he passed the pair, and Bailey asked him what the 
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blaze was. The man called back after he had gone by, ‘It looks as 
if somebody has got a bonfire up there.’ Puzzled by his be- 
haviour, the young men glanced behind them, and observed the 
hatless stranger hesitating at the end of the Lane before they lost 
sight of him It was a bright moonlight night, and they had seen 
his face clearly. When the) met him again a few da)s later, m the 
Angel Lane Police Station at Northampton they lecogmzed him 
at once 

Fire had not touched the legistration-plates of the car, and it 
was quickly traced That same afternoon the Metropolitan Police 
were calling on Mrs Rou^e She had last seen her husband, she 
said, about one o’clock that morning, when he had called at his 
home for half an hour She made a mistake of five hours in the 
time, and the details of this cunous episode arc obscure Pre- 
sumably accepting hci story, the police took hei to Noithampton, 
but she did not see the bod) which was quite unrecognizable For 
a time, indeed, it vns thought to be that of a woman 

The next news, which put a no\el and startling complexion on 
the affair, came fiom Wales during the 7th, and resulted m 
detectives from Hammersmith Police Station waiting that evening 
at Hammersmith Bridge for the arnval ol a motor-coach fiom 
Cardiff A passenger, asked if he was Rouse, readily admitted his 
identity T am glad it is ovei,’ he said 
No doubt he was A chance encounter, and his own subsequent 
actions, had thrown his plans hopelessly avvi) The chemical 
experiment was a failure, and worse It had to be explained away 
But during the long drive from Cardiff, when, as he said, he could 
not sleep, he had at least had ample time to prepaie his veision of 
the tragedy m Hardingstone I ane and a less conceited man 
might have felt that it would be difficult to disprove 1 
To Detective-Sergeant Skelly he made a statement that even- 
ing On Bonfiie Night he was driving to Leicester to ariange some 
business with his firm, and to get money The statement goes on: 

I picked the man up on the Great North Road , he asked me for a 
lift. He seemed a respectable man, and said he was going to the Mid- 

1 Nothing c cems to have been said at his trial about a point which he should have 
been asked to explain When arresteJ he had with him the attach^ ca^e he had taken 
from the car in Hardingstone Lane In it v,a$jthe metal Army identity disc issued to 
him sixteen years before He had meant to leave this in the burning car, but forgot 
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lands. I gave him a lift, it was just this side of St Albans. He got in, and 
1 drove off, and after going some distance I lost my way. A policeman 
spoke to me about my lights I did not know anything about the man, 
and I thought I saw his hand on my case, which was m the back of the 
car I later became sleepy and could hardly keep awake The engine 
started to spit, and I thought I was i unning out of petrol I wanted to 
relie\e myself, and said to the man, Thcie is some petrol in the can, 
you can empty it into the tank while I am gone' , and I lifted the bonnet 
and showed him where to put it in He said, ‘What about a smoke r I 
said, T have given you all my ugaiettcs is it is ’ I then went some 
distance along the road, and had just got my tiouscrs down when I 
noticed a big flame fiom behind 1 pulled my trousers up quickly and 
ran towards the car, wuich was in flames I saw the man was inside, and 
I tried to open the door, but I could not as the car was then a mass of 
flames I then began to ticmblc violcntlv 1 was all of a shake I did not 
know what to do and I ran as hard as 1 could along the *oad where I 
saw the two men I felt I was icsponsible for what had happened I lost 
my head and I didn t know what to do and I real!) don't know what 
I have done since 

At the end of this stoiy, whi Ji was aftci wards much elaborated 
- the passenger, foi instance, was given a cigar one woid of 
truth came out Shaken as he must have been b) what he had just 
done, the meeting with young Bailey and Biown in the L light 
moonlight caused Rouse to !os^ his head completely All his 
schemes were thrown aside Instead of gomg^to Scotland, as 
according to his confession he intended to do, he got a lilt to 
London, called at his house soon after six o clock, ‘because he did 
not want his wife to be upset , told her he would be back next 
day, and then made his way to Wales, and in Wales to Gelligaei, 
of all places He was at lv\ lenkms s home 1 itc that evening ol the 
6th. He had baiely aimed when he was shown an evening paper 
with a photogiaph of his burnt cai So bemused weie Rouses 
wits at this time that he seems to have been genuinely surpnscd 
that an incineiated body in a cai should be news with a capital 
‘N’ ‘I did not think theie would be much fuss in the papers about 
the thing,’ he said In the next morning’s paper theie weie more 
details, including the name of the cai's owner, and, what was 
worse, a leference to his wife Before the Jenkins family could see 
this paragraph Ivy’s ‘husband’ fled from Gelligaer back to 
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London, where he found that news of his flight had preceded 
him. 

In Rouse’s confession, published after Jiis execution, he tells 
what is probabl) the true stoi) of the crime in Ilaidmgstone Lane 
on Bonlire Night 

According to this, evei since he lead of the unsolved master) of 
Agnes Kesson's death on Derb) Da> he had been turning o\er m 
his mind ways and means, invoking murder, ot escaping from his 
difficulties ‘I did not want to do murder just for the sake of it,’ he 
says Perhaps his onginal idea was murder for g un Then came 
the more novel one of substitution, and some time in the late 
autumn, in the bar of a public house in Whetstone, near his 
home, he got into talk with a man of whom he sa\ 4 I thought he 
would suit the plan 1 had in mind ' Rouse describes h»s victim as 
‘a down-and-out - the soit of man no one would i uss' 

Rouse’s plan fell into two parts The hist pait was carefully 
thought out, and in some lespcets successful executed I he 
second pait does not seem to have been thought out at all Grant- 
ing that he was ill-balanced and even more egotistical and con- 
ceited than most muideicis ol his t\pe, the mixture ol foresight 
and foil) ot his actions is c\traordmai\ B\ that fust veek m 
November he had chosen his victim, and chosen him so well that 
to this da\ it is not known who he was Such dnfteis will go anv- 
wheic on the chance ol linding work, oi picking up mone) The 
bait ol a lice duve to the Midlands was enough lot Rouse’s new 
acquaintance When however. Rouse made this pioposition, on 
the 2nd oi 2id ol November, lie lumself \ as as usual shoit of 
ready money. On the morning of the v th he would receive his 
weekl) cheque foi salaiv and expenses Probablv it would not 
have amounted to more than £10 but he could double this by 
asking, as he had asked bcfoie, foi an advance on account of 
commission, which was paid monthlv To a man who intended to 
begin a new life undci a new name the difference between £20 and 
almost empty pockets would seem to be ol considerable import- 
ance. Yet what did Rouse do 7 He forwent his last opportunity of 
getting much-needed mone) m order to stage his murder on Guy 
Fawkes Night, because then, he says, \t fire would not be noticed 
so much’. 
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This in itself was a fallacy. On Guy Fawkes Night people 
would be about late, and cheerfully interested m bonfires. On 
such a night - indeed, on any night - Rouse should have chosen 
some desolate spot, and an hour when every one would be asleep. 
For years he had been driving all over Southern England, and 
could have arranged conditions to fit the crime He had taken 
some thought to this end, providing his victim with a bottle of 
whisky, so that the latter was soon in a drunken stupor, and 
might have been di tven anywhere But all precautions of this kind 
were thrown to the wind Soon after half past one in the morning 
he was setting about his grim task of throttling and burning on 
the outskirts of a large village, through which he had just passed, 
only a quartci of a mile from a main thoroughfare along which 
there was a good deal of traffic at night, within easy walking 
distance of a town of 90,000 inhabitants, and on the sole road 
connecting the two places Man) murderers have been caught 
through mischances they could not foresee but Rouse was asking 
for trouble, and he got it 


1 

A petrol fire can be a teiriblc thing Tremendous heat is generated 
m a matter of seconds Rouse’s car had disintegrated into sciap 
metal, and though human flesh is tough, so n^ch of the body 
found in the cai had been burnt away that when Spilsbury 
examined the remains in the garage of the Ciown at Hardingstone 
on 10 November he could conjecture the sex, medically speaking, 
only from a suspected fragment of the prostate gland His case- 
card makes shocking reading when it is icmembeied that all this 
destruction was wrought in a very shoit time 

Top of head and vault of skull completely destioyed Brain exposed, 
shrunken and burned on top Skm of face and ears destroyed 
Whole chest wall destroyed in front and front of heart and lungs 
exposed and partly burned Skin of abdomen wall destroyed in front 
. . . Forearms and hands completcl) destroyed and part of each upper 
arm, quite half, with charred bone projecting from stumps Left foot 
completely destroyed , nght foot separated and on running-board of car 
-extremity destroyed and toes missing Greater part of legs below 
knees (festroyed and thighs deeply burnt. . . . 
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Heat had literally burst the skull, but Spilsbury was able to 
ascertain that this had not been fractured by a blow Certain 
muscles and organs were bright pink, and microscopical examin- 
ation of mucus from the bronchial tubes showed fine particles of 
carbon. Spilsbury’s conclusions were set out on his card as 
follows 

Male Height impossible to determine but about Di Shaw's estimate 
(5 feet 7 or 8 inches) Age from teeth not much less than 21 , piobably 
about 30 Small featuics from size of jaw Iccth neglected Lungs pig- 
mented - 9 coal in ner Cause of Death hie in c u and shock No indi- 
cation of poison Period of survival voy shoit 

This is all that is ever likely to be known about Rouse's victim, 
to whom Rouse himself never even gave a name No very serious 
attempt was made to trace him - certainly nothing approaching 
the scale of the search in the first Brighton Trunk Murder four 
years later T1 \o u imptonslure police kept the case in their 
own hands, seeking the minimum of help fiom Scotland Yard, 
and their inquiries about missing men, and women, seem to have 
been limited to cutain areas A charred boot-heel was at first 
supposed to be a woman's, a later discovery ol brace-buckles in 
the wreckage of the cai , and of part of the fly of a pan of trousers 
protected by the bending of the left thigh against the stomach, 
confirmed Spilsbur)’s opinion as to sex 1 

A wooden mallet, admittedly Rouse's, was found in the grass 
some fifteen yards from the burnt car On it were three or four 
haus Rouse used the handle of the mallet to loosen the cap of his 
petrol-can. The pi essence of the haus remains unexplained, and 
their nature uncertain, for though Di Shaw, the Crown's other 
medical witness at the trial, declared that one of them was human, 
Spilsbury, who wrote on his card, ‘Appeals to be human', would 

1 The short lived notu n tint Rcu cs victim w s i v mnn seems to have been 
revived, coupled with other surprising st ittments m nn uncxj ected quarter Dr Keith 
Simpson, who has appeared as Pith dogist in the ci c 1 rtleCi wn in a number of 
murder trials, writes in the first edition of his / ten it Me U me published in 1947 as 
follows ‘In 1930 a man named Rouse endeavoured to dispose of i woman he had 
murdered bv setting fire to the body In the icir comp irtment of a burnt out car 
a body was found ch irred bevond recogniti in The car w is Rouse s but the body was 
that of a woman, and post mortem examination showed that he had been murdered 
by some blunt instrument such as a hammer Such a weapon was in lact found in a 
ditch nearby ’ 
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go no further in his evidence. ‘It has,’ he said, ‘the microscopic 
characteristics of a human hair. . . . That is as far as I think I can 
safely go.’ This, from Spilsbury, was cautious wording. Every 
one, nevertheless, including the judge, took it for granted that the 
hair was human. Mr Finnemore, Rouse's counsel, justly said that 
the mallet did not take the matter one step further; and the 
incident is chiefly of interest as a sidelight on the difficulues con- 
fronting the prosecution in preparing its case. 

Fire had done its work so thoroughly, and Rouse's irrational 
actions were so confusing, that until his confession saw the light 
the motive for his mme, and the primary means he employed, 
could only be guessed at. Me says he throttled his passenger into 
unconsciousness, Norman Birkctt, who led for the C rown, know- 
ing nothing of this, suggested that the victim was stunned with 
the mallet. At least one of the bans on it, accordingly, had to be 
human. As for the motive, there had been hints of the true one at 
the police-cbuit proceedings, when the case came before Mr 
Justice Talbot at the Noithamplon Winter Assi/cs quite as much 
was made of an insurance on the car, because there was a clause 
in the policv undci which £1,000 was payable in respect of the 
death, not only of the owner, but of a passenger. How Rouse 
himself, in the circumstances, could ha\c claimed this money 
was never made clear. For tactical reasons, apparently, very little 
was said of the real springs of the tragedv -- the accused's inex- 
tricable involvements with women; but he had already done 
himself much harm by silly bragging remarks about his ‘harem' 
which were reported in the Pi ess. The prejudice caused by this 
publicity was one of the grounds on which his appeal was based. 

A further cause of trouble for the prosecution, of which the 
defence made the most, and on which the judge passed some very 
severe strictures, was the laxity of the local police officers first on 
the spot. The Crown’s chief expert witnesses were Spilsbury and 
Colonel Buckle, a fire assessor with much experience of burnt- 
out cars. The latter did not see the remains of Rouse’s Morns 
Minor until they had been lying for a month at Angel Lane Police 
Station. In his evidence, nevertheless, and in an afterthought 
passed on to the prosecution and used in the cross-examination 
of Rouse, the colonel put forward a theory which was afterwards 
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confirmed. It was that the petrol union joint was delibeiately 
loosened, and the top of the carburettor perhaps removed, a trail 
of petiol was then led to the cai from a can standing in the load, 
and ignited This is exactly what Rouse, in his confession says 
he did 

Spilsbury's conlnbuhon to the Crown's case fell into two 
parts He had no dilTkult\ m ascci taming the cause oi death, 
shock from burns, but he could not assert, in so many voids, 
that the unknown victim was unconscious before death, because 
no evidence of how unconsciousness might have bten brought 
about survived the lire He could only say that the position of the 
body when found indicated a state of unconsciousness, and the 
questions put to him b\ Noiman Bukett in the second part of his 
evidence were designed to establish this thcoiv Bv the tunc he 
saw the body normal ngor had contracted the limbs, for the 
state of things existing at 2 am on Bonfire Night he had to i 2 ly 
on the memo w.> f iV police and others present Though these 
witnesses diflered on minor points they agreed on essentials 1 he 
body had been lying face downward across the front seats of the 
car, the head on the driver s scat, the right arm extended as 
though it had been resting on the scuttle-shaped backs of the 
seats, the left arm and lef* kg doubled undci the trunk, the right 
leg stretched out thiough the gap whue the near-side door had 
been The hands and lor car ms, and the feet and lower Ieg c , were 
burnt awa> Hie scats had collapsed and the charred debris of 
the fabric roof had 1 alien on t 1 c bod), which was then in the 
condition de^enbed bv Spilsbuiv as heat rigor oi stilfening This, 
in effect, owing to the rapiditv with which the great heat was 
generated contracting the muscles, fixed the body in the attitude 
it assumed immediately after death 

Asked b\ Norman Bukett what conclusions he drew from this 
attitude, Spilsbury said 

*[ think it is consistent with the man cithti pitching foiward or 
being thrown down, face downwards on the seats of the car from 
the near-side door ' 

That uoor, in Spilsbury 's opinion, had been open, and both the 
man s legs were stretched out thiough it , the left leg, being on the 
outei edge of the scats, was bent double under the trunk by heat 
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stiffening, but the right leg, with less play, because it lay along 
the angle of the seats and the backs, was only slightly contracted, 
so that when the right foot was burnt off it fell on the running- 
board. Asked if he thought it possible that the man had made any 
movement after falling, or being thrown, across the seats, Spils- 
bury replied, ‘No, I think the stretching out of the right leg rules 
that out.’ In other words, the man had been unconscious, with his 
feet sticking out of the car, when the fire started. 

The scrap of trouser-cloth, when first examined, still smelt of 
patrol, and Spilsbury made alternative suggestions to account for 
this. One was that liquid petrol was sprayed through the body of 
the car at the level of the scats in a very early stage of the fire, 
4 before the victim’s left leg doubled up. (The petrol-tank in a 
Morris Minor of that date was behind the dashboard, and be- 
neath it was the petrol union joint, found by Colonel Buckle, a 
month after the fire, to be a whole turn loose.) The piece of cloth 
being in the fork of the left leg, it was protected from air and 
flame when the leg contracted against the trunk. 

The only other explanation,’ Spilsbury went on, ‘is that the 
clothing had become soaked in petrol before the fire started.’ 

It was the task of Mr Donald Pinnemore, for the defence, to 
try to extract from Spilsbury some sort of admission that the man 
in the car might have been struggling to get qyt when he was 
overcome by the flames. By the time the car could be examined 
by the first witnesses on the scene its sides and doois had been 
completely burnt away; Mr Finnemore’s argument was that 
after this occurred the victim, in his last agony, pushed his legs 
through the space where the door had been. Spilsbury w'ould not 
agree that this was possible. ‘He would have been dead,’ he said, 
‘long before that happened.’ He amplified this reply later. ‘I 
think he would have lost consciousness, if he had not died, before 
the fabric door had been burnt away. I do not think any volun- 
tary movement could have thrust the foot through the opening.’ 

A brief re-examination by Norman Birkett concluded with the 
following question and answer: 

‘Assume that a man was trapped in the car and was in the doubled- 
up posgire permitted by a space of 3 feet 4 inches, face downwards, 
buttocks up in order to get within that space, that that man dies fairly 
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quickly, and that he remains there dead m this fierce heat untd the 
door falls away Would that account for the right foot being extended 
and the left not 9 

‘No, it would not because as he wa^ dead he could make no violent 
movement, and the effect of the intense heat would be to stiffen the 
contracted limbs m the position in whiwh they already were and not in 
any way extend them even if the weight ot the body itself did not 
prevent this The fact that the right It" was extended beyond the door 
when the bod) was discovered points to tht conclusion in my view, 
that the door must have been open lrom the time when the body first 
assumed that position in the cir I can set no other explanation that 
would account lor it 

The defence opened with Rouse ji tht witness box He was 
followed by two medical men and ihite expert engineers Dr 
Heivey W)dtt now Coiontr foi South London said he did not 
think that ver) definite conclusions could be drawn from the 
position of the bodv when it was lound 1 le agreed with Spilsbury 
that in such a lire death would ensue in loout half i minute, 
during the latter pirt ot which time the victim would be uncon- 
scious but he did not agiee that the avuhblc data proved 
unconsciousnes throughout Tht engmeus of whom one was a 
consultant ind the others assessors were called to say that there 
was nothing in the evidence inconsistent with an accidental lire 
The consultant said that petrol union joints could be loosened bv 
heat, and if insufficiently tightened b\ vibiition but when 
asked if it did not appear, from the evidence th it the cap of the 
carburettor had been taken ofl bv hand he replied, ‘From what I 
saw it is probable It is not probable that it could be blown off, 
and, if it has come off somebody has taken it off The two 
assessors maintained that the effect of great heat on a nut such 
as the petrol union was to loosen it, by distortion of the thread 
after expansion 

A car similar to Rouse s was at hand for the juiy to examine, 
but their view of the technical evidence was probably that of the 
judge, who said in his charge to them The defendant s experts 
are not able, arly more than the prosecution s expeits, to tell you 
with any certainty, or probably w ith any high degree of prob- 
ability, how this fire actually aiose ’ With legard to the medical 
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evidence, however, it must have been clear to the jury that there 
was little real difference of opinion between the opposing wit- 
nesses. Spilsbury’s views, as usual, were definite and lucidly 
expressed; Dr Hervey Wyatt’s attitude is summed up in his answer 
to almost the last question put to him in cross-examination. 

‘What 1 am plainly suggesting,’ said Norman Birkett, ‘is that 
an unconscious man was thrown into that posture. Do you agree 
or do you not?’ 

‘If the facts are as you say, yes.’ 

Once more, in all probability, the witness most damaging to 
the accused was the accused himself. In a long, gruelling ordeal at 
the hands of Norman Birkett, Rouse's mixture of pert cocksure- 
ness and evasiveness, the unlikelihood of most of his story, and 
the long tale of his lies, made a bad impression. From the early 
hours of the trial the jury must have been waiting to hear him 
explain why he was hiding in a ditch when young Bailey and 
Brown turned into Haidmgslone Lane on Bonfire Night. He 
could not have made matters worse by telling w hat was no doubt 
the truth - that he was dodging the lights of a car then coming 
down the main road from Noithampton. He admitted that he 
was in a panic, and had lost his head, and the explanation might 
have passed. To den\, as he did, that he was in the ditch at all 
W'as silly. Bailey and Brown never varied their story from the 
beginning, and no one doubted it. The denial, ^ul the whole of 
Rouse’s behaviour at the time - his running awoy from Hardmg- 
stone, where he could have got help, his words about a bonfire, 
his hesitation at the main road, and lus flight to London a few 
minutes later m a lorry - must have suggested very strongly to 
the jury that what threw him into a panic w'as not the ‘accident’, 
but this unexpected encounter. Finally, like Seddon, Rouse did 
himself infinite harm by his callousness and lus attempts to be 
clever in the witness-box. He scarcely pretended to ha\e any feel- 
ing about the man burnt to death in his car. At the end of his 
cross-examination, when self-control was wearing thin, he made 
such answers as these : 

‘I should not throw a man. If I did a thing like that I should not 
throw him face downwards. I should think where I put him, I imagine.’ 

‘You would imagine what 9 ’ 
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‘Hardly that I should throw him down like nothing That is absurd.’ 

‘If you rendered him unconscious, would you have a delicacy about 
his posture 0 ’ 

‘No, but I think if I had been going to do as you suggest I should do 
a little more than that I think I ha\c a little more brains than that ’ 

Rouse was in the witness-box for nearly the whole of the fourth 
day of the tnal, which finished on the morning of the sixth day, 
when Mr Justice Talbot said of the case that it was a most 
exceptional one, adding, ‘1 should think \ou would ha\e to go a 
long wa) back in our legal histoiy to find a case in which the tacts 
bear any resemblance to these The jui) were an hour and a 
quarter in bringing in a \cidict of guilty, but duiing that time 
they inspected the car and had lunch It mu) seem a little hard 
that a man accused of a capital dime cannot know his late until 
the jurj has been fed Rouse appealed and a month later Sir 
Patrick Hastings who led Mi Hnncmoie before the Court of 
Criminal Appcd, nude a \er\ inteicsting point which had not 
been raised at uit mu I he judge had s ud that in his opinion no 
theory had been established as to motive which was even plausi- 
ble Patnck Hastings aigucd that in such a case, wheie the victim 
had not been identified, the piosccution should have to prove 
motive, and he quoted Chief lustice Coclbuin to this effect 
The other main giound ol comphmt w is that evidence about 
Rouse s irregular mode of hie had btui aned at the pohce-couit 
pioceedings and vvidelv reported in the Pie^s with headlines in 
which the woid harem vus prominent Though much of this 
evidence was withheld at the in il it was then too late, the judge 
might say that no motive tor the dime had been established, but 
the jur) had read the p ipcis 

The appeal, however, tailed but this w is not the end There 
was a strong feeling in some quarteis that it should have suc- 
ceeded, and Rouses counsel mdicssed a Memorandum to the 
Home Secretary, setting out once more the grounds for a revision 
of the sentence This failed, too and Rou^e was executed More 
than a month later, after newspapers hud printed his confession 
and a letter from his widow, a last echo of the conti overs) was 
heard in the House of Lords, when Lord Darling opened a debate 
on the question of publicity in sensational cases. 
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There are certain analogies between the cases of Alfred Rouse 
and Norman Thorne. Both ended in an atmosphere of some dis- 
satisfaction, letters to counsel and to the papers, and appeals to 
the Home Secretary. Setting aside any antipathies which the 
accused may have brought upon themselves, it was the medical 
evidence that conucled them, and in both cases that evidence 
was Spilsbury’s. For at the trial of Rouse once the jury had been 
told by the judge, what they must long have felt, that the engineers 
and assessors cancelled out, and that no one could say how the 
car caught fire, all they had to guide them were Spilsbury’s 
deductions from the reported position of the body. As in the 
Thorne case, these deductions were matters of opinion, based on 
immense experience, but still theoretical, and they were chal- 
lenged. The prosecution relied on them, as did the defence up to 
a point, but it put a different interpietation on the remainder. 
When, however, the judge remaiked of the divergencies, taken 
together. ‘The whole of that is based on Sir Bernard Spilsbury’s 
evidence?’ Mr Finnemore agreed. Among the very few pencillings 
in Spilsbury’s copy of the ‘Notable Trials’ volume on the case is 
one against this passage, and it is tempting to think that he made 
it in irony, because by another coincidence, and not the least 
interesting, the Introduction to that volume ls^jhe work of the 
writer who edited a similar book, already quoted, on the Thorne 
trial. 

For here, indeed, the resemblances between the two cases cease. 
It is a reasonable inference that they would have gone further had 
Rouse committed his crime a few years earlier, at or about the 
time of the Crowborough murder. There would then have been 
another outcry against Spilsbury's ‘infallibility’, and the accept- 
ance of his opinions as gospel. But since 1 925 the case, as Plowden 
said, was altered. The tumult and the shouting had rather 
ignominiously died. There were no complaints about Spilsbury’s 
evidence at the Northamptonshire Assizes. Before the Court of 
Criminal Appeal no more was said of it than had been said by Dr 
Hervey Wyatt at the trial. It was referred to only incidentally in 
the memorandum to the Home Secretary, on a technical point. 
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As late as 1929 Miss Helena Normanton, m her Introduction to 
The Trial of Norman Thorne , was denouncing the state of things 
which permitted one man to dominate the courts In 1931, when 
she devoted fort) -five pages to Rouse, whom Spilsbury did so 
much to hang, the medical evidence is barely touched upon, and 
Spilsbury himself is not even mentioned by name Yet m the two 
cases the medical evidence was of equal importance, and might 
be thought equally controversial Spilsbur> s replies to the lead- 
ing questions put to him by Noiman Birkett at Northampton 
recall in their tenor his examination by Curtis-Bennett at Lewes 
six )cars before, when so much indignation was aroused Spils- 
bury s own position was as authoritative as ever, or more so. 
But this time no one grumbled - not even The Law foutnal There 
was no whisper of dissent The case was indeed altered, but it is 
not easy to see why 


S 

Since in the twenty )ears afier Spilsbui) had ‘practically retired’ 
he was engaged on bchalt of the C io\\n in upward of 1 30 cases of 
murder, quite often two or more of these o\ei lapped, or weie 
linked by some coi ludence and thcie aie insitnees ot a sort of 
neatness of arrangement which might be thought more common 
in drama than in life If the case ol poor Agnes Kesson, left dead 
under a hedge on Derby Dav, serves as an introduction to the 
more spectacular dime in Hudingstone Line, the Camden 
Town murder ot 1933 comes as a tailpiece It is not merely that 
Spilsbury was concerned in all three the restless ghost of Rouse 
haunts the whole series too He himself was inspired by the 
unsolved mystery ol Agnes Kesson s death, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that his own chef-cl eeu\te put ideas into the head of 
another man in difficulties The torch so to speak, was handed 
on, and by a last touch of the bizaire Rouse s imitator bore the 
grotesquely appropriate name of Furnace 
No more than a few lines can be given to this copyist, for 
Spilsbury came into the case only when it was over, and the 
copyist himself was dead Furnace was a builder in a small way 
of busmess with a yard in Hawley Crescent, N W 1, a short street 
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joining Chalk Farm Road and Kentish Town Road just south of 
the Regent's Canal By the end of 1932 he was in financial trouble, 
and he sought Rouse's way out He did not have a car, but his 
office was a wooden hut in a yard full of the same inflammable 
material In this hut, on the night of 3 January 1913, he shot a 
\oung friend named Spatchett, a lent-collectoi, took a consider- 
able sum ot money fiom his pockets, poured oil and paint over 
the furniture and bod), and, having left a note suggesting that he 
himself had committed suicide, lighted a pyre which he hoped 
would consume the body beyond iccognition He then made his 
own way to Southend 

Though the file Web extinguished before all the dead man's 
clothing was destroyed, and though the murderer had forgotten, 
as others have done, that teeth are all but indesti uctible, foi some 
time the police believed the coip^e to be that of F uinace, and for 
twenty-four hours that the cause of death was burning The 
coroner, Bentlc> Purchase, was dissatisfied with this assumption, 
because the body had been found sitting on a stool, he made a 
personal examination and disco\ered a bullet-wound in the back 
It was next established by the teeth and by othei ewdence which 
had survived that the coipse was Sp deficit's In the ensuing hue 
and cry, lasting nearl) a foi might the general public, as well as 
hundreds of police, took part 1 uintcc posing as an invalid in 
lodgings at Southend, with nothing to do but rwui the papers - he 
is said to have got the idea of the method of concealment iiom 
a novel by Edgai Wallace - hastened the finish by writing a letter 
to a relative He was tracked down and arrested on 16 January 

Bi ought to Kentish Town Police Station, he made a statement 
on conventional lines Spatchett had been shot by accident, and 
he, Furnace, had lost his head For once this familiar form of 
apologia was not to be heard in a court of law. When ariested 
Furnace had been wearing his oveicoat, the same evening, when 
in a cell at the police station he asked for the coat, complaining 
of feeling cold. It was the one article of his clothing which had 
not been searched, and in the lining was a bottle of spirits of salts 
which he had bought in Southend He died at St Pancras Hospital 
on the following morning - it is said in a small ward next to the 
mortuary where the body of Spatchett still lay. 
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Spilsbury performed the post-mortem, and his evidence at the 
St Pancras Coroner’s Court closed the sequence of tragedies 
which seems to have been set in train when Agnes Kesson decided 
to go to Epsom for the Derby more than two years before. 


Chapter 6: ‘Children and Young Persons’ 

i 

The events connected with the murder of Vera Page occurred in 
that very mixed region of London which stretches north from 
Shepherd's Bush and Holland Park to Wormwood Sciubs and 
the Harrow' Road. It is a legion where the shabby-genteel merges 
into the slum, where the police used to patrol Notting Dale in 
pairs, and where, on the othci hand, miles of mean streets are 
fringed along the south b\ avenues of trees and pleasant squares, 
expensive flats and laige houses with drives, a colony of studios 
and the woodland of Holland House It is one of the few hilly 
distucts north of the Thames, with Campden Hill and its water- 
towei standing up over against the similar shaip rise, topped by 
another landmaik, the spire of St John the Evangelist, up which 
Montpelier Road climbs from C larcndon Road to Ladbroke 
Grove and Lansdowne and Stanley Crescents. Spilsbury had 
known the pooler part of this quarter well in his Paddington 
days, and it was to the more opulent fringe, at the better end of 
Clarendon Road, that he had been called in 1919 when Miles 
Seton was shot by Colonel Rutherford. 

At the end of 1931 Vera Page was a pretty and attractive child 
of eleven, living with her parents in Notting Hill. On the evening 
of 14 December her father reported her missing. Having returned 
home from school at half past four, she was at an aunt's house a 
quarter of an hour later, collecting two swimming certificates she 
had left there. She seems then to have walked about looking at 
the shops, brightly lighted and decorated for Christmas. Just 
before six she was seen close to her home, and again, as late as a 
quarter to seven, in Montpclie r Road. She was carrying some 
papers, presumably the certificates, and swinging her red beret. 
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She must then have been on her way home again There was no 
further news of her until the morning of the 16th, when a milk 
roundsman found her body lying m some shrubs just inside the 
tradesman’s entrance of No 89 Addison Road 

Spilsbury was examining the body at Paddington mortuary a 
few hours later Vera Page had bten criminally assaulted and then 
strangled by hand The body was superficially bruised, and after 
death a cord had been tied round the neck In the crook of the 
right elbow was found a finger-stall covering a piece of lint stained 
by a suppurating wound and smelling strongly of ammonia The 
size of the stall suggested that it was a man s There was soot and 
coal-dust on the child s face and clothes, and her coat was 
spotted with candle-grease Her beret and swimming certificates 
were missing Though rain had fallen during the night of the 
15th/16th, only the back of her coat, where it touched the soil, 
was damp, and other evidence made it plain that she had not been 
killed where she was found 

The coroner for the district was Ingleby Oddic When he 
opened the inquest, which was not concluded until February the 
first batch of over a thousand statements t \ken b) the police had 
already covered a good deal of ground The most important was 
that of a woman who lived in Stanley Ciescent at the top of 
Montpelier Road At nine o clock on the evening ot the 15th she 
found a red beret and a piece of candle in hei aiea The beret 
had not been there a few hours eaihcr As soon as this news came 
to hand Superintendent Cornish who was in charge of the case 
had telephoned to Spilsbur) and the pair went to Stanley Cres- 
cent, where they were joined by Chief Inspector (now Chief 
Superintendent) Cherrill, the fingerprint expert The Crescent is 
almost S-shaped, a narrow street of tall houses From the area m 
question opened a disused coal cellar and water-closet running 
under the pavement, and it seemed probable that one of these 
dark little chambers was the scene of the come But the actual 
sequence of events between the moment when Vera Page was seen 
climbing Montpelier Road to the church of St John the Evan- 
gelist, swinging her beret, and the discovery of her body half a 
mile away thirty-six hours later was still, as it remains today, very 
farferom clear 
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In Spilsbury’s opinion she had been killed soon after she was 
seen in Montpelier Road at a quarter to seven on the 14th. From 
the state of the body, in which decomposition had begun, he 
concluded that for some time after death it had been in a warm 
place, such as an inhabited room. An external coal-cellar would 
not be warm in December. Yet the beret and the piece of candle 
had not appeared in the area until the evening of the 15th. With 
them were some scraps of torn cardboard, perhaps the certifi- 
cates, which the woman of the house had thrown away. At that 
time the body of Vera Page was wheicvcr it was being kept until 
the murderer could convey it to Addison Road early on the 
following morning, after the lain. It was conceivable that some 
whim took him back to the scene of his crime to toss the beret 
and the torn cardboaid over the area railings. The candle-end 
need not have any significance. 

All these streets lay in the prosperous fringe of the district, just 
north of Holland Park Avenue. They were lined by houses of 
the well-to-do <1 some of those in Stanley Crescent let 
rooms and flats to lodgers. There were no shops, and the police 
station at the foot of Ladbroke Grove had been designed to pre- 
serve the amenities, and looked like a large private house. Stanley 
Crescent itself w'ould be very daik on a December evening, and 
the whole of this quarter is secluded and quiet, though on the 
fringe of a main road, with its arc-lights and shops and traffic. 
On the south side of this dividing arter\, which soon becomes 
Uxbridge Road, is Addison Road, another wide street of large 
houses, where the body was found. The Page family lived in the 
poorer northern part of the distnct, near Porlobello Road. The 
murderer might live anywhere, but every indication pointed to 
his home being in the neighbourhood too. 

The investigation went on, and hundreds more statements were 
taken, and when the last heai ing of the adjourned inquest opened 
on 10 February the coroner told the jury that important evidence 
would be heard. Spilsbury recapitulated his conclusions: Vera 
Page had been killed quite soon after she was last seen on the 
evening of 14 December, her body had then been kept in a warm 
place for at least twenty-four hours, and it had been conveyed to 
Addison Road only a short time before it was discovered there. 
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Marks made after death could have been caused by the body being 
flung over a man’s shoulder during this removal, and it was per- 
haps to assist it that a cord had been tied loosely round the neck. 
Roche Lynch, who followed Spilsbury, gave the results of his 
analysis of the finger-stall and lint, of similat matenals handed to 
him by the police, of \anous specimens of candle-grease, of the 
girl's clothing, and of the beret, which smell of paraffin 
Among the next witnesses was a woman who stated that early 
m the morning of 1 6 December she saw a man wheeling a barrow 
along Holland Park Avenue towaids Addison Road On the 
barrow was a bundle done up in what looked like a led tablecloth. 

The last witness called was Perc) Oilando Rush, who was m a 
very anxious position. He was a mamed man living in Notting 
Hill, and he had known Veia Page Just before her death he was 
wearing a fingei-stall to protect a suppurating wound. The stall 
found with the body smelt of ammonia, and Rush was a launderer, 
who used ammonia in his woik The beiet smelt of paraffin, and 
when he was fust interviewed by the police, on the day after the 
discovery of the murdci, thev collected from his rooms a paraffin- 
soaked rag. He then had in his pocket a pjjamu cord, and he 
possessed a red tablecloth and used candles 

Rush was questioned at length by Ingleby Oddie He said that 
he discarded his fingei -stall two da)s beioic the murder was 
committed At the time when Vera Page v&s last seen he was 
miles awa), having not long staited to walk home fiom his place 
of work; a journe) which took him two houts He was at woik 
all the next day, 16 December, and attei i cunning home did not 
go out again It was in his favour that the icsults of Roche 
Lynch’s analysis of the exhibits were in ceitain vitU cases con- 
tradictory oi inconclusive Bandages and lint fiom Rush’s home 
were not identical with those of the fingei stall found with the 
body Comparisons of candle-giea>c pi oved indecisive Email), 
the woman who had seen the man with the barrow in Holland 
Park Avenue, which m the dark hours of an carl) wintei morning 
was very well lighted, failed to identify Rush 
It was a case where circumstantial evidence had to be treated 
with the greatest care. In Notting Hill alone there were no doubt 
scopes of people with injured fingers, and thousands who owned 
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red tablecloths and used candles, paraffin, and ammonia It does 
not seem to have been suggested that Rush possessed a barrow, 
or had access to any place other than his home where he could 
have taken the body and kept it concealed for more than a day. 
It must have seemed inconceivable that he would carr) the corpse 
of a little girl through the streets to the house whcic his wife was 
waiting for him The coroner pointed out the infinite possibilities 
of coincidence, and the jury took the minimum of time to return 
a verdict of murdei against a peison or persons unknown - a 
verdict which still stands as the last word on poor Vcia Page 


2 

Frederick Noddcr is the onl\ man who has in effect been tried 
twice m this country for the same muider On 10 January 1937, 
he was charged by the Chief C onstable of Newark with the whole 
of Section 56 of Offences *. g unst the Person Act, and at his first 
irial he was md upon nine counts undci the ^ct in shor f , 
he was charged with abduction b\ naud ot a little gul of ten, a 
crime which is a lelon\ but the judge and the juiy had little 
doubt that he was guilty of a greatei wickedness It maj have 
been this conviction as well as failing hcaHh that caused Mr 
Justice Swift to tieat counsel < nd witnesses foi the defence with a 
biusqueness and aceibitv most unusual in a uislinguished occu- 
pant of the Bench In passing sentence the judge said 

T icderick Noddcr, \ou have been most properly in my 
opinion convicted b) the jui \ ol a dicadlul dime Whatjou did 
with tnat little gul what became ol hci only >ou knoyy It ma) be 
that time will reveal the dreadful sesiet which >ou carry in voui 
breast ’ 

These weic prophetic words The judge was neanng the end of 
his life, but he lived to see the sceret levelled and Nodder 
brought from prison to be charged a second time, and this time 
with murder 

Nodder is a squalid figure of mastery He was a motor me- 
chanic, and is said to have served m the A S C dunng the First 
World War He was believed to be in his early foities when, in 
1934, he came to live with a married couple named Grimes in 
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Sheffield. He then called himself Hudson, but the Grimeses knew 
his real name He was married, but had left his wife, and was at 
this time dodging a bastardy warrant At the end of the summer 
of 1935 he left Sheffield for Newark with an introduction from 
Mrs Grimes to her sister Mrs Tinsle) whose husband was a coal 
carter working m that town Still as Frederick Hudson, Nodder 
stayed for a few weeks with the Tinslevs becoming very friendly 
with their children who called him Uncle Tred He then moved 
to East Retford, anothei Nottinghamshire town towards the 
Lincolnshire bolder almost midway between Worksop and 
Gamsborough, and in June 1936 took a small semi-detached 
house called Peacehaven a n inn never more inappropriate in 
the village of Hatton, 3^ miles from Retfoid He was now using 
his own name again During this period he worked as a driver for 
haulage firms and the like but because of dishonest) and 
drunkenness he seldom kept employment foi long While he was 
at East Retford and Ha) ton he was visited regularly by Mis 
Grimes from Sheffield at Ha) ton as often as once a week He 
did not see an) thing of the Tinsley lamilv at Newark from the 
time he left their house in 1935 until January 1937 
On the 5th of th it month at four o clock Mona Lilian 
Tinsley, a child of ten left her school in Newark to walk home 
About that hour a neighbour of the Tinsleys who had known 
Nodder when he was sta)ir\g with them saw him loitering by the 
school gate Half an hour later a schoolboy*friend of Mona s, 
who also remembered Nodder noticed the pair standing together 
at Newark bus station Mona was not seen again alive by any of 
her family or friends except Nodder A few last glimpses of her 
were obtained bv a bus conductor that afternoon on the loute 
from Newaik to Retford when Noddei was with her, by two 
men who saw the pair in Retfoid that evening and by a maid in 
a house two doors from Peacehaven who on the following morn- 
ing caught sight of a little girl at Nodder s back door From that 
moment Mona Tinsley disappeared 
The search for her had barely begun when Nodder, on the 
strength of his own statement, was charged on 10 January with 
abducting her He said he had met the child by chance in Newark 
on the 5th, when she was on her way home from school. Her aunt 
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at Sheffield, Mrs Grimes, had a baby boy then about nme months 
old whom she was bringing to Nodder 's house at Hayton the next 
day, on one of her weekly visits Mona wanted to see the baby, 
and her obliging ‘Uncle Fred earned her oil with him to spend 
the night at Peacehaven The distance from Newark to Hayton 
is over twenty miles Noddei took no steps to inform the girl's 
parents of this odd proceeding, ana left them equall> in ignorance 
of what he said he did next day On that morning the 6th, he 
leceived a note from Mrs G times postponing hei visit, where- 
upon, in his own words he thought that his best plan would be 
to send Mona on to Sheffield with a letter to hei aunt The 
bastaidy warrant being ^till out he did not want to be seen m 
that city, and, having taken his little guest that evening as far as 
Worksop, he left her in the bus which was going on to Sheffield - 
or so he thought lie nevei scorned sure about this He then 
returned to East Retford and had several drink before walking 
home Outside Peacehaven the poliec weie waiting for him He 
told them that he l.au not seen Mona Tinslev for fifteen months 
He was taken to Newark, and two days 1 iter produced the story 
outlined above 

It need hardly be said that Mrs Gnmcs h id seen nothing of her 
niece She and hei husband begin by denving that they knew 
where Nodder lived, though she had been seeing the latter 
regularly, and was engaged with him in some obscure business 
transaction involving loiries She was to prove a most unsatis- 
factory witness at both trials Even the Tinsleys <xem to have been 
less helpful than was to be expected and the relations between 
Nodder, a disgusting crcatuic ot iilthv habits, and these two 
families in Sheffield and Newaik arc among the mysteiies of the 
case 

No trace of Mona Tinsley was found at Peacehaven, with the 
possible exception of some childish scribbles The house was in a 
revolting condition Little doubt was felt, however, as to the poor 
child’s fate, and while Nodder was awaiting trial scores of police 
and hundreds of people from the neighbourhood were combing 
the countryside. The district of which East Retford is the centre 
is flat and seamed with waterway s - the river Idle, the Chesterfield 
Canal, a stream called the Ryton and innumerable small drains 
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and brooks Jt is dotted with little woods and coppices, and 
Sherwood Forest is near at hand. The weather that wintei was 
frightful: the rain pouied down, every runlet was in flood, and 
the Idle, bel)ing its name, was a tonent half a mile wide With 
such conditions, in this t\pe of country, it is not surprising that 
the army of searchers had found no clue to the missing child's 
fate when Nodder stood in the dock at the Biiminghum Assizes 
in March He did not leave it for the witness-box, no evidence 
was called for the defence, and on the second day of the tnal he 
was sentenced to seven \eais' penal semtude foi abduction by 
fraud - a fuithei indication ol the view which the judge, and, no 
doubt, the jury, took of the gnvit) ol his offence 

Three months latei the evidence so lone sought in vain came to 
light. Time, in the voids of Mr Justice Swift, revealed Noddcr’s 
dreadful secret The river Idle, in its northward course to the 
Trent, runs through Last Retford, passes within a mile of 
Hay ton, and enters Yorksh.ic non the small town of Bawtr). 
Between Ha\ton and Bavvti> the river in its windings covers some 
ten miles Along these windings, for half a }ear, Mona Tinsleys 
body had drifted through the weeds, until on 6 lune, a Sunday, 
it was seen floating b\ a par t\ rowing downstream fiom Bawti). 
It was almost completely clothed That evening the child’s father 
identified the remains On tU following morning, while Dr 
J. M Webder, a Birmingham pathologist ex miming them 
in an outhouse near the nvei Monas coat and one of her 
Wellington boots were dredged up neai the spot where hei bod) 
was found 

It was not, however, until 2V Jul\ after an inquest had been 
opened and twice adjourned, that Nodder was brought from 
prison to Retford police station and charged with the murdei In 
the meantime, at the end of June, Spilsbuiy had travelled to 
Birmingham to inspect the sections taken fiom the bod) b) Dr 
Webster and the microscopical specimens made from them. 
When Nodder s second trial came on in November, this time at 
the Nottingham Assizes before Mr Justice Macnaghten, the onl) 
new witnesses of importance were the medical men. The others, 
except for those concerned in the discovery of the body, had been 
he^rd before, and had nothing new to say. But that discovery. 
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and the nature of the medical evidence, made all the difference 
between conjecture and certainty, between one indictment and 
another, between seven jears’ penal servitude and the execution 
shed at Lincoln Prison 

The second tnal, like the lust, lasted onl) two da\s Webster 
and Spilsbuiy weie in the witness-box towards the end of the 
first da) Almost at once Webstei was asked b) Mr REA. 
hlwes, who, as at the lust tnal, appeared with Norman Bnlett 
for thz Ciown, whether his attention had been drawn to any 
particulai feature in the bod\ when he first saw it within a few 
hours ot its iccovci) fiom the river Webster replied that he 
noticed a horizontal maik tunning round the n«.ck The bod) 
itself, through long immersion in water, had undergone the 
change known as adipocere formation, a chemical change in the 
tissues I rom the advanced state of this slow process he con- 
cluded that the bod) had been in the watei ioi live oi six months. 
When the bod) was taken to I ast Reifoid for the post-mortem, 
and had beei i cicai 1 he foun 1 that the m uk on the neck did not 
quite go round, it did not meet at the b ick It was not a m tural 
fold, but was the lesuU ot a thin coul or stung bung tied about 
the neck before death The dead child s tongue still boie the 
marks ol teeth, indicating tint it had been bitten at the time of 
death or immediately beloie, and in Webster's view, through 
the tongue bung loiced up bv the picssuic of the ligature on the 
throat In othu words, Mona Tinslev who was quite healths, 
had not died liom natural causes oi liom drowning, but from 
strangu* ilion Decomposition, though ictaided bv the immersion 
of the bodv for months in cold water made it impossible 
determine whether she had also been the victim of a criminal 
assault 

Mr Maurice Heal), for the defence he too had been at 'he 
hist trial in the samecapaut) - tried to get Dr Webstei to admit 
that the little gul might have caught the neck of hei liock on a 
branch b) the riverside, being throttled as she hung suspended 
before the branch broke and she fell into the watei The doctor 
would not commit himself, and in rcplv to Norman Birkett, who 
re examined him he said that in such a case the mark round the 
neck would tend to be oblique, whereas was, m fact, horizontal. 
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This ingenious but far-fetched supposition was soon disposed 
of by Spilsbury, when he followed Webster. He agreed that the 
cause of death was strangulation, probably effected by a ligature 
being passed over the head and drawn backward from behind, so 
that it was not m contact with the extreme back of the neck. 
Asked by Norman Birkett what conclusions he drew from the 
indentations on the tongue, which were still visible when he 
examined Webster's specimens, he said that they would have 
passed away almost at once it the tongue had been bitten before 
Mona Tinsley died, they must have been caused at the moment of 
death, when the process of throttling forced the tongue between 
the teeth As to <he theory of accidental strangulation by the 
child’s frock, Spilsbury said 

‘Some pait of the dtess would make a pressure-mark corre- 
sponding to the upper mat gin of the article which was pressing 
on the neck In the case of the clothing, from what 1 could see 
there was no narrow band along the upper put of the dress The 
mark would be shallower and bioadu than the one found in this 
case ’ 

Suspension, as fiom a branch, Spil burv went on was not 
strangulation The bod' would be suspended by its own weight 
In cases where the suspending ligature did not completely sui- 
round the neck it alwa\s dragged upward at the sides, leaving an 
oblique mark, not a horizontal one Tinally^the absence of any 
other bruises 01 marks on the bod) put the theory of suspension, 
m his own words, out of count altogether 

He confirmed Dr Webster s conclusions from the ptesencc and 
condition of adipoccre There was nothing inconsistent with the 
body having been in the river since early in January It must have 
been put into the water very soon after death, before the process 
of putrefaction began to develop , otherw lse this would have con- 
tinued to act with normal rapidity, and the body would have risen 
to the surface long before it did. 

In a brief cross-examination Mr Healy suggested that Spils- 
bury found Dr Webster’s evidence good only in parts, like the 
curate’s egg. Spilsbury would not admit this, he did not think 
there was any part he did not agree with He described the argu- 
snqpt for death by suspension as very speculative. 
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There was only one witness for the defence. This time Nodder 
gave evidence. When Norman Birkett rose to cross-examine he 
had an easy task in showing up the absurdities of the prisoner’s 
story. Theie was little Mr Healy could say in his final speech, 
except to suggest that if Mona Tinsley was muidered the crime 
was committed after 6 Januaiy, when the accused was taken into 
custody, and that it took place not at Ha\ ton, but in or near 
Worksop, where Nodder said he left the child in a bus, and 
thtough which town the little nver Ryton flows to join the Idle 
just south of Bawtiy This point was to be raised agun 

Mr Justice Macnaghten s summing-up piescnted two issues to 
thejury. Was Mona Tinsley niurdeied } Did the) believe Nouder’s 
story 9 As to the second the judge left little doubt of his own 
opinion Of the fust, he said, T think vou nid) take it as abso- 
lutely certain that it theie was an> giound foi challenging tne 
medical testimony it theie was an) ground wheiebv conclusions 
at which Dr Webster and Sir Bernard Spilsbuiy aimed could be 
disputed, test-n to that ePect would have been offered to 
)ou ’ At the \ei) end ot his address Ik put the e issues in other 
words ‘On the hist question, was the child murdered, )ou have 
the direct testimon) of the doctors On the second question is the 
pnsonei the peison who murdered her are the facts proved be- 
fore you inconsistent with any othei lational conclusion than that 
he is the person who committed this ternble deed 9 ’ 

Thejury had retired to consider then verdict when they were 
lccalled to hear fresh evidence The witness who found the body 
floating in the Idle on 6 June now said that a week or two earlier 
he and his sons, while boating on the R)ton near its junction 
with the largei met, saw a large sack awash on a mudbank II 
gave off a \eiy offensive smell The implication that this story 
supported the Worksop theory was, however, rebutted by Dr 
Webster, who said that the retarded state of puticfaction of Mona 
Tinsley's body pioduced only a slight, musty odour The jus;y 
withdiew again, and aftei a further absence of half an hour 
bi ought in a veidiot of guilty 

Twice tried, Nodder twice appealed The second appeal, like 
the first, was dismissed, and almost a \ear after his crime he was, 
hanged. 
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Mr William Roughl \r> closes his Introduction to The Trial 
of John Donald Merrett , edited by him for the ‘Notable British 
Trials' series, with the following w'ords: 

But theie is one question, touching the \eiy marrow of the mysteiy, 
to which 1 should like to ha\e had an answer: How did the accused 
propose to deal with the situation which his nefanous transactions had 
created 9 He had depleted his mother's bank accounts, dissipated her 
current income, dc polled hei tcmpoianly of a livelihood. Detection, 
imminent and inevitable, confronted him. He could not have counted 
upon a timely accident, oi foreseen her suicide on the discovery of his 
guilt. What was he going to do about it? How was the plot to end? 

This question must have been in the forefront of the muuD of 
the six women and nine men of the jury which, on the seventh day 
of the trial in the High Court of Justiciary in the Parliament 
Square, Edinburgh, retired to deliberate upon the fate of John 
Donald Meirctt. He was being tried, as Scots law allows, upon 
two very different charges taken together: (1) murder and (2) 
uttering - i.c. presenting for payment - cheques which he knew to 
be forged. After an horn's absence the jury unanimously found 
the pannel, otherwise the accused, guilty under the second charge; 
as to the first, that of shooting his mother, they returned by a 
majority *a verdict of Not Proven. It will be recalled that Lord 
Alness, in alluding to this tnal, over which he presided as Lord 
Justice Clerk, describes the finding of Not Proven, another 
peculiarity of Scottish law, as ‘ unsat isfactoiy'. Mr Roughead 
calls it ‘indefensible and invidious'. But at least it means what it 
says. 

f For the full story of this remai kable case readers are referred to 
the volume mentioned above. Mr Roughead 's Introduction is 
among the best things even he has done, and to paraphrase, how- 
ever briefly, such a master of his subject seems almost pre- 
sumptuous. But as one of the few trials in which it was possible to 
retain Spilsbury for the defence, something must be said about it 
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here and the tnanfe so because to quote Mr Roughead again, 
‘The crux of the case as I see it is the medical evidence 

Mrs Bertha Mcrrett was a worn in of fift) five and her son 
John Donald was seventeen and a naif when the pur came to 
live in Edinburgh in Janu ir) 1026 Mrs Murat c ime ol a pros 
perous L mcashirc 1 imilj md hid in income ol £700 a vear 
Her son w is«born in New /til nd Hu hu bind deserted her 
and she brought the bov to l n J i id in 1 >“ ) 4 entering him it 
M llvern College wliue he did well He w s to hive gone o 
Oxford but iftei 1c hid been i )en it the school his o enei il 
conduct decided hu to s nd h m t i Ldinoui s h L mvusit) which 
is non iesident lie e uld live it 1 ome with her in the Scottish 
capitil md be undu hu c\c A tu sti\m in looms md it a 
boirding house the two Muictls moved into i lurn he l flit at 
No M Buckm n im Ten ice on 10 M ich 

On 17 March i \Vcdnesd \ the 1 til mud who 1 >ked mu 
tie Hit i \ouii i hi d w i i i i ed Sutherland limed is 
usu il it ) \ i mi v t n le 1 i 1 fi 1 ed hie ikf ist n 
th* 1 o 1 itlii^i >m in 1 the t lie hivin^ been eleiied the 

foimu s U ck wn it it t > wine I teis B 1 n 1 h r i n I u r glit 

w is a hare iu it top opened > un^ Mu letl h i l t iken i boi k t v 

i cn ur in i reee ne u the d ) r I hi 1 w is \ i c open Mis 

Sutherl md w is l i \ in the Kitchen U J k n ( i the Hit when 
about 10 she lie nd i shot Of whit next II i| puled she gi e 
conti ldietorv recounts Aeeordm U i ic she s \ throu s h the 
open door Mrs Meirett f illin him hu eh in pistil in hu 
h nd Hu Im il vusion to which she idhercd it the tml w is 
tint after th^ shot she he ird i sue im nd i tl ud before die 
could collect I er v its voting MerrUt e ime t i the kitchen md s i 1 
his mother h id shot her ell Cn m^ with him to the sittin^ roi m 
or public room is slie e died it she lot nd Mrs Me rett l)ing i l 
the floe r bleeding from the he id Her eh n \ is o\u \ r led The 
pistol w is then o i top of the burc ill 1 liue w is further contra 
d etorv evidence includi i^ th it of the f ( 1 ee is to whether the 
pistol a smill lutom itic w is ever in the bure u u w is dis 
covered on the floor beside the bod' 

The whole all nr in fict w is vuv c ismllv h ndlcd from t 
beginning It was taken foi gi mtul th a Mis Mcnctt who vas 
L 
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still alive but unconscious, had attempted sufcide. She was con- 
veyed to the Royal Infirmary and placed in a barred ward, to all 
intents and purposes undei arrest There she lingered for a fort- 
night, at first conscious and able to talk rationally and to sign a 
cheque She had no idea of what had happened, except that some- 
thing like a pistol had gone of! uj her head, when asked, ‘Was 
there not a pistol there 9 she replied, in astonishment, ‘No was 
there 0 ' She had been willing letters and had just said to her son, 
who was standing by her, lio away, Donald, and don't annov 
me,' when the explosion occurred Donald Merrctt agreed that 
she had used these words but said lie had gone back to the recess 
at the end of the room before the shot was tiled He told two 
stories about the pistol, which he had pui chased, with fifty 
caitndgcs, a few days before the tragedy first, that his mother 
knew ot it, and took it from him, putti lg it in a small drawer of 
the bureau, and, later that he did not think she knew he had it. 

Of this young man s behaviour, during the last fortnight of his 
mother’s life Mr Roughead remarks that ‘it does seem to fail 
something short of what one should expect from an onlv and 
beloved son’ Mrs Merrctt had two married sisters, both ol whom 
were abroad that March Donald did not inform them of what 
had happened though at the injured woman's request he tele- 
graphed to a friend, Mrs Hill at Brighton He treated Mrs Hill m 
a very cavalier fashion when she arrived 1 dinburgh It was 
she who brought one of his aunts Mrs Penn huriymg back with 
her husband lrom the Rivieu Donalds not mil activities of 
which more will be said, included nightly visits to a Palais de 
Danse catted the Dunedin his mothci w is barclv in the Infirmary 
when he was round at the Palais to take a guMnend, one of the 
instructresses, to have tea at Quecnsfcirj Ihe pair \vcre at a 
unema that evening sandwiching a buef udl at the Infirmary in 
between these relaxations A few days later the distressed son, 
#ho already had a motoi -cycle, was ordering a new and more 
powerful one He continued to go to the Palais, and to take his 
friend about, until, on 1 April, Mrs Merrett died She was never 
charged with attempted suicide, but the chai gc had oeen prepared 

Nine months passed By Mrs Merrett s will her whole estate 
v$ls left m trust for her son until he reached the age of twenty- 
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five. One of the two administrators was the Public Trustee, who, 
the other having renounced probate, acted alone. Mr and Mrs 
Penn took over the flat in Buckingham Terrace until it was due to 
be vacated in June. ‘Jt must,’ says Mr Roughcad, ‘have been a 
strangely discomfortable household: the uncle and aunt, per- 
plexed by the enigma of the mother's death; the nephew, who 
alone knew the answer, the maid, who had claimed to know and 
afterwards denied it.’ The uncle and aunt soon found other 
causes for worry in the nephew’s conduct, though for some time 
they did not know the half of it. In April Donald borrowed 
money from them and went olf to I ondon ‘to consult a famous 
detective’. With him went a male friend and two girls, one of 
whom, being under sixteen, was lulled back to her home by the 
police. Donald hiimelf was soon again in Edinburgh, penniless. 
Other misdemeanours were now coming to light; the police were 
in and out of the flat, and, the >oung prodigal having been 
examined by an alienist, and pronounced sound and sane, he was 
piesently dispatched >uulh again, to Disiach's village of Hughen- 
den, in Buckinghamshire, where it was felt that temptations would 
be fewer than in Edinburgh, and where, under a tutor, he could 
attack the studies which hilheiio lie had scaicclv attempted to 
puisue. 

For it was now' known that afici his lu^t few weeks at Edin- 
burgh University his class and his tutor, wuose fees his mother 
paid, saw him no more. He would ieavc home each morning, his 
books under his arm, and amuse himself at the Palais dc Danse or 
elsew'here until it was time to return Hi^ mothers injury and 
death did not cause him to alter this routine, or to ifltermit his 
nocturnal visits to the Palais, which weie ellected with the help 
of a rope fiom his bedroom window 7 . At the Palais he would 
‘book out’ his fi lend the mstructiess at a cost of 1 5a. for an after- 
noon or 30s. an evening. He took her about and bought her 
jewels, as well as the motor-cvclc fni himself. Aladdm did no 
better, for Donald's allowance was 1()\. a week. On the day before 
Mrs Merrett was shot the Clydesdale Bank in Edinburgh notified 
her for the second time that she was ovei drawn, and inquiries 
soon revealed the method by which the son had supplemented his 
allowance. His mother’s principal account was with the Midland 
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Bank at Boscombe, a suburb of Bournemouth; from this, and 
from the Clydesdale account, over £450 had been withdrawn 
during February and early March by means of twenty-nine 
cheques made out to J. D. Merrett. Forgery must have been sus- 
pected at once, and no doubt the Edinburgh police then began to 
put to themselves those questions propounded by Mr Roughead: 
if Mrs Merrett had not so conveniently died, what was the forger 
going to do about it? How was the plot to end? 

2 

To prove the foigcry took time. Nemesis ovei took voting Mei ret t 
in November, m the form of a petition by the Piocurator Fiscal 
of Midlothian, charging him with muidei and uttering; he was 
arrested at Hughendcn and taken to Edinburgh prison. His trial 
began on 1 Fcbruaiv 1927. 

Lord Alness was on the Bench; counsel for the Crown were the 
Lord Advocate and the Advocate- Depute, Mi C raigie Aitchison, 
k.c., led for the Panncl. It was remarked of the latter, as he stood 
in the dock, a powerfully built \oung man si\ feet in height, that 
he looked much older than his eighteen vears. 

Five of the seven days' proceedings were taken up b\ the evi- 
dence for the Ciovvn. It was impossible to keep the two charges 
against the accused tidily separate, after ««&1rs Suthcilund had 
been severely questioned about her conflicting versions of the 
shooting, and a piper in the K.O.S B.s who ten months before 
was a policeman had aitlessly displayed his lack of observation 
and faulty memory of what took place when he was called to the 
scene of the tragedv, the examination of Detective-Inspector 
Fleming raised the matter of the cheques. Two doctors from the 
Royal Infirmary followed, the second having been in charge of 
Mrs Merrett from within an hour of her admission until her 
death. It was elicited from these witnesses that neither saw any 
blackening or tattooing round her wound, as might be expected 
in a case of attempted suicide by shooting, when the weapon is 
held close to the head; but under cross-examination both ad- 
mitted that there was much blood round the wound, which had 
to be removed w'ith a swab soaked in water, and that in looking 
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for powder-marks they did not use even a hand lens The recol- 
lections of the second doctor of conversations with Mis Merrett 
while she was his patient were, after the lapse of time, imperfect 
and confused In reply to Mr C raigie Aitchison he said that her 
injury was alwa)s referred to as an accident and that she had 
ne\er repudiated the suggestion 

At the end of the third d i\ the Crown called two more medical 
witnesses of heavier calibre, if the expression in this context is 
permissible - Professor Ilarvev Littlejohn and Piolessor John 
Glaistei, respccti\cl\ Piofcssois of Forensic Medicine at Ldin- 
burgh and Cdasgow Universities The) described a scries cf 
experiments made with the actual weapon empk>\ed a 25 auto- 
matic of Spanish make holding six cartridges in the maga/inc 
Shots were lired at ranges varying Irom point blank to nine 
inches into cauls and into skin J here was much blackening and 
tattooing at the shorter ranges a little at six inches and at nine 
inches there wa^ n one at ill The p'ccc of skin there were curious 
rumours about how it was obtained still showed blackening 
alter having been ^oaked in water lor nearlv two months Though 
the pistol was onl) four anu a hall inches long Prolessor L lttle- 
john at lust dec! ued tb it in I is view suie'dc w is inconceivable' 

I *e used the same word ol tnc thcoiv o» accident according to 
vvhich Mi > Mcrictt had icachcd behind her foi something fiom 
the buicau overbalanced her chan, and in tilling, unwittinglv 
snatched the pistol liom a pigeon-hole Pressed bv Mr Craigie 
Aitchison, the Piolessoi cju ild ed this opinion bv s wing, "Jf it can 
be proved to be a clo^e discharge then cithei suicide or accident 
is possible ' He had no doubt howevci, that it was not a close 
dischaige B\ a close discharge he meant one within three inches 
He agreed that ll thuc was a doubt as to whether the weapon was 
tiled within that range, suicide or accident could not be excluded 
The Piofessoi s evidence, in short, after Mi Aitchison had done 
with him, had not advanced the C lown s case \ci\ far Fven to 
the lay mind Mr Aitchison's cioss-cxammation is a masterpiece 
of persistence and skill 

If the crux of the case was the medical evidence the crux of the 
medical evidence was this quc-dion of powder-blackening ai.d 
tattooing The Lord lustice C lerk, speaking in his charge to the 
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jury of the various arguments based on the wound was to say, 
‘I think you must take it that the case for the Crown on this 
matter depends on the absence of blackening, and in substance 
on nothing else ' Because no such marking was detected with the 
naked e\e after the wound had been cleaned, while experiments 
with cards and human skin seemed to show that tattooing, or 
penetration of the suificc could not be eradicated by washing, 
the prosecution m untamed that the pistol could not have been 
held close to the head The f ict was glossed over that though the 
doctors who failed to lind an) blackening knew that Mrs Merrett 
was under a suspended chaigc of attempted suicide, they said 
nothing to contradict the idea L ven the defence neglected this 
point, and the judge, in summing up, onlv refer icd to it indirecti), 
when he reminded the jur) that the case was accepted by all as 
one of suicide A minor question was that of the couisc taken by 
the bullet, which was slightK upward fiom the wound in the right 
ear Prolcssor Cilaistu, when he lollovved Professor Littlejohn 
m the witness box spent most of hi^ time there parr) mg another 
relentless cross-examination chiefly on these two points Mr 
C raigie Aitchison complained of the witness s repeated hedging 
with the word ‘probable and towards the end ol the Professor s 
ordeal his replies give the impicssion of a man dnvcn into a 
corner 

It was diflercnt with the lununmg expert” witnesses foi th» 
Crown - those called to give evidence on the linancial side of the 
case, the Second charge ol ullci mg Thev included two authorities 
on handwuling one ol these being Mr G f Ciurnn This nam*. 
gave Mi Aitchison an opj ortunitv which he was not the man to 
miss In his only addict to the jur), at the end ot the evidence 
m Scottish tuals counsel do not make preliminary speeches - lie 
referred to the case of Adolf Beck I lind it diflisult in this case ’ 
he went on, ‘to get out of my mind this fact, that the name of the 
handwuling expeit who led to the conviction of Adolf Beck was 
Gurrin not the present Mr Gurrin Out of lcspcct to the present 
Mr Gurrin we refrained from asking what relationship he bore 
to the expert m the case of Adolf Beck ’ This might be thought 
hitting below the belt, but it was legitimate from counsel lighting 
for his client's life It reminded the jury very forcibly that hand- 
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writing experts had been known to make disastrous mistakes. If 
it failed of effect it was because Mr Gurrin’s conclusions from his 
study of the cheques now in question were supported m almost 
every detail by a second authority from Edinburgh, and by the 
general circumstances revealed by bank officials and the accused’s 
own actions. Remarks by Mr Aitchison in his address to the jury 
suggest that he had not much hope of their acquitting Donald 
Merrctt on the charge of uttering. 

When the defence opened on the sixth day of the trial Merrett 
himself did not go into the witness-box. Those called on his behalf 
included official persons who testified that when Mis Merrett 
died it was still taken for granted that she had committed suicide. 
Professor G. M. Robertson, an authority on mental diseases, was 
questioned about the effect of her injury on her mind. He said 
that though the brain itself had not been touched, the medical 
facts, as to which he was fully informed, indicated that the cover- 
ings of the b r 'd,i ' pciloraled. I his must result in senous 
mental changes. Mrs Menctt would be in a state of what he called 
altered consciousness; while she might appear normal, her 
memory would be so affected that it was unsafe to draw' infer- 
ences from anything she said during the last fortnight of her life. 
She might even have forgotten an impulse to commit suicide. 
Professor Robertson cited instances to support his conclusions. 

The last two witnesses for the defence were Mr Robert 
Churchill, the gun expert, and Spilsbury. I his pair had often 
appeared together in cases of shooting, and were to appear in 
many more in the future. Mr C hurchill was already recognized as 
one of the highest authorities on firearms and the results of gun- 
shot wounds, llrs evidence was therefore of great importance. In 
substance it was as follows: 

Having carried out experiments in London with a weapon 
similar to that figuring in the case, he was picscnt at Spilsbury 's 
further experiments in Edinburgh with the actual pistol. The 
ammunition was the same as that bought by Donald Merrett, 
and came from the same shop. A 25 automatic cartridge con- 
tained two grains of flake smokeless powder, a very small charge. 
Flake powder, fired from a smail pistol, would not really tattoo 
the skin, even at close range, the flakes would not penetrate, but 
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merely adhere to the surface. Blackening from the discharge 
would be purely superficial, and easily removed by wiping with a 
damp cloth. He had no doubt of this. In these circumstances no 
inference as to distance could he drawn from the absence of 
blackening. He was quite clear about that, too. 

From the direction of the wound, Mr Churchill said, it might 
have been suicidally inflicted or the icsult of an accident. He had 
e\pei lencc of a case of a woman who had shot herself behind the 
right car. There would probably he an instinctive movement of 
the head a wav from the muz/le, which would fully account for 
the course of the bullet after entiv. With regard to the theory of 
accident, a similar wound could be icpioduced by grasping the 
pistol with the thumb on the ti igger-guaid and the lingers at the 
butt. The automatic in question was in good woiking order; it 
was a cheap make, with a light pull. No 1 chance, said Mi 
Churchill, finally, was to he placed on such weapons, which 
might go off accidental 1\ 

‘The defence’, sa\s Mi Roughead at this point, 

reserved foi the final round thou lieav.cst weight hoi lunate, indeed, 
was the accused to secure the evidence of Sir Bernard Spilsbury. bor a 
pannel to be able to call an expei t ol his cabbie ol huiopean lame, ol 
the highest eminence in his profession, and of such unfailing fan news - 
was an advantage as unusual as u vsa> inestimable 

By this time counsel and scientific witnesses foi the defence had 
got to know one another \eiv well. Thcie had been a week of 
nightly conferences which must have recalled to Spilsbury the 
da)S when he worked with Muir, another Scot. With national 
thoroughness on national ground, the rigour of these meetings 
was unalleviated hv such frivolities as icfieshmcnt. ‘There was 
not,’ says one of those who attended, ‘even anything to dunk.’ 
But the Scottish brand of humour was not absent, and when on 
this sixth evening of the trial Spilsbury, in the witness-box, had 
given his qualifications Mr Oaigte Aitchison began his examin- 
ation with a little joke misheard by most of those m court: ‘Now, 
St Bernard . . .’ 

T have applied my mind,’ Spiisbuiv himself began character- 
istically, ‘to the question of the possibility of drawing any certain 
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conclusions as to whether the wound which icsulted in Mrs 
Merretfs death was homicidal, suicidal, or accidental.’ 

He went on to cite from his own knowledge, as Mr Churchill 
had done from his, a case of a suicide who shot himself behind 
the right car. ‘So far as my experience goes,' he added, ‘there is 
nothing in the site of the wound in the case of Mrs Merrctt 
inconsistent with suicide.' 

Handed the pistol, he pointed out that it was an automatic 
weapon, light in weight and with a \eiv shoit bairel, the muzzle 
projecting only one and a quarter inches beyond the linger on the 
tugger. It was thus eas\ to hold it in a position against the side of 
the head. Owing to the light weight there would he no strain on the 
hand or arm even if the pistol was held two inches awav from the 
head He agreed with a pioposition pul to Professor Littlejohn, 
that a considerable range of movement in the shouldci -joint was 
found in women, on account of the habit of putting up the hair. 

()l theeouD'* ' * n h\ the bullet lie said that slight inclination 
of the head would make all the dillcience, and that such a move- 
ment was to be expected in the case of all but very determined 
suicides. Most people, especiallv women, would dicad the ex- 
plosion. He concurred with Piofessor Littlejohn's view that an 
accident was possible, if not probable. 

Then came his vital evidence on the question of powder-black- 
ening. He said that in the circumstances - the bleeding, which 
would wash away some of the blackening, and the subsequent 
cleaning with a wet swab - he did not think that anv suie con- 
clusion could be drawn as to the distance fiom which the shot 
was tiled. He then siimman/ed the cxpenmcnls made with Mr 
Churchill in London, and the later ones with the actual weapon in 
Hdinbuigh. lie exhibited cards showing pait of the blackening 
wiped olf by a damp cloth. At two inches there was vciv little 
blackening. This was always less distinct on skin, because of the 
nature of the surface, and the moistness oi greasiness of skin 
made it more easy to icmove such markings Aflci wiping, a hand 
lens would be needed to detect any traces. The Hakes of the 
smokeless powder used, unlike the particles of granulated powder, 
which penetrate the skin, were very easily removed, and left no 
trace. 
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Spilsbury reiterated his opinion that suicide was a possible 
explanation of what had occurred, and of the theory of accident 
he said, ‘From my own experience of accidental shooting one 
knows of extraordinary positions sometimes resulting from the 
accidental discharge of weapons, and in such a position as this 
an accidental discharge, I think, could never he entnelv excluded. 
It might even be at a lange grealci than that which would produce 
local marks round the wound.’ 

Questioned by Mr Aitchison about Mis Merrctl’s mental con- 
dition after her injury and statements made by hci not long before 
acute delirium developed, Spilsbury icplied that any such state- 
ments should be accepted with great caution. 

Nothing need be said of his cioss-cxammation by the Lord 
Advocate. The latter failed to extiact an) qualification of Spils- 
bury \ evidencc-in-chief. A few questions fiom the bench closed 
his long occupation of the witness-box - only Professor Littlejohn 
had occupied it longer - his first appearance for the defence at a 
criminal trial, and the case for the defence itself. 

Mr Craigie Aitchison began his own speech in the course of the 
next morning, and in it he refcned to Spilsbui) in the eulogistic 
teims quoted by Lord Alness himself in the appreciation included 
in an earlier chapter. When the Lord Justice Clerk came to deliver 
his charge to the jury, and dealt with the conflict of opinion 
between the scientific witnesses, which he'*' described as irre- 
concilable, he went out of his way, in a parenthesis, to stress the 
importance he attributed to Spilsbui) \ conclusions, to which, he 
said, ‘I should imagine )ou would be disposed to attach the very 
greatest weight.’ The summing-up was, on the whole, rather 
favourable to the accused on the charge of murdci. On that of 
uttering it was more emphatically against him. The juiy, as has 
been seen, followed the leads given them - as to the capital indict- 
ment by a majority, and unanimously as to the minor charge, a 
verdict which sent Donald Merrctt to prison for twelve months. 

If it was ‘an inestimable advantage’ to a man accused of murder 
to have secured Spilsbui y as an expert witness, young Merrett 
was no less fortunate in his advocate, of whose final speech, says 
Mr Roughead, ‘it is hard to write without hyperbole’. The trial 
was^conducted on all sides with great ability and remarkable fair- 
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ness, for not even the judge alluded to the prisoner’s absence from 
the witness-box. Mr Roughead, having remarked that by the 
provisions of the Criminal Evidence Act of 1898 the prosecution 
could not comment on this fact, goes on to say, k but we, to whom 
the provisions of the Act do not apply, may well wonder at the 
pannel's silence If ever there was a case which called for such 
enlightenment as he alone could give, sure!) it is this ’ 


Three years and a month after the trial of Donald Mcrrett the 
second of the two most famous piosecutions foi matricide in the 
last quarter of a century reached its culmination at the Lewes 
Assizes. Again the medical evidence, and again that of Spilsbury 
in particular, was all-important. Here, however, the points of 
resemblance between the two cases cease. Mis Rosaline Fox and 
her son Sidnev L '<hmg in common (except their relationship) 
with the Merietts. One tragedv took place m Midlothian, the 
other in Kent; the means of death, the pioceduie of the trials, the 
verdicts - all were dilfeicnt. And at Lewes, of course, Spilsbury 
w'as giving evidence m his evervdav idle of witness for the Crown. 

Mrs Fox, who was siMv-thiee, was a Noifolk woman, born at 
Gieat Funsluim. a small village which is a marketing centre for 
the upland disiiicl between Swalfham and 1 ast Dei chain The 
daughter of a larm-labotucr, she married a signalman on the 
Great Eastern Railwa y, and had four chddien. It is said that the 
youngest, Sidney Hanv, bom in 1899, was the son of a railway 
porter with whom she lived after parting liom her husband. 

It cannot be pretended that Mis Fox was an exemplary parent, 
but the influence upon her of her youngest, and apparently 
dearest, mav have been a factor m her later decline into a com- 
mon swindler. Sidney was in the hands of ihe police before he 
was twelve, and for the greater pat t of his adult life he was living 
on his wits. These could have been put to better purpose, for he 
had plenty of ability of a sort, and some charm of manner; but he 
belonged to that curious tvpe which will take gieat pains, and 
run great risks, to avoid doing sicadv work. It would be interest- 
ing to know what men of this type, who must sometimes look 
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ahead, think is going to become of them. Sidney Fox, for all his 
cleverness, never prospered; he was in prison several times; and 
when he died, at thirty -one, he and his mother had for some years 
been existing precariously by drifting from 100 ms and hotels to 
other rooms and hotels, usually without luggage and almost 
without money, leaving furtively and in debt when managements 
became too picssmg. They were not entirely penniless: the eldest 
son having been killed in France in 1917, Mrs Fox drew a weekly 
pension of 10s., and Sidney himself, whose war rccoid in England 
had been in the highest degree discreditable, nevcithelcss received 
8 s. a week for an ailment said to have been conti acted in the 
service of his count! v. But these pittances went nowhere in the 
kind of life he and his mothei chose to lead. A moic dreary and 
nerve-racking one it is difficult to imagine. A pair of hares in a 
paper-chase, they left behind them a tiail of bilU and worthless 
cheques, and sooner or later the puisuit would catch up with 
them. Some time before the end Sidney Fox had perhaps decided 
to take drastic steps towards a new stait. 

In March 1928 he was sentenced to fifteen months imprison- 
ment for stealing jewellery fiom a Mis Morse, whose husband at 
this very time was about to institute proceedings for divorce, F ox 
himself being named as co-respondent. As Miss Tennyson Jesse 
puts it, he had been ‘outraging lus own peisonal and peculiar 
morality in making love to the iadv', lor he was a homosexual, 
and proud of it. During this* romance, when he and his mother 
were sharing a flat at Southsea with Mrs Morse, there w'as an 
escape of gas one night in the latter's bedroom She roused herself 
just in time. Some rather sinister circumstances attended this in- 
cident; not only was the gas-tap out of use, and difficult to turn, 
but Fox had just induced Mrs Morse to insure her life for a large 
sum and then to make a will in his favour. It seems probable that 
he was trying his prentice hand at murder, as well as at a more 
tender, if to him uncongenial, pursuit, if this was so, the idea, 
having taken root, became a monstrously unnatural growth. 

While Fox was serving his prison sentence his mother went to 
the workhouse, where, her health being poor - she suffered from 
paralysis agitans, among other things - she passed most of her 
time in the infirmary. Fox was released m March 1929, and the 
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couple then resumed their normal life of fraud On 21 April Mrs 
Fox made a will, leaving all she had to her son Sidney. As she had 
nothing to leave, except a small insurance dating back many 
years, arrears on which had recently been paid up, it is a fair 
assumption that she was being a party to some scheme, no doubt 
proposed by Sidney, bv which they were both to benefit. It is 
only too likely that Sidney himself already had other mows. On 
the 30th of the month he was taking out the first of a senes of 
accident policies on his mothers life. 

During the next six months the pair were on their travels, living 
on credit, by cashing cheques from stolen cheque-books, at times 
by pawning even thing but the clothes thev stood in. They even 
contrived to go to I- ranee on a pious pilgrimage to the grave of 
Sidney's eldest brothci. Autumn came, and bv wa\ of hotels in 
London, C anterbury, and Folkestone they arrived on 16 October 
at the Motiopolc at Mai gate Unpaid bills and cheques marked 
‘No Account* Wv - ^'cumulating evci moie thickly behind them. 
They had only a few shillings between them, and not even the 
brown-paper parcel which was their sole piece of luggage at 
Canterbury. 1 he weather being cold, and Margate notoriously 
biueing, Mis I ox wore both her stockinette diesses, one over the 
other. 

Sidney Fox staved at the Metiopole rather moie than a week. 
Mis Fox not quite so long. Six davs after their arrival, on 
22 October, he was in London, ai tanging foi an extension until 
midnight on the following day of two insuiances on his mother's 
life, one for £1 ,000, the other for £2,C00. He had to borrow money 
to pav his faie back to Maigatc. Mrs Fox, who with all her faults 
loved and ti usted this ruthless young egoist, happily had no sus- 
picion, when she dined with him that evening at the hotel, that 
the very moment of her death was written on the policies in his 
pocket, and that it wxas drawing verv near. Before midnight 
struck on the 23rd she may have had a few seconds of dicadful 
comprehension. 

A little before that midnight there was an alarm of fire at the 
Metropole. The manager, arriv ing at the scene of it, saw Mrs F ox, 
wearing nothing but an undervest and apparently unconscious, 
being dragged from her bedroom, which was full of smoke. He 
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helped to carry a badly burned armchair, still smouldering, into 
the corridor. Sidney Fox was there, having summoned help from 
the lounge downstairs. The police were called in, and two doctors, 
one of whom, Dr Austin, had prescribed a tonic for Mrs Fox 
1 three days before. He now found her beyond aid, and diagnosed 
the cause of death as shock and suffocation. The second medical 
man, Dr Nichol, did not dispute the conclusions of his colleague, 
who had been first on the spot. Dr Austin signed the death certi- 
ficate, and at the inquest next day a verdict of death by mis- 
adventure was returned. Sidney Fox, on the strength of the insur- 
ance policies and the usual plausible lies, obtained advances 
totalling £40 from a local solicitor, and without paying the bill at 
the Metropole left Mai gate with the remains of his mother for 
Great Fransham, where on 29 October Rosaline Fox was buried. 
On the morning of the funeral her son was at Norwich, discussing 
his claim under one of the insurance policies with the local man- 
ager of the company concerned; and to that city he returned in 
the evening, putting up for a few more days of freedom at the last 
hotel he was to know. On 2 November he was taken into custody 
on a charge of unlawfully obtaining credit - he was an undis- 
charged bankrupt - and haled back to Margate. Behind this 
almost venial charge far darker suspicions were taking shape. 
Within the Week Scotland Yaid was called in, and on the 9th 
Spilsbury and Chief-Inspector llambrook were on their way to 
the churchyard at Great Fransham. 


4 

Spilsbury ‘s card relating to Rosaline Fox, whose death had been 
certified as caused by shock and suffocation, is headed ‘Manual 
Strangulation’. There was to be much argument at the trial be- 
cause he alone of the medical witnesses saw the body while it was 
still well preserved. The colfin had been sealed with putty and was 
air-tight, and putrefactive changes were superficial. As soon as the 
organs and other parts removed by Spilsbury at the post-mortem 
became exposed to the air rapid decomposition set in, and one of 
the most important discoveries made by him, a bruise at the back 
of th# larynx, was unrecognizable as such by the time the sped- 
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mens reached his laboratory. He had gone to Great Fransham 
with an open mind ; the circumstances of the case aroused grave 
suspicion, but Fox was still held only on charges of fraud, and it 
was thought that if murder had been committed the means 
employed was probably poison It was chiefly this bruise, the size « 
of a half-ciown, in the loose tissue between the larynx and 
oesophagus, which convinced Spilsbury that Rosaline 1 ox died 
of manual strangulation 

Two months, in fact, went by before Sidney Fox was charged 
with theniurdei before the Margate magistiatcs and committed for 
trial The case was transieired irom Kent to the Sussex Assizes, 
and again hixtoi) icpcatcd itsell in the C ount\ Hall at Lewes 
Curtis-Bennett was there with the Attomey-Ciencial Sir William 
Jowitt, foi the Ciown, and J D C assels led tor the defence, 
on the one side was the e\ idence of Spilsbury, who had perfoimed 
the posl-moitem immediately alter the exhumation at Great 
Fransham, on ^ other that of two doctors who did not see the 
medical exhibits until three months latei and one of these 
doctors was Bronte Among the medical point in dispute was 
whether a maik was a bi uise or a post-mortem change It was, in 
many respects, the Thome case o\cr again 

The trial opened before Mr Justice Rowlatt on 12 March 19 JO. 
The evidence of the lire at the Metropole was itself very damaging 
to the accused. An armchair had been badlv burnt, and the carpet 
under it, but there was an unburnt strip ot carpet between the 
chair and the gas-sto\e which was at lust supposed to have 
caused the conflagration B) what accidental means could a flame 
have bridged that gap } Moreover experiments made with the 
carpet by the chief of the Maigate hire Bugade pioxed that only 
some combustible, such as petrol, would burn it as it had been 
burned In the hotel bedioom was a bottle of petrol, used by 
Sidney Fox to clean his only suit 

Equall) damaging, as suppling motive, was the evidence of the 
insurance policies expiring at midnight on that 2Jid of October. 
The background of the prosecution s case was filled in by hotel 
managers who had been defiauded, b) the dispiovmg of the 
accused’s many and often sill) lies about his mother's financial 
position and his own upbringing, and by the proof, which all this 
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revealed, of the desperate situation to which this pair’s long 
career of dishonesty had brought them The law might deal 
leniently with an ailing woman of sixty-threc, but it would be a 
different matter for Sidney Fox The jui v at Lewes knew nothing 
of his cnminal rccoid they did not guess, when Chief-Inspector 
Hambrook was in the witness-box that he had arrested Fox for 
forgery thuteen \eais befoie, but the) must have felt cei tain that 
the lattei's disci edit iblc past went fuither back than his last few 
weeks of swindling in kent and that he had moic to gain by 
his mothers death than relief fiom immediate difficulties It is 
probable, in fact, that had things gone as he planned he intended 
to leave Lrndand loi good 

Medical e\idcnce foi the piosccution began with that of the 
doctors called to the Metropole on the night of the file Mis Tox 
had been l)ing acioss hci bed, an odd position, when other 
guests at the hotel entered the smoke tilled room and carried her 
out, the bod\ had been laid in another loom bcioie the two 
doctors an i\ed Onl\ Dr Austin made an) sort of examination of 
it Di Nichol now said he v as not satisfied with the cause of 
death, had the matter been in In hands he would have had a 
post-mortem He had n snected the bedroom and was puzzled 
b) the gap between the burn m the carpet and the fireplace con- 
taining the gas-stove These witnesses wuc in tl e box on the thud 
da) of the tual it was not until the lifth da\ thlff Spilsbur) began 
his evidence He was pieceded b\ Roche Lvnch, who, at his 
request, had made tests for alcohol as well as foi poison, and had 
found traces of the foimer Sidncv Fox had bought half a bottle 
of port foi his mother a few hours bcioie hei death if she drank 
a good deal of it, as the traces discovered some weeks after 
indicated she was probabl) in a heaw sleep when hei son s hands 
first went about her throat 

The defence in a trial for muidcr in this country is kept in- 
formed of the case it will have to answer and this moreover, has 
usually been developed at some length at prchminaiy proceed- 
ings in a lower court Spilsburv like most of the other witnesses 
now appearing at Lewes foi the prosecution, had said all that he 
had to say two months earlier before the Margate magistrates 
T-herenvere four crucial points in his evidence, as Fox's counsel 
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knew - two negative and two positive Examined by the Attorney- 
General, he now said that though Rosaline Fox had a slight 
disease of the heait, among other common symptoms of senile 
change, in addition to the paralysis agitans from which she had 
suffered, he found nothing to account for sudden death from 
heart failuic or shock. Nor had she died from suffocation by 
smoke He had examined the bod) , and made microscopical tests, 
for soot or carbon dioxide His tests would have shown anything 
over 20 per cent. The lowest amount he had ever known to cause 
death was 45 per cent - as a lule it was nearer 70 pei cent He 
found no traces at all In his own words, the effects ot the fire in 
the room could be eliminated 

He then produced a model ol the human mouth, showing part 
of the air passages, the jaw, and the tongue Alter explaining 
where he had looked foi soot on the lining ot the passages he 
pointed out the spot at the luck ol the larynx, where he had 
found a Large, rece'it bruise In his opinion it was caused b) some 
mechanical violence, a bi caking oi tearing of small blood-vessels 
‘It was then, he said, ‘that I had the first indication of the 
conclusion to which I finally came th it death was due to 
strangulation ’ 

He also found, b\ making tiansveise cuts across the tongue, a 
bruise invisible to the naked eye midway between the tip and the 
back. Mrs box had false teeth which after her death weie found 
in the bedroom basin the bT uise was pi obablv caused b) the back 
teeth during the act of strangulation He could not account lor 
it in any other wav Attci mentioning further conditions very 
characteristic of death b) this means Spifsburv answered a final 
question irom the Attorney -General bv saving that, having 
weighed all the facts, he could come to no othci conclusion than 
that Mrs Fox had died ot strangulation by hand probabl) while 
asleep and before the tire started ceitainlv before there was any 
appreciable amount ot smoke m the room 

Mr Casscls, in cross-examination, did not press the question of 
soot in the air-passages If Spilsburv said there was no soot it 
could be taken that there was none, nor was the delence based 
on the theory that Mis Fox died ol asph)\iation. The biuise on 
the larynx, which had vanished in corruption before any second 
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person except the Chief Constable of Norfolk could see it, was 
a very different matter But here Cassels ran up against Spilsbury's 
most positive mood ‘It was a bruise, and nothing else There are 
no two opinions about it ’ Having, in fact (as Spilsbury himself 
very well knew), two medical witnesses who would say that it was 
not a bruise, but a mark of putrefaction, counsel abandoned this 
point for the moment, and raised that of a tiny bone in the larynx 
called the hyoid, which in old people becomes brittle and easily 
broken Spilsbury agreed that though the dead woman's hyoid 
was intact, he had broken it by a little pressure, but he added that 
he had with him notes of six cases of manual strangulation, the 
victims being ot various ages lip to lifty six, and in only one was 
the hyoid fractured When the theory of the defence was indi- 
cated by questions about the effect on an clduly person s heart 
of sudden exertion, such as getting out of bed in a panic, he 
replied that paralysis agitans, bv slowing down the power of 
movement, was actuall) a protection against sudden death from 
this cause 

The last witness foi the prosecution. Dr Henry Weir, a patho- 
logist and authority on diseases of the heart, m substance sup- 
ported Spilsbury’s opinions Dr Weir summed up his views in 
reply to a final question in re-examination ‘In mj opinion death 
was due to heart failure due to partial strangulation, to com- 
mencing strangulation In other wotds, that tnc strangulation in 
itself did not cause death, but brought on heart failure ’ The 
marks on the larynx and tongue, which he had seen on Spilsbmy's 
microscopical slides, must have been caused by violence 

Sidney Fox gave evidence on his own behalf a well-dressed 
young man, too cool and confident, with drooping left eyelid like 
Neville Heath s, and a voice desci ibed as ‘the acquircd-genteel 
type’ He made a terrible slip while being cross-examined Mrs 
Fox's bedroom at the Metropole had two doors Both were closed 
when the rescue! s arrived Fox was asked by the Attorney- 
General why, after opening the door communicating with his 
own room and being driven back by smoke, he closed the door 
again, and then, on his way to summon help, closed his own 
outer door and passed that of his mother’s room without opening 
it. ‘!$b that the smoke,’ was his reply, ‘should not spread into the 
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hotel.’ Here was the truth ; he could not be sure that he had killed 
his mother, and she must be left to suffocate as long as possible. 
It is not known, in fact, how long the fire had been burning 
before he ran downstairs. 

Fox’s long tale of lies, like those of so many others in his 
position, was mercilessly exposed. He was in the witness-box for 
most of the seventh day of the trial, and in the evening another 
Sydney, this time a Sydney Smith, Professor of Forensic Medi- 
cine in Edinbuigh University - he would have been an appto- 
priate witness in an earlier trial for matricide - was called to 
dispute Spilsbury's conclusions, lie was followed, the next day, 
by Bronte. 

It is said of this trial, as it is so often said of others, that it 
involved a diiect conflict of medical evidence. That form of 
words is seldom strictly correct, because the evidence on which 
medical witnesses for the prosecution and the defence respec- 
tively base the«r , Unions is seldom the same. In the nature^of 
things, the pathologist called in for the Oown is first in the field 
- sometimes, as in this and in the Thorne case, by several months. 
He sees signs, hkc the bruise on Mrs 1 ox's larynx and the mark 
of the cord round Elsie Cameron's neck, which disappear or alter 
very rapidly. Both Professor Smith and Bronte were faced w'lth 
this difficulty - precisely as Bronte himsell (as he was now re- 
minded) had been faced v\ ith it in this same couit live \cars before 
almost to a day. Both did their best to convince the jury that 
Spilsbury did not know the dilleiencc between post-mortem dis- 
coloration and a bruise. Bionte was, as usual, rather pugnacious. 
He was compelled, however, to admit the weakness of his posi- 
tion - the weakness inherent in all such cases - when he said of 
the bruise, ‘It was not there when 1 saw the larynx. 1 cannot say 
what Sir Bernard SpiKbury saw.’ That was the trouble, and the 
contention of Bronte and Professoi Smith that Rosaline Pox died 
of heart failure accelerated by shock was vitiated by the fact that 
Spilsbury had seen something which, through no fault of their 
own, they could not see. 

There Was never much hope for Sidney Fox, though in his 
conceit he may not have realized this until the end. He must have 
realized it then, for he is one of the very few convicted murderers 
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who, since the foundation of the Court of Criminal Appeal, have 
not appealed to it. 


Chapta 8 ‘Tiitse Vile Guns’ 

1 

In these early 19^0s Spilsburv was conceined in a number of 
notorious shooting? cases, including one of the few premeditated 
murders in this c'ass which have remained unsolved, and a 
fashionable cause ukbte in I ondon The most shocking affair 
of all, the slaughtei of a whole faimlv in Kent, was the xesult of 
what seems to have been a sudden tit of homicidal mania m a 
)Oung man outwardlv sane, v ho unlor tunatclv had a weapon to 
hand 

tail) in June 1912 Mis Swift, a woman of si\tv-five who man- 
aged Ye Olde Sportsman Inn at Seasalter, near Whitstable, 
arranged an outing with her daughtei, Mrs Stemp, who was in 
the same line of business at Wadhuist Mrs Stemp’s daughtei of 
fifteen was also of the part\ In Mrs Swifts car thc> diove to 
king's Wood, not far from Ashfoid, and picnicked there, at the 
edge of the trees close to Challock Cioss Roads At this time 
there was wandering about the wood, with terrible thoughts 
seething *n his suddenly disordered brain, a private of the Buffs 
named James Thomas Collins He had come from the musketry 
school at Hjthe, where he was on a course, and he had contrived 
to bring his rifle with him His aimless roving bi ought him upon 
the party of three, picnicking under the tices, and he shot them 
all. Mrs Swift died with a sandwich in her hand The madman 
took the body of the girl, Peggie, to the car and diove off, startling 
all who witnessed this demented transit by his wild demeanour. 
He jettisoned the dead girl at some distance from King's Wood, 
and left the car at a garage His murderous mania had spent itself. 
He menaced some of the army of searchers who later tound him 
hiding m another wood, but he did not fire again. 

'Jhough it means looking ahead, some account of the terrible 
coincidence of 1940 should follow here. In that year there was a 
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second massacre by shooting m the same county Again Sprls- 
bury went down into Kent - this time to the County Hospital at 
Pembury, near Tunbridge Wells - to examine the bodies of 
another tno of women Mrs Dt rothy Lishci and her daughter 
had been shot dead in a cottage in the village of Mathcld. Their 
housekeeper, Miss Charlotte Saundeis, was l)ing in a wood near 
b) No weapon was found Broken crockery in the cottage, when 
pieced together, showed that tea had been laid for four, and a 
single woman s glove of white hogskm suggested that there had 
indeed been a visitor Spilsbuiv s post mortem settled this ques- 
tion, and disposed of the theory originally held (as in the case of 
Messiter) that Miss Saunders had been killed b\ a blow on the 
head tach of the cards is headed ‘Shock due to shot gun injuries 
Muider 

The extraordinary famil\ histoiv behind this multiple crime is 
a warning against mixing the oil and water of iegulai and irregu- 
lar unions Bt*^ c outbreak of the Second World War Mr 
and Mrs Walter Fisher were living with their two daughters at 
Twickenham In the common phrase thev had driited apart 
Apparently without anv serious thought ot divorce each took a 
lovei Mis Fishei s was a Dane a vague figure who hoveis on 
the outskirts of the case \!i I ishei s 1 ukv turned f o a >oung 
widow, Mis 1 lorencc Ins Ouicla R insom io r some reason 
known as Julia, who had a faim at Piddington near Bicester in 
Oxfordshire Both the Dane and Mrs Ran om weie frequent 
visitors at the Twickenham house and when Fisher took a cot- 
tage at Mathcld, in Kent and spent week ends thcie with his 
lulia to all appearance the latter remained on fuendl) terms with 
his wife 

When the elder Miss Lishei married she ni i\ have been glad to 
be free of this singular nunaji At the outbreak of war the 
younger daughter, Freda, was nineteen and her mother fort)- 
seven The household now broke up i isher retired to the farm 
near Bicester with Mis Ransom, coming up to his business in 
London every da), and a little later, in March 1940 Mrs Fisher 
and the g.il went to live at Chittenden, as the Matheld cottage 
was named Miss Saunders, a woman of fifty, joined them as 
housekeeper If absence did not make the heart grow fonder the 
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show of tolerance and good feeling all round was kept up, and 
Fisher paid several visits to his wife and daughter. 

In July the invasion barges for ‘Operation Sea-lion’ were being 
assembled at the Channel ports, and the preliminary phase of the 
Battle of Britain began There were air battles over Kent Down 
m quieter Oxfordshire Mis Ransom was managing the farm. She 
now called herself Mrs Hsher A Mrs Guilford and her son Fred 
were imported to help about the place, it being concealed from 
Fisher that thev were in fret, Mis Ransom s mother and brother. 

There is another proverb about absence, to the effect that it 
inflames violent passions Mrs Ransom was a woman of un- 
balanced mind, who in the past had been a patient at hospitals 
and mental homes No doubt she was always jealous of Mrs 
Fisher, though this fechng was also concealed Blooding over the 
situation, she may have become suspicious of Fishers visits to 
Matfield She did not know what went on theie On 8 July, 
having asked Fred Guilford to show her how his gun woiked, 
she borrowed it to shoot rabbits The next morning she was seen, 
wearing her white hogskin gloves on the tiain which left Bicester 
for Paddington at 8 S6 There was a less positive identification of 
her at Tonbridge in the afternoon She was back at the farm that 
mght When Guilford asked for his gun she was reluctant to re- 
turn it, though she said she was scaied of thereupon and had 
not used it She had thiown aw a) the dozen cartridges he had 
given her . 

It was on that day, the 9th, that the triple murder at Matfield 
took place After the inquest on the 13th Mrs Ransom was 
arrested. Statements by Spilsbury and Churchill, the gun expert, 
had been read Mrs Fisher had been shot twice in the back, and 
her daughter three times also in the back Miss Saunders had 
died mstantl) from a single shot fired close to her head 

Mrs Ransom was tried at the Old Bailey on 8 November, 
before Mr Justice Tucker The trial had been postponed in order 
that the prisoner could be kept under medical obseivation She 
herself said that her mind was a blank about all the events of 
9 July: she did not know what she had been doing The judge, in 
his summing-up, remarked that the prosecution relied very 
largely on the glove found m the cottage. Mrs Ransom was con- 
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victed, but in the following month she was pronounced insane, 
and sent to Broadmoor. 

This was an extremely deliberate crime It would seem, from 
the presence of the fourth tea-cup, that Mrs Ransom had invited 
herself to the cottage, which was on the telephone A friendly tea- 
party was of a piece with the curious rnannei in which the Fisher 
family had long conducted ns amatory allans The borrowed 
weapon was an ordinary shot-gun, smgle-bai relied and a single- 
loader; it was heavy, with a stiff pull, and vei) unlikel), m Mr 
Churchill's opinion, to go olf accidental!) The cartridges fitted 
tightly, and were difficult to c\tiact How Mrs Ransom con- 
trived to shoot both Mrs hisher and her daughter in the back will 
never be known, having done so, she loaded and unloaded three 
more times to make certain The circumstances of Miss Saunders’s 
death are equally obscuie The murderess lemembcred to collect 
the used cartndge-cases, which were nevei found Neither were 
the six unused and her reluctance to ictuin the gun suggests that 
she had suicide - or another muidcr - in her disoidered mind 
Had she been as careful about retrieving her glove she might be 
free today 


2 

In the first week of October 19H Spilsbury was at Oxford, com- 
bining lectures with conferences in connexion with the trial of 
Henry Seymour, Mrs kempson s murderci, which was to open 
on the 20th On the 5th he received a call foi help from Super- 
intendent Hambrook, of the C 1 D , who was at the Coverdalt 
Kennels, Tairant ke)nston, near Blandford, in Dorset Spilsbury 
left Oxford that afternoon, fitted in a post-mortem at Holborn 
on the way, and arrived at Blandford about eleven o'clock in the 
evening. At 11 ^0 he began his examination of the body of 
Fdward George Welham, who had died in hospital on the 2nd of 
shot-gun injuries inflicted the da) before 

It must have seemed that fatality puisucd the Coverdale 
Kennels. They were the hobby of a Christchurch business man 
interested m sporting dogs, who established them in 1929 and put 
in as first manager and trainei William Steer A few months later 
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Steet was found shot in a badger-hole, a 12-bore gun by his side. 
His death was accepted as accidental He was succeeded by 
Welham, a young bachelor of twent)-four. On the morning of 
1 October 1931, Welham in turn was discovered lying shot on 
the floor of his office, a loom formed by running up paititions in 
the middle of a long Army hut used for the kennels One of his 
guns, a 16-bore, was beneath him A single chaige had torn 
through his shouldet and entered his neck and head He had 
fallen on his back, and when shot appeared to have been sitting 
or standing at a knee-hole desk under the office window 

Dr Kenneth Wil on, who examined the bod\ next day at 
Blandford Hospital did not know that a piece ol evidence sug- 
gestive of suicide had been removed before the police leached the 
kennels, but even if he had not made a studv ol shot wounds it is 
unlikely that he would have been misled b\ it U was obvious to 
him that Welham had been shot m the baek at a range of several 
feet, and could not have conti ived to inflict such a wound himself. 
At the inquest, which opened on the 3rd, this testimon) led to the 
Chief Constable of Dorset calling in Scotland \ard 

Spilsbury s exam in ition confirmed Dr Wilson's opinion The 
charge of shot had spread considerably, for theie were two 
separate areas of injuncs 3 l inches apart, and that on the neck 
and head measured 6 inches bv S The woum]^ passed obliquely 
upward Spilsourv icleis to cxpci iments madt by him and Mr 
Hambrook, and latei b\ a Dorchester gunsmith, Mr Allen 
Jeffrey 

Bod) pi iced in sitting posture and shouldeis bent loiwaid as much 
as possible The laigest ragged wound tit hack of head was 2 it 1 1 in 
above tabic and the lower wounds in shouklu aica were 1 ft 91 m 
above tabic 

I saw a boatd traversed by shot holes which was removed from wall 
of room in which deceased was found shot I also saw a board which 
had been the target at which the spoiling gun was tired at different 
ranges 


His ‘Conclusions' follow 

A^ injuries caused by single discharge which had caught shoulder 
obliquely from below upwards, causing superficial injuries, the main 
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effects being m head, the fissured fracture was mass effect of discharge 
in left side of head From direction of shot holes m wall, weapon was 
horizontal when fired Deceased must have had his back to weapon, 
and must have been bending forward over table at side of which his 
body was found The latetal spread of shot at back of shoulder was 
rather more than 3 inches Experiments with weapon iheicfore indicate 
dischatge from several feet at Last Wounds thcrefoie could not have 
been sell-inflicted 

In fact. Mi Jeffrey's expenment piovcd from the spread of the 
shot that the gun had been hied into Welham's hack at a langc 
of moie than 12 feet The dooi ol the office and the desk under 
the window veic in line, and the distance between them was 
13 feet In Mr Hambrook's words ‘Welham was shot by some 
person who stood in the dooiwav and thrust the muzzle of the 
gun slightly through the opening ' 

Spilsburv having left, on his vav back to London and Oxford, 
the super intenJ_.fi w» nUnucd an investigation the dilficulties of 
wh.ch weie to be increased by the attitude of Welham’s neigh- 
bour The dead man had been well liked, but tire people of 
Tarrant keynston wcie determined to ignore the evidence of 
murder It was a plain ca>e ol ecw'dcnt or suicide, and further 
inquiries weie hampered bv a conspiracy of silence No one knew 
anything So pronounced wa> this hostility of which Mr Ham- 
brook says, ‘l cannot verv well deal with it in print,’ that a most 
unusual course was taken b\ the icetoi ol the parish, who from 
the pulpit asked his parishioners to help the police in other 
words, not to obstruct them 

Only a small group ot peisons was in close contact with 
Welham during his working horns - a young assistant named 
I ledenck Deamen, Maiv Hathaway, the kennel-maid, and her 
paients and brother Welham lodged with this family Miss 
Hathaway did no< come to the kennels until the afternoon; the 
story told by Deamen, who was theie as iimal on the morning of 
the shooting, was that shortly bclore ten o'clock Welham sent 
him to look for a blind spaniel to which the young trainer was 
much attached. When about 120 yards from the hut Deamen 
heard a shot, but thought nothing of it. Having retncved the 
spaniel, which had wandered some distance, he returned to the 
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kennels to find his employer lying in a pool of blood He ran at 
once to the Hathaways’ cottage, which was less than a quarter of 
a mile away, and Thomas Hathaway, the father, a man of sixty, 
came back with him, followed after a few minutes by Mary 
Hathaway and her brother It was the girl who noticed that 
Welhanfs jacket, which he usu illy kept fastened, was unbut- 
toned, and that his wallet was sticking half out of the inside 
pocket 

The next to arrive was the police constable stationed in the 
village Like everybody else, he knew a good deal about shot- 
guns, and, his first impression being that it was a case of suicide, 
he looked about for the means by which Welham had reached 
the trigger of the long-barrelled weapon while holding the muzzle 
to the back of his head It was usual, as the officer remarked, to 
find a stick or string in such a case To this prophetic observation 
Deamen and Hathaway replied that the) had moved nothing 

The case bristled with interesting features The kennels stood 
in a small plot of land bounded by a road and the little river 
Tarrant Attached to them were 600 acres of shooting, and quite 
close to the building was \shley Wood, in which Steer had been 
found shot A kale held across the road was a favourite hunting- 
ground of the blind spaniel, and heie Deamen heard the dog 
barking just before the sound of the explosioqjn the hut reached 
him 

It was -plain that the murder itself had been premeditated 
Welham had two guns, the 16-bore and a 1 2-bore Thcv weie kept 
m the hut, in a cupboard beside his desk The younger Hathaway 
stated that on the evening before the tragedy he cleaned both 
guns, at Welham ’s request after which the pair went out shooting 
with the 12-bore This was replaced in the cupboaid beside the 
16-bore, which was clean and unloaded The next morning, as 
usual, Welham went to the kennels before breakfast, for which he 
returned to the Hathaways’ house at eight o’clock It is Super- 
intendent Hambrook’s belief that during this absence the mur- 
derer entered the hut and took the gun He must then have with- 
drawn to cover, of which there was plenty near at hand Perhaps 
he jfterely hid behind a corner of the hut until Welham came 
back 
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If, however, he came and went twice unseen he must have 
owed as much to luck as to timing The door of the office faced 
the road, but while Welham was away at breakfast Deamen was 
somewhere on the other side of the thin partition, cleaning the 
kennels Though the blind spimel crossed the road to the kale 
field almost every morning it could scaiccly be foreseen that 
Welham, on his return would decide to go shooting and send 
Deamen to fetch the dog (I icidentally, h id Welham then opened 
the cupboard door he could hive seen that the 16 bore was 
missing ) As soon as Deamen \v*is out of sight behind a hedge, 
though little more than a hundred ) irds away the murderer 
came out from his hiding-place and fired into Welham s back 
from the door of the office If he could not see Deamen he could 
hear him calling for the dog He had time to thrust the gun be- 
neath the dying man s shouldeis and to take the wallet from the 
jacket pocket A pound note was found in the wallet but it was 
learnt that Wel h am 1 ^ild have been cairving about £10 It was 
literallv a matter of seconds for the murdeier, and he left un- 
touched another £9 in the desk 

Such at least is one rcconsti uction of the murder The facts 
remain unknown or undisclosed Superintendent Hambrook, 
necessarily cautious, says I think 1 know who committed the 
crime ’ Thecvidcn e however w is insufficient to justify a charge 
He could discover no othei motive hut the monev in Welham s 
possession, and though a feyv pounds seems miserabl> dispro- 
portionate to the careful planning the bi utility of the crime 
itself, and the usks involved murdei has been done for less 
The superintendent was barely back at Seotl ind 1 ard, with his 
case in the unsatisfactory state in which it lcmnins today, when 
he learnt of another instance of the obstruction fiom w hich he had 
already suffered That it was well-meant was small comfoit to 
him Thomas Hathaway confessed that he had lied to the local 
policeman Something had been moved from the hut Whan 
Hathaway entered, with Deamen he saw leaning against some 
sacks a long stick of hazel from which a string t r ailcd acioss the 
floor to the tuggei of the gun The string had come away from 
the trigger, and Hathawa), instantly thinking of suicide, and at 
the added distress this act would cause to Welham’s mother and 
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family, seized an opportunity to slip the cord from the stick and 
pocket it. Of all this, apparently, Deamen knew nothing. 

Fortunately, the stick was left in the office, and Hathaway kept 
the string When conscience moved Hathaway to admit what 
he had done Superintendent Hambrook went down to Dorset 
again 

Experiments showed that the gun could not have been filed, in 
the way it must have been lucd, by an\ such device The discovery 
was fuither pi oof of piemeditation But it came too late to be of 
any help to the superintendent in proving his case 

Andiew Lang u^d to say that in his youth theie were still 
people in Argyll who knew the secret of the Appin murder of 
17*52, when Campbell of Glenure was shot, as described m 
Kidnapped Clannishness as Mi Hambrook found to his cost, is 
not peculiai to Scotland nor is oial tradition, and Dorset folk, 
a hundied yeais hence iecalling among themselves a story 
handed down from father to son, may be naming the murdeier of 
Edward Welham 


1 

A fortnight belore Pnv ite Collins went beiserk with a rifle m 
Kent a sensation on a different social stratum had buist upon a 
delighted London On the morning of 21 Mav the police were 
summoned, not for the first time, to No 21 Williams Mews, off 
Lowndes Square, whiuh iuns south from Kmghtsbndge near 
Sloane Street The mews, like so many in London, had in course 
of time justified the origin of its name coachman's quarters were 
changed into maisonettes, and gaiagcs became lounges In No 21 
lived Mrs Elvira Dolores Barney , and heie, in the early hours of 
that morning, a young man named William Thomas Scott 
Stephen had been shot in the lung, a wound of which he died 
ten minutes 

Mrs Barney, who was separated from her husband, was the 
daughter of very rich parents her father, Sir John Mullens, had 
been Government Broker, and lived in Belgrave Square She 
was twenty-seven, and would inevitably have been described as 
beaufeful had she been the reverse, just as everything about her 
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little two-flooicd dwelling was called luxurious. Photographs of 
her published by the Press showed a handsome young woman, 
but this was not the Mrs Barney of 1932 1 he sort of life she led 
had coaisened her looks, and she was g r owing stout She might 
have been ten yeais older than her age, and Sir Patrick Hastings, 
who defended her at her trial, said of her that she was ‘a melan- 
choly and somewhat depressing hguie 

This degradation is important, for she must ha\e been aware of 
it, and no doubt it made her the more possessive and jealous of 
the woithlcss young man who had become her lovci, and who, 
m spite of the powciful attraction of hci money, showed a 
tendency to wander aftei fresher chaims Scott Stephen was only 
twenty lour, but his father had alicady cut oil his allowance, and 
even his m< ther had closed hu pui sc to him He was without 
occupation unless hanging on the fringe of what was called the 
Smai t Set can be so desci ibed and his onl\ home was in Williams 
Mews He and \ r 'hMic\ talked ol mamage if she could get 
a divorce and as his firmly had more oi less washed their hands 
of him, then discouragement of this iinal foll\ mav have been as 
much for her sake as lor his 

Mrs Baincv drank too much, and Stephen being what he was, 
their relationship was an unhappy alternation of passion and 
violent quarrels, which were the talk ot the mews Ten days before 
Stephen s death, accoidmg to one stor\. Mis Barney had leaned 
out her bedroom window with little oi nothing on and hred a 
revolver at him If she did her aim was pool Stephen having 
nowhere else to go, was said to h r\e spent the lest of the night 
in a van standing m the mew > 

On the evening oi the 30th Mis Baincv like Hans Breitmann, 
gave a party It was the last of nunv which had often kept her 
neighbours awake into the small hours One had ended in the 
police being summoned to quell the noise They were called 
another time by Mrs Barney herself, who wanted Stephen ejected!. 
On the 30th about a scoie of people wcic there, but the paity 
ended early Mis Barney and Stephen drove to the Cafe de Pans, 
and then to the Blue Angel Club in Dean Street, while quiet 
settled down on Williams Mews it was broken soon after 4 am 
by the familiar sounds of a quarrel at No 21 Mis Barney was 
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heard screaming that she would shoot some one, and one or more 
shots followed. 

Inured tothis sort of thing, Williams Mews did nothing about 
it, though it heard further outcries, now uttered in fright and 
anguish, ft was Mrs Barney who called a doctor by telephone at 
a quarter to five. He arrived to find her partially sobered but 
hysterical, and the body of Scott Stephen lying on the upper 
landtag near the bathroom door. A small re\ olver was beside him. 

Tjb police having come once more, Detects e-Inspcctor Winter 
took charge, and Spilsbury, at Verulam Buildings, was called out 
of bed. Constables were counting glasses and gin bottles, and the 
inspectot, suiveying the depressing scene by the merciless early 
light while he tucd to get a coherent statement fiom Mrs Barney, 
must have been wondering to himself, k Vcre ish dot barty now r 
Some members of it were to prove very shy. It was peihaps one 
of them who rang up within an hour or two of the calamity to 
say that he had heard that something had happened, and wanted 
news. He would give no name, nor did he accept a coidial invita- 
tion to come round and explain who he was and how he knew 
that anything had happened 

In this sort of pocket pandemonium, with large men tiampmg 
all over the little house, a gaping ciowd outside, and Mrs Barney 
still hysterical, often abusive, sometimes violent, and sometimes 
reverting tragicall) to childhood and calling wildly foi her 
mother, Spilsbury was on his knees by the body on the narrow 
landing. Stephen had been shot at close quarters m the chest, the 
bullet passing thiough his lung and coming to rest against a frac- 
tured rib. The flow of blood downward from the wound in- 
dicated that he had been standing when shot and had remained 
erect for a few minutes. He had coughed up blood and slightly 
spattered the passage wall. His clothes were not scorched, and 
there were no powder-stains on his hands. The revolver beside 

t was a five-chambered 32 of American make. It had been 
j loaded. A fact to be useful to Mis Barney was that though 
there were two spent cases, between them was a live caitndge. 

Other features were to emerge which went some way to support 
her story, which she never varied. The revolver was hers; on the 
nigh^of the party she threatened to shoot herself, as she had pre- 
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tended to do before, and while Stephen was trying to keep th$ 
weaporalirom her, and she struggled with him, it went off Until 
he died he kept repeating, ‘It is not your fault ’ Largely, however, 
as a result of the findings of Spilsbury and Mr Churchill, thg 
authority on firearms, on 3 June Mrs Baincy was arrested oft 
the capital charge Her trial began at the Old Bailev a month 
later, thejudge being Travels Humphreys Sir Pucival Clarke led 
for the Crown, and Patrick Hastings for the defence 

The behaviour of the crowd of smartly dressed wome^Nvho 
packed the court, among them fi lends of the accused, from whom 
they had received kindness and hospitality, did much to arouse 
feelings of sympathy lor Mrs Barney It recalled the trial of 
George Joseph Smith and Hastings made the most of it His 
conduct of the case was a biillnnt piece of idvocacy Though 
nominally on the defensive he attacked from the start He was 
well supported by his client A month in prison h id, temporarily 
at least, recalled M-s Rirney to hci senses and she made a good 
witness 

Some of those for the piosecution on tl e other hand fared 
badly undci cross examination, and Hastings was only really 
afraid of two Spilsbui) and Lhuichill His appreciation of 
Spilsbur), in connexion with this case, has been quoted elsewhere, 
with his stor) of how the latter was ordered out of court for the 
first time foi many )eirs Hastings having asH d that all witnesses 
should be made to lease, it is significant to find the judge in- 
quiring if he included Spilsbury Hastings sud he would piefer 
him to go with the rest When Spilsbury returned, to give his own 
evidence, it was, said Hastings, ‘iather damaging . So was that of 
Churchill Both cast doubts on the pnsonci s \tision ' 

Churchill who was called fust, said that the revolver used was 
one of the safest types made The hammer could not be cocked by 
hand, a long pull on the trigger was needed to raise the internal 
hammer and revolve the dium He had experimented witjb||Rt 
similar weapon, and when aiming at his coat lapel had great 
difficulty m pulling the trigger, the guard of which admitted only 
one finger 

Spilsbury followed He had heard, at the police-court, Mrs 
Barney’s account of the struggle for the revolver His opinion, 
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based on»the position knd direction of the wound, and the dis- 
tance, some three inches, from which the shot must lj|ve been 
fir$d, was tffet such an accident as she described was, very improb- 
able, even u Stephen was holding the pistol by the butt, with his 
JUger on the trigger. Held in this wa), and twisted towards him, 
it was unlikely that the muzzle would be so fax from his clothes as 
to fail to scorch them On the othei hand, if Mis Barne^ gripped 
the^Mtf and Stephen the shoit barrel, after the discharge the 
lat^plhand would ha\e shown traces of powder-blackening In 
short, either there was no struggle, or at the moment of linng the 
tworwere standing apart, and since su'cide was not suggested, 
Mrs Barney must have filed the shot 
Cross-examination of Spilsbur) was always a thankless task, 
and Hastings now took the unusual couise of not attempting it 
He asked thiee questions onlv I list, what tests had Spilsbury 
made to confirm his argument that the bullet had travelled hoii- 
zontally } Spilsbur) leplicd that Ins tests had been earned out on a 
skeleton. One of Stephen’s ribs was fiactured by the bullet, and 
Hastings next inquired if it was not a tact that the relative position 
of human bones \aned slightlv from case to case Spilsburv 
agreed that this was so Asked finally if the best test of the line of 
flight would not be a post-mortem examination, he agreed to this 
also Being Spilsburv, he was content with ‘Yes'. Hastings had 
now done with him, and it was left to the jTOge to extiact the 
further answer that he had, in fact, performed the post-mortem. 
Hastings knew this perfectly well. Tiavcrs Humphieys saw to 
it that every one else knew it too 

Question and answer had lasted less than a minute A recent 
newspaper article, by the hand which made such a hash of 
Spilsbury's evidence at the trial of Podmore, describes the episode 
as follows * 

Spilsbury was subjected to the most gruelling cioss-examination any 
«fcfert witness has ever undergone in a murdei trial And as he left the 
box, two hot, angry patches suffused hrs smoothly shaven cheef s, evi- 
dence of the merciless handling he had leceived from Sir Patrick 

Journalism of this type is easy game, but such a complete 
travesty of the facts goes beyond accepted limits It does as much 
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disservice to Patrick Hastings, whose decision not to cross** 
examinees an astute tactical move, as to Spilsbury himself. 

The tactic^ move was made possible because H^tmgs had 
other cards in his hands. A good deal had been made of two 
points which seemed to tell heavily against his client - the earliest 
shooting from her bedroom window and the assertions of several 
witnesses* that at least two shots had been fired on the night of 
30/31 May. As to the former incident, Mrs Barney denfedjJfaling 
from the window. It was one of the occasions on which saSfead 
threatened suicide, and to frighten Stephen, who had ended a too 
familiar scene by walking out, she fired into the wall As some 
corroboration of this stoi), there was a bullet-hole in the wall, 
and the most careful examination of the ground outside failed to 
find a bullet or any maik of one. A flash said to ha\e been seen 
may have been an instance of association of ideas, often mis- 
leading and dangerous in courts of law, for the same or another 
witness spoke of sr^ke issuing fiom the re\ol\er The cartridges 
used were charged with smokeless powder 

The defence fuithcr contended that this shot accounted for one 
of the spent cases found in the levolvci The position of the 
second spent case, separated fiom the other by a live round, 
became theiefore of importance Had Mrs Barney hied twice at 
Stephen she would ha\e filed successive rounds Corfident wit- 
nesses who had heard moic than one shot became less confident 
when cross-examined. When Hastings came to the words said to 
have been uttered bv Mrs Baine\, T will shoot vou’, he aigued 
very plausibly that this was another case of imagination aiding 
memory, and that what she had xeally cried out was, ‘1 will shoot’ 
- meaning that she would shoot herself It was brought out m 
evidence that Stephen had said he was afraid of her committing 
suicide in one of these hysterical tantrums. 

It was not only the newspapers which fosteied the impression 
that the people of Sybaris scarcely lived as luxuriously as Mlp> 
Barney in her converted coachman’s quarteis in a mews, Sir 
Percival Clarke described these as ‘extravagantly furnished’, 
though at least one room was not furnished at all. Hastings, in 
his final speech, was justifiably scathing about exaggerations 
which created prejudice among the censorious and less well-to-do. 

M 
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^ tnal for murder is no occasion for flippancy, and the point 
was not made that such people should have been disillusioned by 
the revelaMtas of the life led by Mrs Barney and her circle. What 
with quarrels, hang-overs, revolvers, and a quite remarkable 
amount of talk about suicide, the Bright Young Things appeared 
to take their pleasures sadly 

No hint of what the judge thought was allowed to feierge in 
hiS’jdjbftrge to the jury, which Hastings described as ‘absolutely 
dtSlppsionate and sciupulously fair’ Travers Humphieys paid a 
well-deserved compliment to the ‘remarkable forensic effort’ of 
the leading counsel for the defence If the jury took two hours to 
make up their minds, the evidence they had heard was very 
nicely balanced, and they had been given a choice of three 
verdicts - murder, manslaughter, and acquittal They chose the 
last 

Mrs Barney, as if determined to make her life a mi&ral tale, 
resumed her old habits and died in Paris a few years later 

4 

The choice put before the jury in her case is typical of trials foi 
murder by shooting, in which (when insanity is not an issue) the 
possibility of manslaughter or accident is more often present m 
the minds of jurymen than in any other clas? of capital case 
Scientific eyidence, even that of such authorities as Spilsbury and 
Churchill, carries less than its usual weight when a firearm is the 
weapon employed There are almost always other confusing 
factors, including, as often as not, a struggle The trial of John 
Donald Merrett is exceptional, for here everything hung upon the 
scientific evidence called m formidable strength by both sides, 
nevertheless (or because this evidence seemed to cancel out) the 
jury was unable to agree Manslaughter being out of the question 
qpd suicide most improbable, it fell back upon the peculiar ver- 
dict of ‘Not Proven’ (It may be suggested that if this way out 
was available to English juries they would most often take it m 
cases of shooting ) Of nearly two hundred trials for murder m 
which Spilsbury was called as a witness for the Crown, only a 
hand&il ended m aq^ acquittal , and they are almost all shooting 
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cases. In a number of others a charge of murder by shooting was 
reduced to manslaughter. 

This was the upshot of the Casserley case, which made news 
in the spring of 1938. In the interim between the acquittal of 
Mrs Barney and the trial of Edward Chaplin for killing Percy 
Casserley, Spilsbury helped to investigate a murder of which 
something should be said, because it has features which seem 
without parallel. It is not strictly a shooting case; but before the 
victim was strangled and flung into a water-tank she had bfeen 
shot. Spilsbury had to decide what she had died of. 

On 25 November 1934, her body was recovered from the 
water-tank by the Brighton police after two men had reported 
hearing shots and screams near East Brighton Golf Course, 
which extends across the Downs between Preston and Mouls- 
combe. She was identified as Edith Drew-Bear, a cinema atten- 
dant, aged twenty-one. Spilsbury carried out the post-mortem 
two days later. Mi:~ Drew-Bcar had been shot fi\e times in the 
back and head, but none of these wounds was fatal; the bullets 
were only of -22 calibre, and had slight penetration. Nor had she 
been drowned. The cause of death was strangulation, after the 
shooting, by means of a silk scarf knotted tightly under her chin. 

Percy Charles Anderson, the thoroughgoing young degenerate 
who killed her, had in his pocket when arrested a bottle of 
irritant poison, a mixture of ammonia chloride and zinc chloride; 
in his rooms were bullets identical with those which had wounded 
Miss Drew-Bear, together with other cartridges, a home-made 
pistol, a sheathed knife, a loaded stick, and the empty container 
of a second pistol called The Walden Safety Revolver. This was- 
a twelve-chambered weapon firing *22 ammunition. Presumably 
the one used against Anderson’s victim, it was never found. 
Though its ammunition had small penetrative power, the shock 
of the wounds inflicted on Edith Drew-Bear would have been 
enough, in Spilsbury’s opinion, to render her unconscious. 

The owner of this collection of weapons and poison admitted 
having been with the young woman on the day of her death. After 
a quarrel with her, and a swim in the sea to cool himself off, his 
mind, like Mrs Ransom’s, became conveniently blank; and at his 
trial at the Lewes Assizes in the following March insanity was 
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pleaded. The murder was not unfairly described as maniacal, and 
Spilsbury, when cross-examined, agreed that a maniacal attack 
was one showing a complete lack of reason. He added, however, 
in reply to the Lord Chief Justice, that the use of the word 
‘maniacal’ in such a case did not mean that the attacker suffered 
from mania. In a summing-up in which Lord Hewart referred to 
Spilsbury as ‘that wonderful witness, so fair, so clear’, he made 
it plain that ‘maniacal’, like ‘safety’, could have more than one 
meaning. Anderson was convicted. After he had been executed at 
Wandsworth Spilsbury performed the post-mortem. 

If Spilsbury’s evidence at the trial of Mrs Barney was con- 
sidered damaging, what he had to say at that of Edward Royal 
Chaplin, six years later, must at one time have seemed conclusive. 
Again, however, the uncertainties so often inherent in shooting 
cases were strikingly demonstrated. Norman Birkett, for the 
defence, made the most of them, and though his client did not go 
free, the conviction was for manslaughter, not the murder of 
which Chaplin was accused. 

Percy Casserlcy, a man of fifty-eight, had been a director of a 
brewing firm until a few months before his death. He and his 
wife, who was more than twenty years the younger, lived in very 
comfortable circumstances in a modern detached house in 
Wimbledon. Casserley was a heavy drinker, apt to be quarrel- 
some and violent when in his cups, and a ftffbit of keeping a 
loaded revolver at hand was to hasten his end. On 22 March 
1938, he returned home from the last of several visits to what 
was described as a nursing home for nervous complaints. Late on 
the following evening Mrs Casserley ran to a neighbour with the 
news that w'hile she was out some one had broken into the house 
and injured her husband. Casserley was lying on the floor of the 
lounge, shot through the head. He died soon after the police came. 

The Casserleys had some good table silver, and cups and gob- 
lets from a sideboard were laid out on the dining-room carpet. 
With them was a heavy torch, dented and bloodstained. The only 
thing missing, however, was Percy Casserley’s revolver. He had 
been hit about the head as well as shot, and first appearances sug- 
gested that, having disturbed a thief at work, he had run to the 
Jounce for this weapon; the intruder had followed him, clubbed 
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him with the torch, and in the course of a struggle wrenched the 
revolver from him. This theory entailed a number of improb- 
abilities, but, in the words of a Press report, ‘All the resources of 
Scotland Yard were called on in the widespread hunt for the 
gunman-burglar.’ 

Spilsbury, though one of these resources, did not see the body 
until the 25th, some thirty-six hours after the crime. On the pre- 
vious day, while he was busy with post-mortems at St Pancras, 
Marylebone, and Paddington, his friend Dr Gardner, from Wey- 
bridge, performed the first autopsy on Casserley. Already the 
theory of the gunman-buiglar, if the police ever senously held it, 
had been abandoned The Casserleys’ maid having talked freely, 
Mrs Casserley and Eduard Chaplin, a builder's foreman, had 
come under suspicion. 

The two were about the same age. During Casserley's absences 
at the home for nervous complaints Chaplin had stayed at the 
Wimbledon house and Mrs Casserley at Chaplin's flat She was 
about to become the mothei of his child, and hei husband re- 
fused to divorce her These and other cncumstances, among 
them the absence of an) sign that the house had been broken into, 
put a different complexion on the evidence of the silvei on the 
dining-room floor. Chaphn having made a statement, he was 
taken into custody. On the 29th of the month he took the police 
to the place where he had hidden the missing revolver Spilsbury's 
post-mortem report appearing to thiovv doubt on Chaplin's 
stoiy, the latter was chaiged with the muruer of Casseiley. Mrs 
Casseiley was also put under arrest, as accessor) aitei the fact; 
but on account of hei state of health she was allowed to remain 
with fi lends, and later to go into a nursing home 

Chaplin’s version of what had happened on the evening of 
23 March was that he had gone to see Casserle) to have a fiank 
discussion of the situation. When he said he was the father of 
Mrs Cassei ley’s child Casserley became abusive and attacked 
him. As the two men struggled together up and down the lounge 
Chaplin, in self-defence, hit out with the torch he had with him. 
Casserley, being m a blind rage, further mjuied himself by 
blundering into the furniture ard falling He then went to a 
bureau and took out the revolver, attempting to wrest this from 
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him, Chaplin forced his hand upward, and the weapon went 
off. Mrs Casserley then appeared on the scene, and while her 
husband was breathing his last the evidence of breaking and 
entering was hastily improvised. 

Spilsbury’s reconstruction of events was different It was the 
result of two visits to the house. Casserley had been struck three 
violent blows on the top and back of the head, causing lacerated 
wounds. There were abrasions and bruises on his face, bruises on 
his back, and others on his hands and forearms, caused as he 
tiied to protect himself. A trail of blood spots suggested that 
while in a dazed condition he had fallen over the back of a chair, 
but such a fall could not have produced any of his injuries. At 
some time after he received these he was shot twice. One bullet 
went through the skin at the back of the neck, and had been fired 
from a distance of at least six inches; the second and fatal bullet- 
wound was just in front of the left ear, the revolver muzzle having 
been pressed close to the skin, which was blackened. This bullet 
passed through the brain, and was found by Dr Gardner between 
the brain and the right wall of the skull. 

A significant discovery was made by Mr Churchill when he 
examined the revolver. Owing to a defect in the mechanism it had 
to be hand-fed. 

Chaplin and Mrs Casseiley having been committed for trial at 
the end of April, an application for separate TTials was granted 
by Mr Justice Humphreys, who was to preside at both. That of 
Chaplin began on the 25th. During Spilsbury’s evidence Norman 
Birkett, who led for the defence, objected to the witness’s use of 
the word ‘attack’. ‘It is not in his province to speak of attack; it is 
a matter which is being investigated.’ ‘What phrase,’ asked the 
judge, ‘do you suggest he should use? Somebody who hit him?* 
Birkett rejoined that the whole point of the defence was that 
there was no attack by Chaplin, whereupon Travers Humphreys, 
in his dry voice, proposed the phrase, ‘The individual who caused 
the injury.’ ‘I think it is splitting hairs,’ said Spilsbury. 

So, in a sense, it was, but the defence had to do everything in 
its power to impress upon the jury that Casserley was the 
aggressor. Birkett seized every opportunity to do this, and to 
emplfesize features undoubtedly in favour of the accused. Casser- 
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ley was a wronged man, violent when in drink, jumpy and more 
than usually irascible when deprived of it, as he had been in the 
nursing home. Most important point of all, the revolver was his, 
and there was no proof that Chaplin knew where it was kept. 
Skilful advocacy drove home the element of doubt so common in 
shooting cases, and the jury gave the prisoner the benefit of it. 
He was, however, sentenced to twelve years’ penal servitude for 
manslaughter. 

As accessory after the fact, Mrs Casserley received a sentence 
of eleven days, and was immediately released. 


Chapter 9: Quelr Cases and Odd Ends 
l 

Masochistic practices were old when Clement VI denounced 
the Order of Flagellants in the fourteenth century, the Catholic 
Church having a very good idea of what impelled men, in the 
name of religion, to walk naked in procession through the streets, 
flogging each other until the blood ran. Some of these practices 
entail risks worse than blood-letting. In January 1935 Mr Justice 
Atkin was reading a paper to the Medico-Legal Society on 
‘Murder from the Point of View of the Psychiatrist 1 , in the course 
of which he said : 

In masochism the man or woman deiivcs sex gratification from 
physical discomfort or pain and moral humiliation. Sir Bernard 
Spilsbury has called attention recently to accidental deaths in men due 
to this cause, and consideis it possible that some cases of suspected 
murder may be due to masochistic pi act ices. 

Spilsbury had experience of several of these rare cases. Two led 
to charges of murder, and in a third there was natural suspicion 
of foul play until his testimony established the facts. All these 
three cases involved that common type of masochism m which a 
person ties, himself up, or causes another to tie him up. In two 
of them, by an odd chance, the \ ictims bore the same name. 

Towaroflfee end of May 1923 Drummer James Frederick Ellis, 
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of the Leicestershire Regiment, stationed at Aldershot, was re- 
ported absent without leave Ellis was twenty-one, and a native of 
Hull, as was his friend Lance-Corporal Dearnley, the two having 
joined the Army together Dearnley, on being questioned after 
Ellis’s disappearance, said that the latter had talked of emigrating 
to Australia Ellis, however, was no farther away than the Long 
Valley, where on 26 September his bodv was found under some 
gorse-bushes m a patch of marshy ground The circumstances 
vere so puzzling that a month later Spilsbur) was asked by the 
Hampshire police to examine the remains 

He found the body to be reduced to a skeleton, except for 
portions of the lower limbs, which were clothed in tight-fitting 
garments - trousers, puttees, and boots The head had come 
away from the trunk Before death Ellis had been tied up very 
thoroughly with dium-coid, and his heetd enveloped in an Army 
coat stiapped over nostrils and mouth by a webbing belt The 
lower jaw was still held in place by a handkei chief and a piece of 
cloth tied behind the neck Another piece of cloth was rolled up 
between the jaws As vermin and moisluie destroyed the flesh, 
and damp contracted the twenty feet ol stout cord with which the 
body was trussed like a chicken, breastbone and ribs and verte- 
brae weie crushed and fractured The cause of death was suffoca- 
tion, probably within ten minutes of Ellis being tied up 

‘He could not have trussed himself up,’ Spflsbury wrote in 
conclusion 

The ligature round the mouth must have been tight, and with the 
rolled up cloth he would he sccuiely gagged The belt also must have 
been tight This could not have been done by the deceased He would 
have been unable to call out or talk 

In the meantime Lance-Corporal Dcainley, questioned again, 
had second thoughts He described a game of Indians and Cow- 
boys, m which he tied up Ellis at the latter’s request When he 
last saw his friend, who had boasted that he would be the first 
back m camp, the drummer was trying to tree himself Spilsbury’s 
testimony at the inquest disposed of most of this story, it seems 
probable that Ellis did ask to be tied up, perhaps not for the first 
time, ^oit when the thing was done he was incapable $#fliovement 
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and already being choked to death. Further evidence came to 
hand of a quarrel between the two friends over a girl, to whom, 
after Ellis was reported missing, Dearnley was alleged to have 
said, ‘He is dead, and only a mile away ’ The lance-corporal was 
arrested on a ^01 oner’s warrant, and m November stood his trial 
for murder at the Winchester Assizes, wnere Spilsbury again gave 
evidence The result was a conviction, Dearnle)'s appeal was 
dismissed, and a last-minute petition for a reprieve failed also 
But the case was not yet ovei 

The day after the petition was rejected Dearnley’s execution 
was postponed There had been questions in the House of 
Commons, and the Home Secietary now announced that the 
inquny was to be reopened Doubts mav have been thrown on 
the story told b) the young woman in the case and U is certain 
that Spilsbury made his own opinion clear - namel), that the 
tying-up was an act of masochism peilormed at Fills s wish 
Whatever Deainlc, c intentions it is a feature of such cases that 
these perverts will go to gieat lengths in being tortured, or m 
torturing themselves, as the next instance to be considered illus- 
trates The upshot of this strange affair was that the death 
sentence on Dearnley was commuted to one of penal servitude 
for life 

When Drummer Ellis died a namesake of lus was a schoolbov 
of twelve It would be of interest to know whether ITancis 
Charles John Ellis icul of the ty mg up case in the Long Valiev 
He liked to bind other boys lor fun, using reef knots, and is said 
to have tied himself up in such a way that he had difficulty in 
getting iree without help In 191 1 he was twent), in his first vear 
at Cambridge, where he was studying archaeology and anthropo- 
logy and learning Aiabic, proposing to take up scientific excava- 
tion as a career Early on a February morning his gyp found him 
dead, bound and gagged, in his looms in college Spilsbury 
examined the body that afternoon Fully clothed except for 
jacket and shoes, it had been lying face downward on some chair 
cushions near the door The wnsts were tied behind the back 
with a handkerchief, the limbs and trunk trussed tightly with 
every variety of ligature - more handkerchiefs, a kitchen cloth, 
electi ic a leather strap, and - recalling the case of the dead 
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drummer - puttees and a webbing belt. Many of the knots used 
were reef knots. Like James Ellis, Francis Ellis was gagged, with 
a handkerchief wrapped round a sponge. His whole head was 
tied up kt other handkerchiefs knotted over neck-ties, soft collars, 
and a bath flannel. Like the drummer, he had died of suffocation, 
but the cause was not the gag or the head coverings; he could 
have breathed through his nose. Spilsbury explained how in his 
opinion death had come about. 

'Ellis gagged himself and tied himself up. Bows at the back of the 
head would facilitate removal. The tying of the wrists was his last act. 
When completely tied up he would be unable to bend and must have 
fallen backwards, bruising his elbows and then roiling over on to his 
left side. He could easily be smothered by the cushions, especially if 
stunned by the fall. There is no indication that any other person took 
part in the tying up or had anything to do with Ins death.' 

There were naturally those who would not believe this explana- 
tion. The police suspected suicide. There was talk of murder. The 
case had some peculiar features, apart from the most peculiar of 
all, the tymg-up itself; overnight Ellis had sported his oak, but 
when the gyp arrived in the morning the outer door was unlocked, 
and the room was in darkness. The dead youth might have un- 
locked the door before he began to bind himself, but this last 
process, it was thought, would have been impossible without a 
light. For this and other reasons a well-known medical man 
declared at the inquest that both accident and suicide were ruled 
out. Spilsbury agreed that the switching off of the light was a 
strange feature. He did not exclude the possibility of suicide, but 
the indications pointed far more to accidental death. He ex- 
plained to the coroner what he believed to have happened: Ellis 
tied himself up in a standing position, because he had to reach 
the various articles used in a certain order; he placed cushions on 
the floor to break the fall which was almost inevitable once he 
was rigidly bound, and when the fall occurred he was smothered 
by them. Spilsbury’s views prevailed, and a verdict of accidental 
death was returned. 

Eleven years later Spilsbury added to his records a case at 
Hampton, on the Thames. A boy of fifteen was found suffocated 
m his bedroom, half suspended in a kneeling positioj#% a rope 
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tied round his neck over a pair of flannel trousers and then 
hitched to a bedpost. The case-card is headed. ‘Hanging in 
attempt to stimulate sexual appetite Asphyxia ’ 

Such perverted practices among adolescents and young men, 
who often grow out of them, only make news m the Press on the 
very rare occasions when they end fatally, it is otherwise when 
they are carried on in after-years and lead to unsavoury divorce 
proceedings Perversion of a difFeient kind figured in the case of 
Rex v. A. J Peake m 1939, when divorce was preceded by a 
charge of murder The details on Spil bury s card are unprint- 
able In the last jears of his life he was to be consulted by the 
defence in anothei trial for murdei ansing out of a remarkable 
tymg-up case in the West Countr) This will be dealt with in its 
turn 


2 

When Spilsbui v was a three-yeai old boy at Leamington a 
curious discovery was made in a London street intimately associ- 
ated with the piofcssion he was to follow Half a century later, 
at a meeting of the Medico Legal Societ), he was among those 
who discussed a paper read by Dr P B Burgin on the Harley 
Street mastery of 1880 

In 1879 the tenants of a house in that respectable thoroughfare 
- or, at least, their sen ants - began to be troubled by an un- 
pleasant smell in the cellars Drains were relaid, but the smell per- 
sisted Some of the celbis extended under the street pavement, 
and in one of these, though not until June 1880, the butler and a 
footman discovered the body of a woman, greatly decomposed, 
forced head downward into a large barrel It was estimated that 
the body had been in the barrel for at least two )ears, but why 
the discovery was not made earlier does not appear The woman’s 
age was put at between fort) and forty-five She had been stabbed 
in the left breast apparently after death, for there had been little 
bleeding, and at some time the body had been buried in or 
covered with chloride of lime. 

The occupants of the house had been in possession for nearly 
twenty yflb. They were accustomed to go away in the autumn. 
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taking the domestic staff with them, the house being then left m 
charge of a caretaker and his wife This couple denied ever 
noticing a smell m the cellars In the autumn of 1878 they had 
seen the barrel, before that year, it appears, it was not there. The 
cellar in which it stood was used only for rubbish Vague and 
contradictory evidence by servants throws light on the domestic 
economy of large, well-to-do households m the Victonan era 
The master and mistress knew and cared little or nothing about 
what went on in the basement the stafT, in that daik warren, did 
very much what it liked It was no one s business to inspect an 
underground cavern used as a rubbish-dump The difficulties in 
the circumstances of tracing the history of a decomposed body 
which had been concealed no one knew when or how proved 
insuperable, and the verdict at the inquest was that of murder 
against some person or persons unknown 

Dr Burgm having finished his paper, the learned audience may 
have smiled when Spilsbury opened the discussion by observing 
that the association of dead bodies with Harle) Street naturally 
suggested criminal abortion A doctor who engaged m such 
practices and found himself with a corpse on his h mds, would be 
faced with the problem confronting so many muiderers - how to 
dispose of it The stab in the breast, if a post mortem wound, was 
probably an attempt to divert attention fiom the teal cause ol 
death, should the body be discoveied too soon The use of 
chloride of lime in mistake for quicklime showed lack of chemical 
knowledge Such an erroi, indeed oiten committed by laymen, 
and the assumption that absence of bleeding altci a deep stab 
would not arouse suspicion, suggests that the murdeier m this 
case fell somewhat below the standaid to be expected of a Hailey 
Street physician, but this unsolved mystery of 1880 leaves much 
good stuff for the imagination to play with - the dim street of tall 
houses, the brass plates glimmering in the flicker of gas-lamps, 
and, through the autumn midnight, some fashionable doctoi con- 
veying the body of his victim (and the barrel ’) to its penultimate 
resting-place in a neighbour's cellar 
The tale is told here because, a few yeais after that meeting of 
the Medico-Legal Society, Spilsbury was to be actively concerned 
m the mystery of another body discovered in a cellar, 'rife case has 
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serio-comic features, especially as related by ex-Superintendent 
Robert Fabian, who was first summoned to the scene, and who 
tells the story again in a recently published book of reminiscences. 

In June 1935 Mr Fabian was at Kennington Road Police 
Station when ‘a trembling voice’ asked for the C.l.D. It was the 
manager of the Equestrian Public House, in St George's Circus, 
who had found a mummified body in a cellar beneath the saloon 
bar, and wanted to know what he was to do with it. Mr Fabian's 
first instinct was to reply, Try it in the beer,’ but, suppressing his 
sense of humour, he said he would be along at once. The cellar in 
question was a large one, triangular in shape, with a recess at one 
end. Coal was stored in it, and it was also used as a dumping- 
ground for broken or unwanted furniture and other odds and 
ends. The cellarman, having been told to tidy it up, began by 
moving a large bundle, apparently of old carpets tied with electric 
flex, which stood upright m the recess. Cutting the flex, he found 
under more wrappings of curtains and oilcloth what nowadays 
would be called a hydrated corpse, the brown skin like parch- 
ment, the flesh perished, and the bones standing out. It was so 
light and stiff that it was easily held erect with one hand. The 
head, which was fractured, had come apart from the neck. The 
body was clearly that of an old man, but the face was unre- 
cognizable, and there was no clue to his identity. 

The usual specialists summoned from Scotland Yard were 
accompanied by Spilsburv, who in his thorough way afterwards 
filled no fewer than four cards w ith a summuiy of his examination. 
Routine police work, in the meantime, discovered who the victim 
was, and how he came to be wrapped up like a package for the 
post. He was a man of eighty - )et another Ellis - who had been 
missing for nearly a year. Well-known in the public houses of the 
district, he had fallen asleep one afternoon in the bar of the 
Equestrian. It was after closing time when the barman noticed 
the old man and roused him; only half awake, Ellis made for the 
street door, and accidentally opened that leading to the cellar, the 
floor of which was 9 \ feet below. He crashed down the steep steps 
and broke his neck. Some time later the barman went down for 
coal and found the body. He was alone in the house; he had once 
been in 'tome small trouble with the police; and he now fell into 
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a panic. He swathed the body in its cocoon of curtains and the 
rest and propped it in the comer. That evening he gave notice, 
and the next day disappeared. 

Such was his story when he was run to earth, and Spilsbury’s 
findings bore it out. Ellis was a healthy man for an octogenarian, 
but the shock of a fall down the cellar steps, to say nothing of a 
fractured skull and other injuries, might have caused instant 
death. The injuries were consistent with a fall. Mummification 
was brought about by the combination of sudden death, a fairly 
rapid cooling of the body in the cellar, and its being rolled up in 
an air-tight bundle. The barman, who pleaded guilty at the Old 
Bailey to concealment of the body in order to prevent an inquest, 
was sentenced to three days’ imprisonment, which meant imme- 
diate release. 


3 

In the following year a far more tragic case - for at eighty a man 
cannot have much longer to live - found Spilsbury following up 
damning evidence against an accused with one of his rare public 
expressions of personal feeling. Edward Lloyd, aged thirty-six, 
stood charged with the murder of his wife. Lizzie Lloyd had been 
undergoing skin-grafting by Sir Harold Gillies at the L.C.C. 
Hospital in Shepherd’s Bush. After her husband had come from 
Wales to see her she was found with her thrdSPt cut, and in a 
dying condition. A razor was beneath her body. Lloyd, who was 
still in the Hospital, had a superficial cut on his own throat. He 
admitted bringing the razor with him, but at first said that his 
wife had inflicted her dreadful wound herself. Later he agreed 
that this story must be untrue; his wife would never have done 
such a thing, and therefore he must have killed her, but he could 
remember nothing about it. 

Spilsbury’s evidence left no doubt that Mrs Lloyd, who had 
been in hospital for six months, could not possibly have cut her 
throat in such a determined manner. But at the Old Bailey, before 
Mr Justice Charles, he went on to say: 

‘This poor woman had a good deal of deformity of the face. There 
was a solid tube of skm stretched from her left cheek down to her left 
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shoulder. . . . She had a built-up nose m casing, it was rather bulbous. 
She had also, on one side, a false lip . Her* appearance would prob- 
ably have been repulsive to any ordinary person It might have given 
the defendant a serious shock It is quite likely that the difference in her 
appearance was startling to him if he had not seen her for six and a half 
months. . . . Such an effect would be greater upon him if he had been 
working hard, had been suffering from insomnia, and had recently had 
influenza The impression conveyed might have been tfut she was 
in a dreadful state * 

Lloyd had, m fact, suffered from insomnia and influenza He 
had been under great mental strain, and letters to Mrs Lloyd 
hmted at suicide if she did not soon return Wounded in both 
legs during the T list World War, he was discharged from the Army 
with an excellent character, and he was devoted to his wife Before 
and during the proceedings against him, which were conducted 
with great fairness, he was under medical observation Spilsbury's 
unsolicited description of the terrible sight that awaited him 
when he first > wife after a parting of six months drove 

home to the juiy an impression already foimcd of an unbalanced 
state of mind , and Lloyd w as pronounced unfit to plead This was 
a plain case for the compassion too often indiscriminately shown 
towards the individual who kills another 

Few withers would be wrung were a corpoiation or limited 
compan) accused of conspiracy to murder In England, at any 
rate, this happy event has yet to happen, but such impeisonal 
bodies can be indicted for manslaughter, and in 1926 Spilsbury 
was partly instiumental in clearing the name of a well-known 
firm charged, under the Offences against the Person Act, with 
‘setting a man-trap calculated to destroy human life upon the 
trespasser or other person coming into contact with it’ Messrs 
Cory Brothers, having suffered fiom pilfeiage of coal at their 
property at Ogmore Vale, at Bridgend, m Glamorganshire, sur- 
rounded it with a wire fence charged with an electric current A 
young collier named Brynmor John, out rattmg in a drizzle with 
some friends, slipped while running and fell face down on a 
sheet of corrugated zinc near the fence, the bottom strand of 
which he grasped in an attempt to break his fall He could not 
withdraw his hand from the wire, a friend who tried to pull him 
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away by his damp clothing received a slight shock. John must 
have been dead before the friend ran to the power station to have 
the current cut off. 

Relatives instituted a prosecution for manslaughter. Marshall 
Hall was briefed for the company; it was one of his last cases, and 
at Bridgend Police Court, for the last time, he cross-examined 
Spilsbury and Willcox. He died before the trial came on, and 
Norman Birkett conducted the successful defence at the Cardiff 
Assizes. Spilsbury, though a witness for the prosecution, must 
have influenced the issue by the extreme fairness of his evidence. 
He agreed with Willcox that it was an exceptional occurrence for 
a current of so low a voltage to cause the death of a healthy 
young man of eighteen. It was brought out that John and his 
friends, alarmed by something, were running away, and the point 
was made, to which Spilsbury agreed, that in the young collier's 
agitated state of mind a slight shock might have an effect out of 
proportion to the actual current used. Spilsbury summed up the 
whole argument for misadventure on his case-card: 

It was dnzzling, with nun at tunes. All exposed surfaces would be 
wet. The current enteied by the hand which grasped the wire, and 
probably left by the other hand which probably contacted the zinc 
sheet when he fell. The contact was not merely momentary. Mental 
state of the deceased , shock unexpected , deceased was already alarmed 
and was running away. . . . 

The case of the poacher, Waudby, who died of a shot-gun 
injury after an affray with a farmer, is included here, instead of in 
the chapter on shooting cases, because it was another occasion on 
which Spilsbury's evidence, with that of Churchill, confuted 
some very hard lying and cleared the name of an innocent man. 
In the early spring of 1933 Waudby and four others, all from 
Hull, were encountered on a poaching expedition by a farmer 
named Rose, of Gibraltar Farm, near Beverley. Rose, who was 
carrying a double-barrelled 12-bore, fired a shot over their heads, 
whereupon all five fell upon him and knocked him down, kicking 
him as he lay on the ground. In the struggle the second barrel of 
the gun was discharged, Waudby receiving the shot in his left 
thigh, the wound from which he subsequently died. 

His companions swore as one man that the farmer fired the 
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second shot while on his feet, and at a distance of several yards. 
The Chief Constable of the East Riding had good reasons for 
doubting this story, among them the facts that the stock of the 
gun was broken off, and that the whole weapon was muddy; and 
at his request Spilsbury and Churchill went down to Beverley. 
At the adjourned inquest the testimony of this pair, who so often 
worked in harmony together, completely confirmed the farmer’s 
version of the affair, which was that while he was on the ground 
Waudby tried to wrest the gun fiom him, seizing it by the muzzle. 
On Spilsbury 's card his ‘Conclusions’ run: 

As the bone was 1 inch in diameter at the site of fiacture, and as the 
whole chaige struck the bone squarely, none of the shot even glancmg 
off the side, the whole charge must have struck the bone within an area 
of j-inch diameter. The shot therefore could not have begun to spread. 
It was a very near discharge, confirmed by small size of hole in cloth- 
ing, less than 1 inch. No blackening or scorching of clothing, not touch- 
ing. Low'cr edge of skin wound much lower than fracture, from about 
45 degrees from th,_ horizontal, but the wound was stretched by muscle 
injur) ; angle was probably not greater than 30 degrees. Injury not in- 
flicted while tirer was standing Could have been inflicted if stock end 
of weapon w r as on the ground and the barrel raised to an angle of 30 
degrees with the ground. 

Churchill's examination of the gun showed that the barrels 
were much worn. The spread of shot from them would be more 
irregular and scatteied than from new barrels. Had they been 
new the spread at the distance of a yard would have been 1 J- inch 
from the right barrel, and 1 J from the left. The gun expert agreed 
that such a wound could not have been produced if the two men 
were standing face to face, but only if one or the other were on 
the ground, or if Waudby gripped the barrels with his left hand 
while kicking with his left foot. 

The four hardy perjurers should have given more thought to 
their story. They can hardly have foreseen, however, the standard 
of deductive reasoning that was to blow it sky-high. 



Chapter 10: London Night Life: The 1930s 

i 

The 1930s are particularly rich in notorious cases from the 
seamy side of life in the West End. Spilsbury was engaged in most 
of them, beginning with the murder of Nora Upchurch in the 
autumn of 1931. A dreadful feature, among others only too 
familiar, links Frederick Field, who stood his trial for the crime, 
with another Frederick, surnamed Murphy, with Robert Dixon, 
and perhaps with Thomas Thorn, already referred to, who at this 
time was in Broadmoor. All four were to be tried a second time 
within these ten years for a second murder; against all four, at 
one or the other of their trials, Spilsbury gave evidence; and the 
three first-named at least, though legally and medically sane, 
belonged to the abnormal type whose lusts impel them to murder 
women. 

Nora Upchurch was only twenty when she was killed. Some- 
times described as a dancer, she was known as Norma Laverick 
in her real profession, for the purposes of which she had a flat 
near Shaftesbury Avenue as well as the rooms which were her 
home in Pimlico. She seems to have been a kindly and likable 
creature, as are so many of these unfortunate women whose lives 
end tragically; the men involved in such casegjare almost uni- 
formly detestable. Nora Upchurch’s body was discovered on the 
morning of. 2 October, when a sign-fitter’s manager and one of 
his workmen entered some empty premises in Shaftesbury 
Avenue. In the dim light the manager saw a figure on the floor 
and tapped it with his umbrella, saying, ‘Another of these wax 
models.’ Frederick Field, the workman, if two of his several state- 
ments are to be believed, knew better. 

Nora Upchurch had been strangled, and in Spilsbury’s opinion 
had probably died on 29 September, when she was last seen at her 
rooms in Pimlico. Field at once came under suspicion because of 
an improbable story about a key to the empty premises which 
had been in his possession, and which was now missing. At the 
adjourned inquest at the end of Ncvember, however, an open 
verdict left him still a free man. In the meantime he had made a 
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bargain with a newspaper that should he be charged with the 
murder the costs of his defence would be met m return for an 
exclusive statement. This sort of thing had been done before and 
though the need did not then arise, Field bore the proposal in 
mind. 

A year and a half went by, and the crime in Shaftesbury Avenue 
remained, as far as the public knew, unsolved Field went into 
the Royal Air Force In July 1933 he called to see the news editor 
who had bargained with him eighteen months before He made a 
statement which was taken down b) leporters More than six 
hours later the newspaper got in touch with Scotland Yard, and 
at ten o’clock that evening Field was brought to Marlborough 
Street Police Station, where he confessed to the murder of Nora 
Upchurch 

Whatever the police might suspect, this confession did not tally 
with the facts Field said he throttled the girl with his hands, 
whereas Spilsbury found that she had been strangled b) the belt 
of hei dress Thue was evidence that she had been afraid of some 
unknown man, who could hardly be Field, and it soon became 
clear that whether the latter was guilty or innocent the purpose 
of his confession was to get monc) from the newspaper He 
retracted it, in fact, on his committal foi trial, saying that he had 
confessed in order to prove his innocence, at the Old Bailey he 
pleaded Not Guilty, and Mr Justice Swift stopped the case Of 
the course taken by the newspaper concerned, the judge said 

‘Anything more disgraceful I have never heard A man goes to a 
newspaper office and sa)s, J am confessing that I have been guilt) of 
muider ” The newspaper representatives thereupon take him about the 
country, photographing him, and for houis retrain from communi- 
cating with the police as every decent and respectable citizen ought to 
do as soon as he hears that a crime has been committed I warp 
newspapermen of these pioclivities, that if they do this sort of thing, 
they are likely to find themselves very seriously dealt with ’ 

When Superintendent Cornish, who handled this case, des- 
cribed Field as a woman-killer, he was writing after 1936 In 
that year, having been arrested as a deserter from the R.A F., 
Field a second time volunteered a confession of murdei. The 
victim was Mrs Beatrice Vilna Sutton, a prostitute who had been 
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found strangled in her fiat at Clapham the day before. Again 
Field tried the technique which had once been successful; before 
coming up for trial he withdrew his confession. This time, how- 
ever, he had confessed too much, and he was convicted and 
hanged. 

There can be little doubt that he was in the direct line of descent 
from Jack the Ripper and Neill Cream, though, like most later 
practitioners, who have usually been ignorant men, his method 
was strangulation. This type of crime is difficult to prevent or 
punish both because of the abnormal motive, and of the mode of 
life of the victims most often chosen; but circumstances, chief 
among them the increased efficiency of the police, have rendered 
it, if not less common, at least less wholesale than in its heyday. 
It was the conditions of a war, as much as the advent after half 
a century of another murderer on a monstrous scale, that made 
possible in 1942 a few days’ panic recalling those of 1888 and 
the early 1890s, when the Ripper and C ream were terrorizing 
whole districts. Throughout the more civilized 1930s, however, 
the prow'hng woman killer was horribly active in London. A 
dozen victims could be named, and in eight cases Spilsbury was 
called in. Within four years the murders of four women of the 
streets, all sti angled and all but one living in Soho, swelled the 
list of unsolved crimes. Rightly or wrongly, rumour attributed 
them to some known hand, especially if that Jipnd had already 
struck more than once. Field, it has been mentioned, had his 
peers, Frederick Murphy, acquitted on a charge of murder in 
1929, was convicted and hanged at a second time of asking in 
1937. The woman in each case was strangled, and Spilsbury was 
the Crown’s medical witness at the second trial. In 1939 Robert 
Dixon, charged under the name of Stephenson with a similar 
crime, had just begun a ten years’ sentence for manslaughter 
when he was again put in the dock, accused of murdering another 
woman by the favourite means, strangulation, in 1927. Again the 
charge was reduced to manslaughter, but this time Dixon got 
sixteen years. Spilsbury performed both post-mortems, and gave 
evidence at both trials. 

The foreign element among these poor victims, as well as their 
trade, is revealed in such nicknames as French Marie, French 
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Fifi, and French Paulette. Their way of life, it has been said, 
rendered them easy prey; how easy can be seen in the case of 
Dora Alicia Lloyd, one of the unsolved cases of these years. Her 
mtirder was heard, and her murderer described, but he was never 
caught. Spilsbury was called to her rooms in Maida Vale in 
February 1932. Like so many more, she had been strangled by 
hand. The people in the house, accustomed to pay no heed to 
men who came and went, had heard a taxi drive up late the night 
before. A man was seen to get out, and there was a knock at the 
front door. Presently the lodger who had the room above Dora 
Lloyd’s was disturbed by muffled screams and gurgles and 
thumps below. Then the front door banged, and footsteps walked 
away. The lodger stayed in bed. 

On the day that Frederick Murphy heard his appeal dismissed 
the President of the Court, Mr Justice Swift, delivered a similar 
judgement m the case of Leslie George Stone, convicted of murder- 
ing Ruby Keen. Though the background of his crime was the 
evening life of Lcigmor. Buzzard, not the night haunts of London, 
it ran true to the type just dealt with, and certain peculiar features 
which lift it out of the commonplace caused not only Spilsbury, 
but Scotland Yard as well, to be instantly called in, and the trial 
of the accused to be lemoved from Bedford Assizes to the Old 
Bailey. 

Ruby Keen, a good-looking gnl of twenty-thice who worked 
in a factory at Dunstable, was about to be married to a police 
offleer in the Bedfordshire Constabulary. When in her own free 
time he was on duty she saw no harm m going out with other 
young men, among them being another police constable and 
Leslie Stone. Early on the morning of 12 Apnl she was found 
dead in a lane near her home. She had been strangled, and almost 
all her clothing had been ripped olT her body. Spilsbury's opinion 
was that she had been knocked dow n b) a blow on the chin and 
then strangled with the scarf she was wearing. She had not been 
assaulted; her assailant, discovering that she was dead, had then 
run away. 

The local police were faced with an awkward situation. Among 
the possible suspects was a member of the force, and a second 
constable, as the dead girl’s fiance, was closely concerned m the 
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case. It was for these reasons that Scotland Yard was so promptly 
called in. Chief Inspector Barker, who eight years before had 
arrested Frederick Browne, one of the murderers of Police Con- 
stable Gutteridge, went down to Leighton Buzzard, and within 
a few days Leslie Stone, who had already made a statement, was 
under arrest. Quick work on the spot was followed by more in 
the laboratory; traces of sand on the trousers of Stone’s new suit, 
though he had attempted to clean them, were identical with soil 
taken from the ill-named Lovers Lane, where Ruby Keen was 
killed, and where the imprint of a knee was found. A minute piece 
of green silk taken from Stone’s jacket was similar to the material 
of her dress. Only or the last morning of the trial did Stone give 
his account of what had happened in Lovers Lane. It did not 
explain how the gill’s clothing came to be torn from her body, 
and in other respects bore the familiar stamp of the afterthought. 
Stone was convicted, and his execution took place on Friday, 
13 August. 

Before his trial began the two police officers involved in the 
case had left the force. Ruby Keen’s fiance was asked to resign ; 
his colleague was dismissed. 


2 

Spilsbury’s most sensational cases in this genre ij^the 1930s came 
at opposite ends of the social scale. Some account has been given 
in an earlier, chapter of the shooting of Thomas Scott Stephen in 
the spring of 1932, and of the subsequent trial of Mrs Barney. 
The Max Kassell case followed nearly four years later. 

At the end of January 1936, at ten o’clock one morning, the 
body of a man was found under a hedge in Cell Barns Lane, on 
the southern outskirts of St Albans. Though the neighbourhood 
has become almost suburban, the man’s flashy clothes, pointed, 
polished shoes, and manicured hands would have looked rather 
out of place there; and, in fact, Soho was in the picture again. 
And not only Soho; in the cosmopolitan background of the case, 
which stretched from Riga to Montreal and Buepos Aires, were 
such characters as Charles Hainsuk, once ‘Jo the Terror’ of the 
Paris igiderworld, and Alexandre Stavisky. 
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Chief Inspector Sharpe, of Scotland Yard, was at Cell Bams 
Lane within an hour of the discovery, and he was followed by 
Spilsbury, who saw the body on the spot The man had been shot 
six times, in the chest, back, and side Two of the wounds were 
dangerous, if not fatal, but the immediate cause ol death was 
haemorrhage The mans face, which was scarred with old in- 
juries, had been battered by a fist Spilsbury extracted four of the 
bullets, afterwards describing the scene the chief inspector said, 
‘Sir Bernard is so coldly efficient and businesslike How different 
to dear old Bronte 1 ’ 

Spilsbury put the time of death at between 3 am and 6 am 
that morning It was plain that the man had not been shot where 
he was found There was nothing on him to show who he was, 
except a heavy signet ring of gold and blue enamel marked with 
an M or W A published description however, soon resulted in 
identification by relatives he was Max Kesscll Allard, known 
also as Max Kassell and Red Max a Latvi in by birth and nearly 
sixty years of age vViiL this information and news tiom Little 
Newport Street Soho, where on the night of the ciime there had 
been the noise of a quarrel followed by shots and the bie iking of 
a window, the police had pieced together the circumstances of the 
murder within a few days But the other actors had already fled to 
Pans 

The foreign names and background the subsequent tml in 
Pans, the evidence of the now ancient Jo the Tenor and the 
mention of Stavisky lent melodramatic colour to what Chief 
Inspector Sharpe has described as a small time crime The murder 
was the result of a quanel over JL25 Max Kassell as he is best 
known, had been a dealer in drugs and the exploitation of women 
all his life At the time of his death he owed the 125 to Suzanne 
Bertron, who lived in the house in Little Newport Street with an 
old accomplice m K issell s numbti less infamies George Lacroix, 
otherwise Marcel Vernon A maidservant Marcelle Aubin, was 
also m the top floor flat that night and it was shv who told the 
story of the murder to the police Kassell having been decoyed to 
the house, was shot while the two women sat listening m Suzanne 
Bertron’s bedroom He broke the window in an attempt to 
summon help, and lived for some time with six bullets in his 
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body, but he was dead when a car came m the early morning, and 
Lacroix and the driver carried him downstairs and then drove to 
Cell Barns Lane The women tried to remove all traces of the 
murder from the sitting-room, which, with its chocolate-coloured 
wallpaper, its fringed silk tablecloth, its prints of old masters, and 
the calendar of a Pans firm hanging by the china animals on the 
mantelpiece was a corner of that lowei bourgeois France from 
which Suzanne Bertron came They washed away bloodstains 
and burnt the dead man's hat and the lace window curtain They 
collected five cartndge cases and on Lacroix's return from that 
grim journey into Hertfordshire the sixth was found in the arm- 
chair in which Ka c sell had died A new pane was put in the 
window, but there were pieces of glass outside and traces of 
blood on the carpet when the police came to the flat after the 
tenants had fled Ierronzed by their friends, Marcelle Aubin 
died some time later while on hei wa) to Fiance 
The French police were only too pleased to arrest Lacioix and 
Suzanne Bertron thvy wanted them so badly that they refused to 
extradite them Held on other charges, the pair were tried for the 
murder in Paris Spilsbury was subpoenaed as a witness, but the 
trial clashed with another of his cases, the death of Mrs Saran 
Alice Scott at the hands of her son Douglas, who was afterwaids 
sentenced to ten gears' penal seivitude for manslaughter 

It came out that K isscll who in London ha^carned on some 
soit of a business in jewelleiy, chiefly earned his living by finding 
husbands for foreign women who wanted to come to Lngland, 
letting furnished flats for immoral purposes, and sending girls to 
the Argentine In view of this lecord it may have appeared to the 
logical French mind that the world was well rid of him Suzanne 
Bertron was acquitted, and it was on the other charges that 
Lacroix was sentenced to ten )ears on Devil s Island 

3 

When the 1930s began Spilsbury was at the height of his power 
and prestige, and the next ten years were the busiest of his life 
He was still talking of retiring, but no one could be found to take 
his place He was still accumulating mater«al for the text-book on 
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pathology which he was going to write, but he never found the 
leisure to begin it. He was performing a thousand post-mortems 
a year, making his own notes and filling in every form himself, 
and his habit of taking infinite pains had not weakened with age. 
When he was not travelling, or at some coroner’s court, or giving 
evidence at a trial, he was working m his small laboratory at 
University College, or in the smaller one he had fitted up in his 
rooms in Verulam Buildings. His family at Marlborough Hill 
scarcely saw him except during occasional week-ends there or in 
the West Country he loved, or in the summer-holiday season, 
when even he relaxed for a few weeks. 

The family was growing up. Dur ing this decade the second son, 
Peter, was studying for his medical degree. He had taken up row- 
ing at Oxford, and afterwards rowed for Lcander. Evelyn, the 
daughter, was at work, and the youngest son, Richard, was still at 
school, where he annoyed his father by taking no interest in the 
O.T.C. Alan, the eldest of the four children, was always delicate, 
but m his twenties i*e began to take some of the routine labor- 
atory tasks oiT Spilsbury ’s hands, acting as secretary and keeping 
the records. 

In 1936 Spilsbury had one of his rare illnesses, and the news- 
papers made front-page headlines of it. He underwent a minoi 
operation for an infected arm, caused, it was thought, by post- 
mortem-room poisoning. That year he flew for the first time in 
his life, to perform a post-mortem in the Channel Islands. Twelve 
months later, in Apnl 1937, a post-mortem at Kensington links 
Spilsbury with a crime, committed after his death, that was to 
have features as dreadful and sensational as any in his own un- 
rivalled experience. The wife of a young doctor named Archibald 
Henderson died suddenly at a hotel in Gloucester Road. The 
verdict at the inquest, after Spilsbury had given evidence, wa> 
death from natural causes. Dr Elenderson, to whom the dead 
woman left a considerable fortune, afterwards married again, and 
he and his second wife were to be among the victims of George 
Haigh, who, on his own confession, disposed of the bodies in an 
acid bath. 

In 1932 W'hen the Nazi Party won its victory at the polls in 
Germany, and the name of Hitler began to overshadow Europe, 
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died Spilsbury’s old adversary, Robert BrontS, at the relatively 
early age of fifty-two. In this event there is to be seen something 
symbolical in Spilsbury’s own career. With Bronte, another age 
he had known was passing, the age between the wars, uncertain 
and anxious, but happier than anything he and his contem- 
poraries were to know after. In the following year Hitler became 
Reich Chancellor, and for the second time within a generation 
the world was heading for disaster. 



PART FIVE: THE LAST PHASE (1939-47) 


Chapter 1: Domestic Tragedy 
l 

Spilsbury was in his sixty-third year when the Second World 
War began. He had never been more busy, but he appeared to be 
in good health. No man of his age could expect to face once more 
the conditions of wartime, as they are today, with the resilience of 
middle life; but it is probable that he did not yet realize that years 
of overwork had left him few reserves against the added strain, 
and none capable of resisting the mental and physical shock of 
the domestic tragedies which were soon to overwhelm him. 

For some time he had been rehe\cd of a part of the drudgery 
he had chosen .o impose upon himself by the company in his 
laboratory at University College of his eldest son, Alan. Peter, 
the second son, was about to qualify as a doctor, and Richard 
was at Oxford. Evelyn had married a few jears before. Spilsbury 
himself was spending more and more of what with another man 
would have been leisuic studying specimens and writing notes for 
his book in the chambers in Verulam Buildings, but the family 
headquarters was still at Marlborough Ihll, and his two sisters, 
both unmarried, had for some time been living near by in Hamp- 
stead. Only his )ounger brother, Leonard, an engineer, was out of 
the country, in Scandinavia, where events wete to compel him to 
remain. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany on a Sunday, two 
days after partridge-shooting, and also gunfire in Poland, had 
begun. Spilsbury was at the Battersea Coroner’s Court on the 
Monday, and was busier next morning at St Pancras, and autop- 
sies at these two mortuaries, with occasional excursions to 
Hackney (which is under the same coronership as St Pancras), 
carried him through the rest of that beautiful autumn. What 
remained of 1939 was, for him, equally uneventful, though a 
post-mortem at Hackney, just before Christmas, on the body of 
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Arthur Haberfield, whose throat had been cut, had a sequel at 
the Old Bailey in the following year, when Sidney Charles 
Pitcher, on trial for murder, was found insane. 

Towards the end of the ominous lull between the overrunning 
of Poland and the invasion of Denmark and Norway, London 
was startled by a political assassination. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
had been Governor of the Punjab at the time of the Amritsar riots 
in 1919, and had fully endorsed the methods by which General 
Dyer quelled the disturbance, though these methods caused the 
ruin of that officer's career. On 13 March 1940, two days before 
those Ides celebrated for another political murder, Sir Michael 
was one of a distinguished company at a joint meeting at Caxton 
Hall of the East India Association and the Royal Central Asiatic 
Society. As the meeting was breaking up a Sikh named Udham 
Singh fired all six rounds of a 45 Smith and Wesson revolver into 
a group on the platform of whom O'Dwyer was one. The latter 
was shot twice m the back, and killed instantly, one bullet pass- 
ing through the heart and right lung, and the second through the 
kidneys. Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, who had been 
in the chair, was slightly injured, as were Lord Lamington and 
Sir Louis Dane. Udham Singh, who gave the improbable name of 
Mohammed Singh Azad, and who spoke English, asked as he was 
being searched whether Lord Zetland was dead, adding that he 
ought to be. 

During the three months between Spilsbury’s post-mortem on 
Sir Michael's body and the trial of Udham Singh at the Old 
Bailey early in June many things happened. The storm having 
burst over Scandinavia, Holland and Belgium soon went the way 
of Denmark and Norw r ay, and when the trial opened the German 
armies were sweeping through France, and nearly a thousand 
little ships were ferrying to safety the last of the British and 
French forces penned about Dunkirk. At this time, all over 
England, the staffs of empty or half-empty hospitals were still 
waiting for the tens of thousands of wounded which, on the 
analogy of 1914-1 8, had been expected to fill them. The rest of the 
medical profession not in the services was taking the strain of 
double and treble work, with inevitable casualties among the 
oldeftmembers. One of these was Spilsbury. 
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In the middle of May he collapsed while at work at the mor- 
tuary table. He was suffering from a slight stroke, and had to rest 
for some weeks. Here was a plain warning to alter his way of life, 
but he was the last man to heed it. He even insisted on leaving his 
sick-room to give evidence at the trial of Udham Singh, when his 
appearance shocked those so long familiar with his busk walk 
and erect carriage and the fresh complexion which perhaps only 
fellow-doctors associated with dangerously high blood pressure. 
Pale and stooping, he was allowed to answer a few essential ques- 
tions from the well of the court, and he was not cross-examined. 

Yet he was at work again before the end of that month, and 
photographs taken soon after show him looking very much his 
old self. Except for the gap of five or six weeks in his sequence of 
cards, there is nothing in these records to suggest that 1940 was 
not a normal year. Of his cases m the second half of it he pre- 
served the notes of more than three hundred, among them being 
the post-mortem on the body of Sir Michael O' Dwyer's murderer, 
executed on the last cay of July. 

Another gap, of one day, 16 September, would pass unnoticed 
by those who did not know that 1940 was a terrible year for 
Spilsbury. 


With the beginning in August of the daylight bombing of London 
the domestic life of the Spilsbury family, as of so many more, w r as 
suddenly and finally disrupted. The house in Marlborough Hill 
was closed. The street backs on to the cuttings and tunnels of 
what was then the L.N.E R., and the neighbourhood was to 
sufTer badly when night bombing started, No. 32 itself being 
damaged by blast. After this it was sold. Of the four young 
Spilsbury s, Peter was now a qualified medical man and house 
surgeon at St Thomas's Hospital. While he w'ent into rooms in 
that district Alan, from lodgings in Cncklewood, still came daily 
to his father’s laboratory in Gower Street. Richard was in the 
Army, and Evelyn was driving an ambulance. Spilsbury himself 
remained at Verulam Buildings, going about his work in his 
Armstrong-Siddeley AGN 250, which had succeeded his pre-war 
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Moms, and allowed liberties with dimmed traffic lights and one- 
way streets wjpch might have meant endorsements and fines for 
the owner of a car less well known to the Metropolitan Police. He 
would never have become a good driver within the meamng of the 
Highway Code, but he seems never to have been involved m an 
accident until two years before his death, when, after colliding 
with a pony trap he appeared at Odiham Police Court, charged 
with dangerous driving, and was fined £10 and costs 

Two days aftei that memorable evening of 7 September, when 
the taller buildings ^of London were reddened by the fires of 
Stepney and the Docks, St Thomas s Hospital was bombed for 
the first time Four lights later, on the 13th, two more blocks 
were hit At 8 30 p m on the 15th it was the turn of the medical 
outpatients block and College House There were no casualties 
among the patients, but two house surgeons and a nurse were 
killed One of the house surgeons was Peter Spilsbury 

In the confusion after the bombing the news was not sent to 
Spilsbury, or it went astray, and he was left to learn it in a 
peculiarly tragic manner When he went to work as usual the 
next morning he had two cases waiting for him at the West- 
minster Coroner s Court Ha\ ing performed the post-mortems, 
he gave evidence in the first case, and while waiting for the second 
to begin sat in court going through letters which had come foi 
him that morning As he read one he was seen be on the verge 
of collapse It was from a friend, condoling with him on the 
death of his son No name was mentioned Spilsbury had already 
seen Alan that day but until inquiries had been made from the 
court he did not know whether it was Peter or Richard who had 
been killed 

Though there is no record of those two Westminster post- 
mortems, there are three cards for the following day, the 17th, 
when Spilsbury was again at work at Hackney But he was a 
changed man It is agreed by all who knew him that he never 
recovered from the shock of Peter s death, conveyed to him as it 
was m circumstances which aggravated the blow From that day, 
as more than one has put it, ‘he began to fail* His tall figure 
became a little bent, he was more silent, more withdrawn into 
himsq|f. But there was no apparent failure of energy He threw 
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himself into his work with more concentration than ever, as his 
records for the rest of that year show. His cards $lone for the 
remaining three and a half months total 150 Work can be both a 
tyranny and an anodyne, it had become both 

Christmas passed, and January 1941, and m February a bomb 
hit Verulam Buildings Spilsbury s chambers were damaged, but 
he would not leave them In March the tall barrack-like block 
was hit again, and now he had to go He joined his eldest sister, 
Constance, in Frognal, a long road that climbs steeply to Hamp- 
stead Heath past Umvetsity College School, at which, m its 
Gower Stieet days, he had spent a few terms half a century 
before. 

But grief and troubles were accumul itmg Since the still more 
distant years at Leamington the children of the restless James 
Spilsbury had always been dccpl) attached to one anothei, and a 
sorrow the more poignant because it ensued so soon after the 
loss of Peter was the death of Constance Spilsbur) herself, which 
occurred almost exact.y a >car after hci brother joined her at 
Hampstead Yet another blow, to him in some wavs the saddest 
of all, was to come 


Chapter 2 Tnr Tyranny or Work 
1 

When Spilsbury joined his sister at a private hotel in Frognal in 
March 1941 he had no intention of lemaining theie for long For 
a still busy man, liable to be called out to travel considerable 
distances at any hour, Hampstead had all the disadvantages of St 
John’s Wood, and he expected soon to find other quarters as 
centrally situated as his chambers in Verulam Buildings. The 
events of the past year, however, had no doubt sapped his ener- 
gies more profoundly than at fiist he realized To do anything 
beyond his accustomed tound had become an effort He does not 
seem to have made a serious attempt to find a new home for him- 
self before the illness and death of Constance Spilsbury m the 
following spring still further taxed resources gravely weakened by 
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failing health and the yet greater shock of his son's death; and 
from now onward - that is, from March 1942 - he appears to 
have resigned himself to a mode of life markedly at variance with 
the habits of the individualist he had been, and, indeed, remained 
He gained benefits to which these habits had made him unac- 
customed His wife was out of London , one son was in the Army, 
and the other too delicate to do more for his father than help him 
with clencal woik in his laboratory His daughter, whom he saw 
constantly, could not then make a home foi him In Hampstead, 
for the first time for years, and when he most needed attention, 
he was relieved of the necessity of looking after himself How 
little, however, a novel environment caused him to change the 
habits of a lifetime is shown in many instances To the day of his 
death there were guests at the hotel who did not know who he 
was They saw him only at breakfast, reading the paper or writing 
his notes, after that he would walk downhill to the garage in 
Finchley Road where he kept his car and go oft on his round of 
post-mortems at various coroners courts, or perhaps to assist the 
police m a case of mutder Any spaie houis were spent as usual 
m the laboratoiy m the Department of Pharmacology m the 
University College buildings m Gower Sheet, where, aftei the 
students and staff were evacuated he was often the onlv person at 
work He had dinner at one or the other of his clubs - latterl) 
a rule, at the United Universities Duung the )ears he lived at 
the hotel he dined there onl) three times 
Even less than usual was seen of him at week-ends which he 
spent with friends, often enjo)ing the one lelaxation left to him - 
listening to Sunday afternoon concerts bioadcast by the BBC 
In the summer, when he could spare the time he would go away 
from Friday to Monday with Alan or some othei member of his 
family to that West of England where almost all his holidays were 
spent At this time he was lecturing at the hospital at Godaiming, 
and in the long evenings of double summer-time Dr Gardner used 
to drive him there The pair would then dmc at the Talbot at 
Ripley, or at some other country inn which had a flower-garden, 
and afterwards spend a quiet hour among the colour and scent of 
the flowers which Spilsbury loved, but which he never had time 
to estivate. 
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Always uncommunicative on personal matters, he now went 
about his work more than ever absorbed in it, or in his thoughts, 
carrying his habit of reticence so far that many of his friends 
among the police knew nothing of the change in his mode of life, 
and supposed the proprietress of the hotel, who took telephone 
calls for him, to be his secretary. His friends, watching with con- 
cern the gradual but marked decline of his health and energy, 
more than once urged him to consult some fellow medical man. 
But Spilsbury knew all about his health - by now, indeed, too much. 

When in his early days at the hotel he was once oi twice asked 
for medical advice he always replied that he was not a general 
practitioner. He had not lost his very personal sense of humour, 
and hypochondriacal fellow-guests would be somewhat taken 
aback by his addendum that when thev were dead he would cut 
them up and tell them what was the matter. He had a small bed- 
room, No. 5, on the second floor. It looked down on to the steep 
street, lined here with tall, inconvenient red-brick houses, just 
above the point where u turns sharply to fall to Finchley Road. 
In this room, simply furnished, with a divan bed and a small 
writing-table, he spent his nights for six years -- sleeping, when he 
could sleep, and, when he could not, filling in post-mortem forms 
and writing his notes. During the heavy bombing raids he would 
join the other guests in a back sitting-room on the ground floor, 
bringing his cards and notebooks w'lth him, and behaving with 
his usual unruffled calm. Bombs fell on either side of the hotel, 
but it escaped serious damage. Almost his only visitors were his 
family. Alan was constantly there, and Richard whenever he was 
on leave. It was a queer life for such a man as Spilsbury, at once 
a public figure and a recluse, but with Ins kindliness and capacity 
for getting on with every one, his equability of temper, and the 
self-sufficiency which had always made such small demands on 
others, he appeared to adapt himself to it from the first. In fact, it 
was a long time since the places where he slept or ate his meals 
had played any important part in his life. That was lived within 
himself, and in his work. Faced with this detachment, few of 
those who now saw him daily can have guessed, if they did not 
know, what he had been through - still less the fears he had 
already begun to feel for the future. 

N 
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Of the post-mortems he performed in 1943 Spilsbury preserved 
case-cards of more than three hundred This and the following 
year are the last of which such records approach completeness. 
Except for perhaps half a dozen, these autopsies were performed 
m London, a very high proportion at St Pancras, where Spils- 
bury’s old friend Bentley Purchase, for many years Coroner for 
the Northern District, had since 1940 been giving him more and 
more work locally, to spare him the fatigue of journeys farther 
afield. The eight post-moi terns conducted after executions, again 
mostly at Wandswor h, included that on the body of F. J. Winter, 
Spilsbury’s third spy. One moie judicial hanging in 1944 closes a 
series going back to the execution of Mahon, twenty years earlier. 
Uniform among the non-mcdical features of these cases is the 
description of the deceased as well nounshed, whether or no they 
partook of the proverbial last hearty breakfast 

Only one of Spilsbury’s half-dozen capital cases that year took 
him out of London Chichester was again the scene of a murder 
by a soldier, and the description of the terrible knife-wounds in- 
flicted on a girl of twenty-two by Charles Raymond, a French- 
Canadian, fills nearly five cards But though Spilsbury played no 
part in the early stages of a later case of murder at Portsmouth, 
he intervened decisively at the end 

On 29 November, Mrs Robinson, the proprietress of the John 
Barleycorn- public house in Commercial Road, Portsmouth, was 
found dead in her bedroom In addition to head injuries, her 
throat ‘bore marks which gave unmistakable evidence of strangu- 
lation by hand. The injuries were consistent with strangulation by 
the application and tightening of a right hand from in front.’ 
This descuption is quoted from an article on the case contributed 
to the Police Journal by Dr Keith Simpson, who examined Mrs 
Robinson’s body after Scotland Yard had been called in. He also 
found scratches on the throat apparently made by two finger- 
nails. Mrs Robinson was an elderly woman, and the motive of 
the crime was robber), £450 having been stolen. 

Three weeks later the police detained a man named Harold 
Loug^ans, who was alleged to have been heard to say, ‘I did the 
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murder in Hampshire fourteen days ago.’ His right hand was 
deformed, but it was found by Keith Simpson to span very 
closely the distances between the finger-marks on Mrs Robinson’s 
throat, and on 21 December Loughans was charged with the 
murder. When the case came up for trial at the Winchester 
Assizes m March 1944, the jury was unable to agree A fresh trial 
began at the Old Bailey on the 22nd of the month The defence 
had by now sought the help of Spilsbury It was obvious to him, 
as soon as he had examined the accused man’s right hand and 
arm, that Loughans was incapable of exerting any pressure what- 
ever with those fingers Several years before he had got the hand 
caught in some machinery , in wrenching it out he pulled away 
all the muscles of the arm, and though after his injuries were 
healed his fingers were saved, they could be bent in any direction, 
and were quite useless so useless, in Spilsbury’s opinion, that 
they had not even the power to leave a scratch At the second 
trial this evidence ” ^ conclusive, and Loughans was acquitted 
It is not uncommon for innocent men to boast of committing 
murder, though why they do so is a mystery, and Loughans 
was far from a model character, for within two months of his 
release he was given a five years’ sentence for robbery with 
violence. 


3 

The tyranny of work is tolerable when it is an end m itself, as long 
as there is yet some mirage of achievement in view, and while 
another delusion endures that it is possible to stop It becomes a 
tragedy when an ageing and ailing man has still to drive himself 
to earn a living and to provide for others There is no discharge 
m that war No one can say when Spilsbury first faced the truth 
that time was running desperately shoit, that his great powers 
might soon begin to fail him, that a lifetime of unselfish labours 
had brought him within sight of comparative poverty, and that 
the book he had lived with was indeed a mirage, and would never 
be begun. He never talked about this, but there is indirect 
evidence that by the early 1940s probably after his stroke the 
fear of the future was upon him 
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He suffered from arthritis, but the only really serious thing the 
matter with him, and the cause of the stroke, was an internal 
complaint which could probably have been cured by an opera- 
tion. His friends urged him to have one, but he always made 
light of the matter. His real reason, for he once admitted it, was 
the fear that during an illness and convalescence others might 
step into his place and deprive him, when his health was restored, 
of work which had become a financial necessity. It was not in his 
nature to realize that though no man is indispensable, some are 
all but irreplaceable, and that of such he was one. If he could 
have regained normal health all the work he could do would 
have been thrust upon him. By compelling himself to struggle on 
against growing infirmities he brought about the conditions he 
dreaded. The work was there, but others stepped in to do much 
of it because he was no longer physically capable of doing it 
himself. 

The final tragedy was to come. He was devoted to his delicate 
eldest son. The two were together every day in the Gower Street 
laboratory, yet when Alan fell ill in November 1945 his father 
had not realized that he was ailing. In three days the young man 
was dead, of galloping consumption. 


Chapter 3 : The Last Cases - Cornock and 
Antiques 


If, towards the very end, Spilsbury seemed to those who knew 
him best a shadow of his former self, even the shadow was a 
formidable one. In his last year a newspaper reference to his name 
could influence the issue in a trial for murder. At the Bristol 
Assizes Mrs Cecil Cornock was in the dock, accused of murder- 
ing her husband in December 1946. The case w'as one which 
brought to light masochistic practices by the dead man similar to 
those indulged in, also with fatal results, by the two young 
Ellises. Mrs Cornock’s solicitor, Mr R. Addington Ingle, says 
of it:* 1 
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On the last day of the trial the Daily Mail published an article headed 
‘Spilsbury advises the Defence’, and while at that stage of the pro- 
ceedings, all evidence had been called, there is no doubt at all m my 
own mind that the mere fact that this article appeared indicating that 
Spilsbury was interested in the matter, h id a very substantial psycho- 
logical effect on the minds of the juiy tnd I feel largely contributed to 
the successful termination of the case from Mrs Cornock s point of 
view 

Mr Ingle was writing to fotwaid a statement by Dr Charles 
Gibson, Lectuier in Torensic Medicine at Bristol Univcisit) and 
Surgeon to the Bath C ity Police Dr Gibson fust met Spilsbuiy at 
an inquest in 19^7 His statement tells more full) how, ten years 
later, the shadow of a great name could still reach from London 
to Bristol 

At Bristol in December 1946 (ceil George Cornock w is found 
drowned m his bath under extremely suspicious circumstances \t the 
time of his deith there weic in the house his wile, their ten year old 
son, and a crippl 1 i \ 1 o was a Iricnd of Mrs Cornock’s Circum- 
stances pointing to foul play were 

1 The deceased was found at post mortem examination to be a per- 
fectly healthy man 

2 Theie were multiple injuries to his he id and limbs 

3 There were marks round his wi ist and arklcs where h had clearly 
been recently bound by cords 

4 A large number of letters of an affection ite char icter were found 
to have been mutu illy exchanged between Mrs Coinoek and the 
cripple 

5 A period of nearly two hours h id el ipsed between the wife find 
ing her husband submerged in his bith tnd any attempt being 
made to summon aid fiom doctor imbulmcc or police 

Mrs Cornock having been charged with the murder, Dr Gibson 
was called in to assist the defence The Crown s ease was that 
Coinoek had been tied in his bath with cords round his wrists 
and ankles, that he had been struck six blows on the head with a 
large toy boat weighing a pound and a half, and that, haying been 
thus stunned, he was pushed under the bath-water and drowned. 
There was no dispute about the cause of death, which was drown- 
ing, but the defence challenged all the other medical theories of 
the Crown pathologists. 
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Cornock was a sexual pervert of the type that desires the in- 
fliction of physical pain upon himself by others. He would insist 
upon being beaten while tightly bound to the tripod of an electric 
boiler. The defence was that he had been indulging in these prac- 
tices just before he went to his bath, and Dr Gibson proved by 
experiments on himself that marks of a cord tied round a wrist 
would be noticeable several hours after the cord had been 
removed. 

The main issue, he points out, was the interpretation of the 
various injuries, particularly those on the head. Police photo- 
graphs showed these to be black, and pathologists described 
them as ‘abrasions vith bruising’. There was not the slightest 
break in the skin of the skull, and in contrast with the apparent 
severity of the injuries, as seen in the photographs, microscopic 
slides of sections of the actual wounds showed very little bruising. 
Dr Gibson’s view was that violent blows from such an implement 
as the toy boat would cause considerable bruising - that is, 
spilling of blood - in the scalp tissues. 

T felt’, he goes on, 

that the explanation of the small amount of bruising was that the head, 
arid, indeed, the whole body, had been subjected to a number of un- 
avoidable bumps when Mrs Cornock and the cripple were struggling 
to get this six-foot unconscious wet man out of the bath. They also half 
carried, half dragged him from the tiny bathroom acToss a passage into 
a bedroom where the wife tried to resuscitate her drowned husband by 
artificial respiration. 

At this stage I felt I must have confirmation, criticism, or rejection 
of my theories before I could put them before an Assize Court. I felt 
that this help could be of value only if it were given by the highest and 
most experienced authority. I remembered the friendly help and 
courtesy shown me ten years previously by Sir Bernard Spilsbury. It 
was nevertheless with some trepidation that I wrote to ask if I could 
come to see him. I had neither the claim of being an old friend, nor an 
old student of his. Sir Bernard replied at once saying that he would be 
delighted to help me and putting a whole afternoon at my disposal. 

He gave me a most cordial reception in his laboratory on the 5th of 
February, 1947. I was rather struck with the toll which the past ten 
years had taken of him physically, and he looked considerably older 
than seventy years. Mentally, however, his powers seemed to be 
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unchanged, and his grasp of a rather complicated story was completely 
sure. 

Dr Gibson describes how Spilsbury asked for the prosecution’s 
evidence in detail, as it had been given in the magistrates’ court, 
making notes and putting a very occasional question. Then he 
made a careful study of the police photographs of Comock’s 
body, and tested the effect of blows by the duplicate model boat 
made by Dr Gibson for demonstration. He then settled down to 
a most minute examination of Dr Gibson's microscopic slides. 

‘The time seemed endless', the statement continues, 

while I waited for his veidict on them. At last he looked up and said, 
‘There is no bruising at all in these sections of the skull.* I pointed out 
one small area where there was a little spilt blood, and, having looked 
at it again, Sir Bernard said, ‘That is minimal bruising, and could not 
possibly be caused by a heavy blow from the boat.* 

Discussing the case at length, and listening to his visitor’s recon- 
struction of events, Spiisbuiy said that he wanted more proof of 
some of the points, and that it must be visible proof, to convince 
a jury. At the same time he was already fiimly of the opinion that 
the prosecution’s theory was totally wiong. Puzzled b\ the dis- 
crepancy between the appearance of biuising on the photographs 
and the absence of it in the microscopic sections, he finally sug- 
gested that Dr Gibson should find out what tvpc of photographic 
plates had been used. 

Dr Gibson returned to Bath greatly cncoutaged. A fortnight 
later he was in London again, spending anothei afternoon with 
Spilsbury. The police photogiaphs, he had learnt, were taken on 
orthochroma tic plates which made a red colour appear as a dark 
black. The apparent bruises were, in fact, abiasions which could 
easily have been caused without the use of violence. Armed witn 
this information, he found Spilsbury, who said that he had been 
giving the case much thought, prepared to agree whole-heartedly 
with his original reconstruction. 

At the request of Mrs Cor nock's solicitors Dr Gibson after- 
wards invited Spilsbury to give evidence for the defence, but the 
latter replied that the strain of a foui-day murder trial away from 
London was more than his physique would stand. He had, how- 
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ever, done all that was needed. He had given his immense ex- 
perience and l|ts encouragement to the defence, and $t almost the * 
last minute a newspaper heading added the weight of his name.r 

‘I shall always remember with gratitude’, Dr Gibson concludes, 

the enormous moral support which Sir Bernard gave me. The trial lasted’.: 
a full four days, and I could feel his presence with me throughout. 
Some people have regarded him as a man who liked the limelight, but 
in my view that was not true. He gave me who had no claim on him 
the most patient help and kindly encouragement m this case in which 
he was not going to figure. I feel sure that when Mrs Cornock was found 
‘Not Guilty’ Sir Bernard regarded himself as rewarded for having been 
instrumental again in bringing justice to pass, as he had done so many 
hundreds of times before. 

I never saw him again, but not long after I mourned the passing of a 
great gentleman and a brilliant medical jurist. 


Alec de Antiquis was a man of thirty-one, the father of six 
children, the owner of a prosperous little motor-cycle repair shop 
in South London, and a one-time corporal instructor in the 
Home Guard. He was shot dead in broad daylight by one of 
three young ruffians escaping from a jeweller’s shop which they 
had raided. Three years before, the brother ofone of his mur- 
derers - all three carried lirearms, and were equally guilty - had 
been sentenced to eight years’ penal servitude for manslaughter 
in the case of Captain Binney, who, like de Antiquis, had tried 
to stop some escaping shop-breakers. It should cause surprise 
and disgust that any sympathy can be felt for irreclaimable black- 
guards who start as what are called juvenile delinquents, graduate 
at Borstal, and become habitual criminals of the most dangerous 
type; but while poor Alec de Antiquis, who was doing his duty 
as a citizen, got a bullet through his head and was forgotten, 
letters poured into the office of the Home Secretary protesting 
against the execution of his murderers. However, Mrs de Anti- 
quis got a medal from the police. They have no illusions about 
these things. 

Thejj certainly had none about Harry Jenkins, who had two 
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convictions before he was twenty for assaulting policemen, break- 
; ing the jaw of one of them. Christopher James Geraghty had 
twice escaped from Borstal, where, as he said, ‘the idea of going 
straight is laughed at’, and where, again in his own words, he 
learnt to be vicious and took pride m being the terror of the 
others. In April 1947 this pair, with friends of the same kidney, 
had recently carried out an armed robbery in Bayswater. One 
of the friends having disappeared with the proceeds, Jenkins and 
Geraghty were in need of money. With a younger boy, Terence 
Rolt, who was only seventeen, the) planned a raid on a jeweller’s 
shop at the corner of Tottenham Street and Charlotte Street, not 
far from the scene of Voisin's murder thirty years before. At 
lunch-time on 29 April they drove up in a stolen car, handker- 
chiefs tied round their faces, bludgeoned two old men in the shop 
and fired at one of them, and were then driven out by assistants 
who came running from a back room. The stolen car was jammed 
by a lorry which had backed in front of it during the melee, and 
the trio, revolvers in nand, ran down the street, making for 
Tottenham Court Road. Alec de Antiquis, riding along Charlotte 
Street on his motor-c)cle, switched o fT his engine and ran his 
heavy machine in the path of the fugitives. One of them - it was 
Geraghty - shot him through the head. At least one other passer- 
by, George Gnmshaw, a surveyor, attempted to stop the mur- 
derers, but was thrown to the ground and severely kicked. With 
the streets full of shoppers and people going to lunch, the three 
got away. 

The officer whose’ turn of duty put him in charge of the case - 
he was deputizing for Chief Superintendent Barratt was Super- 
intendent Robert Fabian. Descnptions of the three criminals 
were contradictory and of little help. There were no fingerprints, 
and no clues in the abandoned car, which had been stolen only u. 
few minutes before the crime. Two revolver bullets, one from the 
head of de Antiquis and one from the wall of the shop, came from 
different weapons. Nearly three days went by before information 
from a taxi-driver sent Fabian and his men to Brook House, a 
block of offices in Tottenham Court Road. In a disused office on 
the top floor, where two of the murderers had hidden for a time, 
were found a raincoat, a cap, a pair of gloves, and a scarf folded 
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into a triangle, its ends knotted. The ticket of a firm of multiple 
tailors inside the lining of the raincoat led Fabian, after routine 
inquiries, to the home of the Jenkins family in Bermondsey. The 
end was now in sight. Harry Jenkins would say nothing, but 
Geraghty betrayed the boy Rolt, and Rolt told the rest of the 
story. 

Before any one of the three was charged two revolvers were 
found in the Thames mud at Wapping. One was the weapon with 
which Antiquis was shot; the second had been fired in the 
jeweller’s shop. Firearms were, indeed, being jettisoned all over 
London. The atrocious circumstances of the murder caused a stir 
even in the criminal world; and no one disapproved more 
strongly of the methods used than quiet, respectable craftsmen 
who regarded burglary or housebreaking as a business like any 
other, tried to provide for their wives and children against rainy 
days, and played the game with the police. 

At the Old Bailey, in July, Jenkins and Geraghty were sen- 
tenced to death. Rolt, being too young for the death penalty, 
though old enough to commit robbery under arms, was sentenced 
to be detained for a recommended period of not less than five 
years. Appeals and sentimental petitions having failed, the older 
pair - Jenkins was twenty-three, and Geraghty twenty-one - 
were very properly hanged. 

Spilsbury had been called m the day after the Sttooting. In this, 
his last big case, he was once more associated with old friends. 
The coronet for the district was Bentley Purchase. Fabian, a 
young man as superintendents go, was well known to them both. 
He was with Spilsbury when the latter examined the body of Alec 
de Antiquis, and he was shocked by what, to him, was a marked 
and sudden declension of sureness and perception that had be- 
come legendary. Not long before, Dr Gibson had been impressed 
by Spilsbury’s grasp both of the detail and the broad outline of a 
case. Now Spilsbury was sadly puzzled, looking for the exit 
wound of the bullet, which remained m the dead man’s head. It 
fell out during the examination, and Fabian handed it to him, 
reminding him that he had found it. But Spilsbury knew that he 
had not found it. For a moment his powers had lapsed, and he 
may haftre been aware of other lapses. 
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During the last year of the War, and the beginning of what was 
to follow it, it was obvious to Spilsbury’s few close friends that 
the decline of his general health and mental alertness, first notice- 
able after his stroke in 1940, was becoming ever more marked. 
On medical questions, until the very end, his conclusions were as 
unassailable as ever; but the process of arriving at them was slow- 
ing down. In other matters he who would never make a decision 
until reflection assured him that it was the right one now put off 
making it because his mind was tired. Such mechanical work as 
writing reports and filling in forms, which from deep-rooted 
habit he could not delegate to others, suffered with the rest, and 
this in spite of what very few people knew, that he had more time 
for writing. The insomnia caused by his complaint was growing 
worse. 

To strangers and the undiscermng he did not seem much 
altered. He now habitually wore glasses; his hair was whiter; but 
normally he kept his fresh colouring, and, with the plumpness of 
figure and face which blurred the once clear-cut features, he 
looked more than ever like a benevolent agriculturist, as may be 
seen in a photograph taken as late as the time of the Antiquis 
case. He is leaving the Old Bailey at a brisk walk, as neatly 
dressed as ever, and a rather wary look from behind the glasses 
may be due to the fact that he had seen the photographer. He 
never abated his dislike of being photographed. 

He was still lecturing at the Royal Free Hospital and at St 
Thomas’s. Otherwise his days were spent as they had been spent 
for forty years, at coroners’ courts, where work at the post- 
mortem table was becoming more difficult as arthritis began to 
cripple his hands. Nothing would induce him to modify his 
methods, though it was a serious matter to him that the number 
of autopsies he now got through in a week might at one time have 
been accomplished in a day. This work was his livelihood, but 
he could not scamp it to earn a few more guineas. So far as he 
allowed them, his friends did everything to spare him worry and 
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fatigue, and in his last years his income was derived almost 
wholly from St Pancras and its connected court at Hackney, 
where Bentley Purchase saw to it that he was kept too busy to 
have time for exhausting journeys to more distant courts. Every 
morning Spilsbury would arrive at the little building among the 
tombs and flower-beds of old St Pancras churchyard, bringing 
the completed post-mortem forms of the previous day’s work. 
This was an old habit; he never posted these forms - or only once. 
Now, however, he would ask if there was anything for him to do. 

The steep climb up Frognal from the garage in Finchley Road 
put a strain upon his overworked heart, and he was glad to sit 
in the hall of the hotel before starting up the stairs to the second 
floor. In the winter he suffered from bronchitis and heavy colds. 
He was growing more absent-minded, and he seems never to have 
understood such new, irritating worries as the rationing of 
clothes, food, and petrol. 

No one, however, was less given to self-pity, and these last 
years were not all drabness. Injected into the routine that made 
life simpler - work, lunch, more work, and then dinner at his club 
- were the luncheon parties with his daughter and her young 
friends in the rather curious milieu of the station restaurant at 
Euston. There was always music; there were visits, though be- 
coming rarer, to the West Country, to Minehead or the Luttrell 
Arms at Dunster; and there was Oxford, his affliction for which 
Spilsbury never lost. The War over, Richard was back there, at 
Magdalen, his father's college, for the last two years of his inter- 
rupted classical studies. Spilsbury went to see him several times, 
and in May of 1946 was there for Eights Week with a little party 
consisting of Evelyn, Ernest Goddard, the family lawyer and 
friend, and Mrs Goddard. They lunched in Eastgate, drove to 
Magdalen and the river, and dined at the Lambert Arms at 
Aston Rowant on the way home. If these renewed glimpses of the 
streets and spires amid which, half a century before, he had spent 
three happy years, recalled memories of a leave-taking scarcely 
noticed and soon forgotten, it may have given the most modest of 
men pleasure to be recognized and cheered on the tow-path. 
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One of the holidays at Minehead, taken shortly before Alan’s 
death in 1945, had lasted longer than usual A second slight 
stroke compelled Spilsbury to rest He is thought to have had a 
third stroke towards the end of 1947, while alone m his bedroom 
at the hotel in Hampstead No medical man living can have 
known more than he about thrombosis and embolism - his filing 
cabinets contained records of thousands of cases - or about the 
cause of these stiokes in his own case Nor can he have had any 
illusions about the ultimate result, if no cure was attempted, of 
the consequent insomnia, or at least inability in an increasing 
degree, to snatch more than short periods of sleep Two of his 
friends, m different words, have described that result One, a 
fellow-pathologist, has said that of about a thousand cases of 
suicide that have come within his experience 75 per cent were 
due to lack of sleep The othci to whom tell the distressing 
task of inquiring into die death of the man he had fiist seen 
and admired thirty-seven years before, at the trial of Cnppen, 
said in his summing-up, ‘This was not the Bernard Spilsbury 
we knew.’ 

In a man habituall) so reserved no one detected the imper- 
ceptible change, and it came unrecognized, as it alwa\s must, by 
the sufferer himself Not even Spilsburv can have known when 
the inevitable happened, and the balance of an exceptionally 
equable and well-regulated mind was first distuibed It remained, 
however, m some respects so order 1) and logical that it is now 
possible to say that iound about such and such a tunc insomnia, 
and pain, and worr>, definitely took chaige 

For man) years it had been Spilsbury's custom to order his 
post-mortem forms in bundles of li\e hundred His last order in 
1947 was for only a hundred He began to work through these, 
and it seems ceitain that from then onward the final steps were 
being as methodically planned 

Midway m December he was coming to the end of the forms, 
and he wrote a letter to Di Eric Gardner, then in Switzerland. 
He said that by the time the letter reached his friend, ‘it would be 
all over’ He would not linger on to be a burden to others. By 
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the same post Dr Gardner received the English papers, in which 
was the news that it was indeed all over. 

On 17 December Spilsbury had left his hotel after breikfast as 
usual. He took out his car, drove to the St Pancras Coroner’s 
Court, and from there to Hampstead, where he performed a post- 
mortem. He lunched at his customary table at Euston. In the 
meantime the proprietress of the hotel, going round the bedrooms 
after he had left, noticed that his front-door key, which he always 
carried on his key-ring, was lying on his dressing-table. When in 
the afternoon he came back, saying that he had forgotten some- 
thing, he had to ring to be let in; but he did not take the key. 

He drove down the hill to the garage in Finchley Road, where 
he told the staff that he would like to give them their Christmas 
boxes, as he would not be using his car again before Christmas. 
A little later he was at his laboratory in University College, 
destroying papers and notebooks, and writing his last post- 
mortem report for his friend Purchase. He used his last form, 
and walked out to catch the 5.30 post, the first and last time he 
was to use the post for this purpose. 

He dined early at his club, as usual by himself. He exchanged a 
few words with members, and on going out handed to the hall 
porter the key of his private cupboard. He would not be needing 
it, he said, in the new year. 

About 7.30 he was again in his laboratory <in Gower Street. 
This is a little room with a window at the narrow end overlook- 
ing the courtyard. His bench was under the window, with on one 
side of it a sink, racks of test-tubes, and another bench on which 
stood Bunsen burners. On a table were his cabinets of case-cards. 
Since Alan’s death he had allowed no one to touch anything in 
this room, and latterly papers and dust had accumulated. No one 
who saw Spilsbury in his last days, dressed as carefully as ever, 
could have guessed that he was too wearied to carry his old fas- 
tidiousness further, and that he was now working in conditions 
that at one time he could not have endured. 

At ten minutes past eight that evening a colleague on the 
university staff returned for some purpose to his own room. 
Passing the door of Spilsbury’s laboratory, he saw a light in the 
fanlight over the door, and he smelt gas. Spilsbury’s poor sense of 
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smell was well known, and, the door being locked, and no answer 
being received to knocking, a watchman was fetched with the 
pass-k%. When the door was opened it was clear that what had 
happened was no accident 

Among those first informed was Bentley Purchase He arrived 
to find artificial respiration sail being tried, and on the official 
form the time of the death of his old friend was given as ten 
minutes past nine But all had been over long before that 

Dr R H D Short, who performed the post-mortem, gave as 
the primary cause of death coronary thrombosis , the secondary 
cause was carbon monoxide poisoning 

Spilsbury’s remains were cremated at Golders Green Some 
who were there, though they had scarcely known him outside 
professional occasions, came not only to show respect for a great 
man, but because of the affection they had come to feel for him 

3 

The opinions held of Bernard Spilsbury by those who knew him 
as a man and as a pathologist have been cited in the course of this 
book. These memories, and a legendary name, are his monu- 
ment, he left no other, or only an example A list of his appoint- 
ments, and of the various bodies and committees on which he 
was invited to sit, would merely indicate that he was in the 
words of the British Medical Journal one of the most distin- 
guished figures m forensic medicine Such a list - and it is a long 
one - gives no hint of his lasting influence on the science of patho- 
logy and on medical jurisprudence He found the former still an 
empirical science, and left it a precise one, and forensically, it has 
been said, he raised the giving of professional medical evidence 
from a suspect and controversial status to an honourable and 
exact plane 

No layman, in any case, can express views, were more needed, 
on his professional achievements To live for many months, 
however, as it were m his company, is to gam a very decided 
impression of his character This is doubly the right word, for 
he was bom m an age, and of a stock, which attached great value 
to character as a human quality He lived on into another age, 
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among the marked characteristics of which appear to be self- 
pity, envy, and hatred, but he himself remained unchanged and 
unaffected. No man - and in his later years he suffered more than 
most - can ever have been less touched by bitterness. Fame did 
not alter him, and its rewards interested him not at all Truth was 
what he most cared about, and after that to help, and to be kind; 
and if he had spent his whole life in general practice in the 
country, as was once his ambition, he would have been just as 
great a man. 
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